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H AVE been ſomewhat puzzled in this vo- 
lume, on account of ſome hiſtorical pieces, pub- 
" liſhed by me in another work, + which come in 
very well here, as in their proper and natural 
place, The beft way perhaps would have been, .to 
new-model them, and put them in a different form 
but I own I have neither ſufficient copiouſneſs of in- 
vention, nor variety of ſtile for ſuch a task; and, be- 
fides, it would have been needleſs. To refer, on the 
other hand, the reader to the forementioned book, 
would have been to curtail this work, and make this 
hiſtory imperfect. I have. therefore choſen, but not 
without conſulting proper judges, . to borrow f 
that other 5 Rock pailages as were neceflary ſor 
the connexion of this hiſtory ;. and I deſign to, fallow 
the ſame method in the ſequel. The whole, is but 
about the third part of a volume, which, will be diſ- 
perſed in five or ſix. I imagine the public, will give 
me leave to copy myſelf; and the rather, as they, do 
not ſeem to. condemn the liberty I have taken, of 
making uſe of other people's labours, and of adopting 
whatever ſuits my purpoſe. This liberty which I have 
taken, as diſhonourable as it is to ſelf- love, and favour - 
able to idleneſs, greatly contributes to forward and 


1 1 In the third volume Of the manner of ſtudying, under the article 
r. | £ &- ws 


. 


TO A 3 „„ 


The Author's Advertiſement. 


borrowed riches and beauties. But I may ſay, that the 
whole work is of that kind; for all my buſineſs con- 
ſiſts in extracting Whatever is moſt remarkable and 
beautiful in antient authors, eit her with regard to facts 
or reflggions, without adding hardly any thing of my 
own, 

J have been cenſured, in the Paris Journal of Lite- 
rature, t for one thing, which does me too much ho- 


ing to exclude, in my plan, the Roman hiſtory, which 
the authors of the Journal wiſh J had taken jog 

muſt own, I have had no thought of undertaking it 
It is not for want of taſte, or of eſteem for that part 


fruitful in great events, abounds moſt with variety 
and is the moſt affecting. The numerous and infinite. 
ly valuable helps the antient writers afford for thi; 


to undertake that task, how laborious ſoever it be. But 
that would take up ſeveral years; and I do not know, 
whether it was altogether prudent i in me to undertake, 


- withoitt any other previous Preparation than a genera 
45 of the antient authors, as is uſual in bea of 
. and without haying a particular deſign 
In View.“ m ſerfible, t| that to render this work en. 
| tier lth ay I ſhould” have ſpent three or four 
years in carefully readir over again alt the antient 
ebe tuthors, and in _ remarks ſuitable to my 


i 3 
Y - 2 
« 
en Aer er er ern ̃ öh]. — 


8 2 495 Have ho manner of relation to the matter 
Hind with very curious fucts and important Teflec- 
tions. Thbeſe a vantages I am deſtitute of; and yet I 
V not thought proper to ſuſpend my undcttaking, 
till I was furnifhed with them, All F can fay is, thar 


as Trane! of March 1730. 


adorn this preſent work, which is thereby filled with 


nour not to take notice of it: and that is, my feem- 


of antient hiſtory, which of all others is the moſt 
hiſtory, would be alone capable of inducing an author 
at my age, ſo long a work as the Grecian. ee 


geſizh.” For a reader ſometimes" meets, in obſcure 
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The Author's Advertiſement, 
out of reſpect and gratitude for the public, which 


the ſeems not to diſlike this prefent work, I make as 
n- much haſte as I can to forward it, beſtowing upon 
nd it all my time and pains, and earneſtly ſhaking off 
cts whatever can tend to interrupt a labour, Which I con- 
* ſider as an eſſential part of my duty and profeſſion, in 

| the happy leiſure providence has been pleaſed to favour 

te- me with for ſeveral years, and which T could have 
O- employed to much greater advantage, had I ſocnes 
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[5 EC r. L 23233 on the aner fr 7 govern- 
ment. 


1 


"HE: mukjpliciey. of governments, eſtabliſhed 2 
mong the different nations, of whom I am to 
treat, exhibits at firſt view to the eye and to the 
15 underſtanding, a ſpectacle highly worthy our atten- 
tion; and fhews the aftcnithing variety, which the 
ſovereign of the world has conſtituted in the empires 
that divide it, by the diverſity of inclinations and man- 
ners obſervable in each of thoſe nations. We herein 
perceive the characteriſticks of the deity, who, ever re- 
ſembling himſelf in all the works of his creation, takes 
a pleaſure to paint and diſplay. therein, . under a thou- 
ſand ſhapes, an infinite wiſdom, by. a wonderful ferti- | 
lity and an admirable ſimplicity : a wiſdom, that can 
form a ſingle work, and compoſe a whole perſectiy re- 
gular, from all the different parts of the univerſe, and all 
the productions of nature, notwithſtanding the infinite 
manner in which they are multiplied - and diverſified. 
In the Eaſt, the form of government that prevails, 
is the monarchical, which being attended with a ma- 
jeſtick pomp, and a haughtineſs almoſt inſeparable 
from ſupreme authority, naturally tends to exact a 
more diſtinguiſhed reſpect, and a more entire ſubmiſ- 
ſion, from thoſe in ſubjection to its power. When we 
_ Conſider Greece, one would be apt to conclude, that 
Aberty and a republican ſpirit had breathed themſelves 
into every part of that country; and had inſpired al- 
| moſt all the different people who inhabit it, with a 
| -violent deſire of independence, diverſified however un- 
4 | der various kinds of government, but all equally ab- 
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borrent of ſubjection and ſlavery. In one part of 
| er the ſupreme power is lodg'd in the * * 
L 0 I. II. B 


aſſembly of the wiſemen, and thoſe advanced in years, 
to which the name of ariſtocracy is given; in a third 
republick, the government is lodg'd in the hands of a 
ſmall number of ſelect and powerful perſons, and is 
called aligarchy; in others, again, tis a mixture of all 
theſe parts, or of ſeveral of them, and ſometimes even 
of the regal power. 


/ *Tis manifeſt, that this variety of governments, 1 
which all tend to the ſame point, though by different 
much to the beauty of the uni: 


ways, contributes very 
verſe; and that it can proceed from no other being, 
than him who governs it with infinite wiſdom; and 
who diffuſes univerſally an order and ſymmetry, of 
which the effect is to unite the ſeveral parts together, 
and hy that means to form one work of the whole. 
For although, in this diverſity of governments, ſome 
are better than others, we nevertheleſs may very juſtly 
affirm, (a) that there is no power but 45 God - and that 
The powers that be, are ordained of 

every uſe that is made of this power, norevery means 
for the attainment of it, are from God, thoughevery 
power be of him: and when we ſee theſe governments 


degenerating, ſometimes to violence, factions, deſpo- 


eick ſway and tyranny, tis wholly to the paſſions of 
mankind, that we muſt aſcribe thoſe irregularities, 
which are directly oppoſite to the primitive inſtitution 
of ſtates, and which a ſuperior wiſdom afterwards 
reduces to order, always making them contribute to 
the execution of his deſigns, full of equity and juſtice. 
This ſcene, or ſpectacle, as I before obſerved, high- 
ly deſerves our attention and admiration ; and will dif- 

play itfelf gradually, in proportion as J advance in re- 
ating the antient hiſtory, of which it ſeems to me to 
form an eſſential part, It is with the view of making 


the reader attentive to this object, that I think it in- 


cumbent on me to add to the account of facts and 
events what regards the manners and cuſtoms of na- 
892 ts (a). Rom, xiii. I, 25 25 | 3 
ws | tions; 
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is what we call democracy: in another, it is veſted in an 


ad. But neither 
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INTRODUCTION: ; 


tions; becauſe theſe ſhew their genius and character, 
which we may call, in ſome meaſure, the ſoul of "Or 
ſtory. For to take notice only of æras and events, 
and confine our curioſity and reſearches to them, would 
be imitating the imprudence of a traveller, who, in 
viſiting many countries, ſhould content himſelf with 
knowing their exact diſtance from each other, and 
conſider only the ſituation of the ſeveral plices, the 
manner. of building, and the dreſſes of the people; 
without giving himſelf the leaſt trouble to converſe 
with the inhabitants, in order to inform himſelf of 
their genius, manners, diſpoſition, laws and govern- 
ment. Homer, whole deſign was to give, in the per- 
ſon of Ulyſſes, a model of a wiſe and intelligent tra- 
veller, tells us, at the very opening of his Odyſley, 
that his hero inform'd himſelf very exactly in the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the ſeveral people whoſe cities he 
Y viſited; in which he ought to be imitated by. every 
3 perſon, who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of DROITS 


SECT. II. 4 geographical deſeri prion of Aſa. 


As Aſia will hereafter be the principal, ſcene of the 
hiſtory we are now entering upon, it may not be im- 
proper to give the reader ſuch a general idea of it, as 
may at leaſt give him ſome knowedgs! of its moſt 
conſiderable provinces and cities. 

The northern and eaſtern parts of Aſia are leſs known 
in antient hiſtory. 

To the north, are ASIATIC SARMATIA and 
ASIATIC ScyTHIA, which anſwer to Tarta 

. .. Sarmatia is ſituated between the river Tanais, which 
divides Europe and Afia ; and the river Rha, or Volga, 
Scythia is divided into two parts; the one on this, 
the other on t'other ſide of mount Imaus. The na- 
tions of Scythia beſt known to us are the Sacæ and the 
Maſſagete, 

The moſt eaſtern parts are, SzRICA, Cathay ; 
SINARUM REG10, China; and INDIA. This aſt 

country was better known anciently than the two for- 

B 2 mer. 
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mer. *T was divided into two parts; the one on this 
fide the river Ganges, included between that river and 


the Indus, which now compoſes the dominions of the 


great Mogul ; the other part, was that on the other ſide 


the Ganges. 
The remaining part of Aſia, of which muck grea- 


ter mention is made in hiſtory, may be divided into 4 


five or ſix parts taking it from eaſt to weſt. 

I. The GREATER ASIA, which begins at the river 
Indus. The chief provinces are GEDROSTIA, CAR- 
MANIA, ARACHOSIA, DRANGIANIA, BACTRI- 


ANA, the capital of which was Bactria; SOGDIANA ; 


MaRGIANna; HyYRCANIA, near the Caſpian Sea 
PARTHIA, MEDIA, the city Echatana; PERSIA, 
the cities of Perſepolis and Elymais ; SUSIANA, the 

Tity of Suſa ; Ass Y RIA, the city of Niniveh, ſituated 
on the river Tigris; Mts0POTAMIA, between the 
Euphrates and Tigris; BABYLONIA, - the city of 
Babylm on the river Euphrates. 

II. AsIA BETWEEN PoONTUS Eux1nus AND 


THE CASPIAN SEA. Therein we may diſtinguiſh 


four provinces. I. CoLcHis, the river Phaſis and 


mount Caucaſus. 2. IBERIA. 3. ALBANIA ; which 


two laſt mentioned provinces now form part of Geor- 
gia. 4. The greater ARMEenTa. This is ſeparated 
from the leſſer by the Euphrates; from Meſopotamia 


by mount Taurus, and from Afſyria by mount Nipha- 


tes. Its cities are Artaxata and Tigranocerta, and the 
river Araxes runs through it. | 

III. As 1A Minor. This may be divided into four 
or five parts, according to the different ſituation of its 

inces. 

1. Nerthward, on the ſhore of Pontus Euxinus : 
PonTvus, under three different names. Its cities are, 
Trapezus ; not far from whence are the people calFd 
Chalybes or Chalda: : Themiſcyra, a city on the river 
Thermodoon, and famous for having been the abode of 


the Amazons. PAPHLAGONIA. BITHYNIA; the 


cities 
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INTRODUCTION, 5 
cities of which are Nicia, Pruſa, Nicomedia, Chal- 
cedin oppoſite to Conſtantinople, and Heraclea. 

2. Weſtward, going down by the ſhores of the 
FEgean Sea; Mys1A, of which there are two. The 
LESSER, in which ſtood Cyzicus, Lampſacus, Parium, 
Abydos oppoſite to Seſtos, from which it's ſeparated only 
by the Dardanelles. Dardanum, Sigæum, [ln or 
Troy; and almoſt on the oppoſite ſide, the little iſland 
of Tenedos. The rivers are, the Arſepe, the Gramcus,. 
the Simozs, Mount /da. This region is ſometimes 
called Phrygia Minor, of which. Treas is part. 

The GREATER MyslA. Antandros. Trajanepalis. 
Adramyttium. Pergamus. O ppoſite to this Myſia is the 


iſland of LESBOS, the cities of which are Merbymna, 


where the celebrated Arion was born; and Mitylene, 
whence the whole iſland was ſo call'd. 
erl. Eee. Cum. Pa.. 
IoxilA. Smyrna. Clazomens. Tot. Lebedus. 
Colephon, Epheſus. Priene. Miletus. 44 

CaRIA. Laadicea. Antiachia, Magneſia. Ala» 
bands; The river MHæander. 
Dosis. Halicarnaſſis. Cnidis 

Oppoſite to theſe four laſt countries, are the iſlands 
Chios, Samos, PATHMos, Cos; and lower to- 
wards the ſouth, RHoDss. 3 

3. Southward, along the Mediterranean: 

LycIA, the cities of which are, Telmeſſus. Patara. 
The river Xanthus. Here begins mount Taurus, which 
runs the whole length of Aſia, and aſſumes different 


names, according to the ſeveral countries through which 


it paſſes. 
PAMPHYLIA, Perga. Aſpendus. Sida, 
_ CiLicia. Seleucia. Corycium.  Tarſus, on the 


river Cydnus. Oppoſite to Cilicia is the iſland of Cy- 
prus. The cities are Salamis. Amathus. Paphos, 


4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, going up north- 


ward : | 
The LESER ARMENIA. Comana. Arabyza. 
B 3 Melitene. 
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Melitene. Satala. The river Melas, which empties 
itſelf into the Euphrates, | 
5. Inlands. 


CAPPADOCIA. The cities whereof are, Neocæſareg. 


Comana Pontica, Sebaſtia. Seba ſtopolis. Dwcefarea. 

Cæſarea, otherwiſe call d Mazaca. Hana. 
LYCAONIA and ISAURIA. Lconium. Iſauria. 
PistpiA. Seleucia and Antiochia of Piſidia. 

£ „Ein IA. Its cities are, Thyatira. Sardis. Phila- 


| delphia. The rivers are, Cayſtrus and Hermus, into 
Which the Pagolus empties itſelf. Mount Sipylus and 
 Tmolus. AS 


PHRYOIA MAJOR. | Blanche: Apamia. 


IV. Syria, now nam'd Suria, called under the 


Roman emperors the E aft, the chief e of which 
are; 

x. PALESTINE, by which name is ſometimes un- 
derſtood all-Judea, Its cities are, Feruſalem. Samaria. 


Cæſarea Paleſtina, The river Fordan waters it. The 
name of Paleſtine is alſo given to the land of Canaan, 


which extended along the Mediterranean; the chief ci- 


ties of which are, Gaza, Afcalon, Axotus, 4ccarmn, and 
Gath. 


2. PHOENICIA, whoſe cities are Ptolemais. Tire. 
Sidon. Berytus. Its mountains, Libanus and Antili- 
banus. 
3. SyRIa properly fo called, or ANTIOCHENA z 
the cities whereof a.e Antiochia. Abomia. Laodicea, 
Seleucia. : 
ern The city of Sameſata. + 

5. CoELo-SYRIA. The cities Zauma. Thapſa- 
cus. Palmyra. Damaſcus. 

V. ARABIA PETRAEA, Its cities are, Petra, 


Boftra.. Mount Ge Us, | DESERTA., - FOELIX, 
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4, This book will contain the hiſtory of the Aſſyrian em- 


* pire, both of Nineveh and Babylon, the kingdom 
j. of the Medes, and the ann of "_y att, 

= © CHAP. I. iy 

” 2 | The fir t empire of the Aſyrians. L; 


8E r. I. Duratim of that empire. ; 


HE Af rian empire was undoubtedly. one of 
| the wigy' powerful in the world. As to the 
"LE length of its duration, two particular opinions 
have chiefly prevail'd. Some authors, as Cteſias, whoſe 
opinion is followed by Juſtin, give it a duration of 
thirteen hundred years: Others reduce it to five hun- 
dred and twenty, of which number is Herodotus, 'T he 
diminution, or rather the interruption of power, which 
happen'd in this vaſt empire, might poſſibly give oc- 
caſion to this difference of opinion, and may Pee 
Erye in ſome meaſure to reconcile it. 

5 4 The 


The HrsToRyY 
The hiſtory of thoſe early times is fo obſcure, the 
monuments which convey it down to us ſo contrary 
to each other, and the ſyſtems of the * moderns upon 
that matter ſo different, that *tis difficult to lay down 
any opinion about it, as certain and inconteſtable, But 
where certainty is not to be had, I ſuppoſe a reaſonable 
perſon will be ſatisfied. with probability; and, in my 
opinion, a man can hardly be deceived, if he makes 
the Aſſyrian. empire equal in antiquity with the city 
of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the holy 
ſcripture,” that this was built by Nimrod, who cer- 
tainly was a great conqueror, and in all appearance the 
firſt and moſt antient that ever aſpired after that deno- 
mi nation. gs LS 3 
(a) The Babylonians, as Calliſthenes, a philoſopher 


in Alexander's retinue, wrote to Ariſtotle, reckoned 


8 


themſelves to be at leaſt of 1903 years ſtanding, when 


that prince enter'd triumphant into Babylon; which 
makes their origin reach back to the year of the world 
1771, that is to ſay; -I15 years after the deluge. This 
computation comes within a few years of the time we 
ſuppoſe Nimrod to have founded that city, Indeed this 
teſtimony of Calliſthenes, as it does not agree with any 
other accounts of that matter, is not eſteemed authen- 
tick by the learned; but the conformity we find be- 
tween that and the holy ſcriptures ſhould make us re- 
gard it. „ ; 5 8 8 8 | 1 ' 
Upon theſe grounds I think we may allow Nimrod 
to have been the founder of the firſt Aſſyrian empire, 
which ſubſiſted with more or leſs extent and glory up- 
wards of Þ 1450 years, from the time of Nimrod to 

(a) Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. 2. de cel. 

* They that are curious to ſee in his edition 75 Menochiuss © 
more of this matter may read the Here I depart from the opinion 
reac: of abbot Banier and of 21ſbep Ußber, my ordinary guide, 

« Frevet upon the Ahyrian em- with reſpe& to the duration of the 
Five, in the Memoirs of the Acade- * Afſytian empire, which be ſes, 
wiy of Belles Lettres; fer the fi, with Herodotus, to bave laſted but 
fee Tome 3, and for the other, 520'years ; but the time when Nim- 
Tome 5. as alſo what father Jour- rod lived and Sardanapalus died I 
Remine bas qwrote upon this ſulject take from bim, Ws 
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that of Sardanapalus, the laſt king, that is to ſay, from 
the year of the world 1800'to the year 3257. | 

(5) NimRoD. He is the fame with + Belus, who 
was afterwards worſhipped as a god under that appella- 
tion. * | | 

He was the ſon of Chus, grandſon of Cham, and 
great grandſon of Noah. He was, ſays the ſcripture, 
42 mighty hunter before the Lord (c). In applying himſelf 
to this laborious and dangerous exerciſe he had two 
things in view; the firſt was, to gain the people's af- 
ſection, by delivering them from the fury and dread 
of wild beaſts; the next was, to train up numbers of: 
young people by this exerciſe of hunting to endure la- 
bour and hardſhip, to form them to the uſe of arms, 
to inure them to a kind of diſcipline and obedience, 
that at a proper time, after they had been accuſtomed: 
to his orders, and ſeaſoned in arms, he might make 
uſe of them for other purpoſes more ſerious than hunt- 
« To antient hiſtory we find ſome footſteps remaining 
of this artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have con- 
founded with Ninus, his ſon : (d) For Diodorus has 
theſe words; Ninus, the moſt antient of the Aſſy- 
6 rian kings mentioned in hiſtory, performed great: 
cc actions. Being naturally of a warlike diſpoſition, and 
JI © ambitious of glory that reſults from valour, hearmed 
„ 2 conſiderable number of young men, that were 
brave and vigorous, like himſelf ; trained them up 
&« a long time in laborious exerciſes and hardſhips, and 
by that means accuſtomed them to bear the fatigues 
« of war patiently, and to face dangers. with courage 
© and intrepidity.” 1 | 

(e) What the ſame author adds, that Ninus enter'd 
into an alliance with the king of the Arabs, and join- 
ed forces with him, is a piece of antient tradition, which 
informs us, that the ſons of Chus, and by conſequence 


) A. M. 1800. Ant. J. C. 2204. c) Gen. x. 9. 
0 Lib. 2. p. 90. J (e) Ibid. | (1 


| + Belus or Baal ſignifies Lord. 
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the brothers of Nimrod, all ſettled themſelves in Ara- | fuſ 
bia, along the Perſian gulf, from Havila to the Ocean; | Be 


and lived near enough their brother to lend him ſuc- IF | to 
cours, or to receive them from him. And what the | clc 
ſame hiſtorian further ſays of Ninus, That he was'the MF | ... 


firſt king of the Aſſyrians, agrees exactly with what 
the ſcripture ſays of Nimrod, that he began to be mig h- 
ty upen the earth ; that is, he procured himſelf ſettle- 
ments, built cities, ſubdued his neighbours, united dif- 
ferent people under one and the ſame authority, by the 
band of the ſame polity and the ſame laws, and form- 
ed them into one ſtate ; which for thoſe early times was 
of a conſiderable extent, tho bounded by the rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris; ang which in ſucceeding ages made 
new acquifitions by degrees; and at length extended its 
_ conqueſts very far. V FP. | 
(De capital city of his kingdem, ſays the ſcripture, 
was Babylm. Moſt of the prophane hiſtorians aſcribe 
the founding of Babylon to“ Semiramis, the reſt to 
Belus. *Tis viſible that both the one and the other are 
miſtaken, if they ſpeak of the firſt founding of that 
City , for it owes its beginning neither to Semiramis, 
nor to Nimrod, but to the fooliſh vanity of thoſe per- 
ſons mentioned in ſcripture (g), who deſired to build a 
tower and a city, that ſhould render their memory im- 
r ee 
() Joſephus relates, upon the teſtimony of a Siby! 
(which muſt have been very antient, and whoſe fictions 
cannot be imputed to the indifcreet zeal of any Chri- 
ftians) that the gods threw down the tower by an im- 
petuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had this been 
the caſe, Nimrod's temerity muſt have been ſtill the 
greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, which God 
Tumſelf had overthrown with ſuch marks of his diſplea- 
ſure. But the fcripture ſays no ſuch thing; and *tis 
very probable, the building remamed in the condition 
Y Gen. x. 10. (g) Gen. xi. 4. (2) Hiſt. Jud. lib. 1. c. 4. 


Semiramis eam condiderat, vel, ut plerique tradidere, Belus, cujus 
tegia oſtenditur. Q: Curt. lib. 5. e. 1. | 
+ A . it 
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it was, when God put an end to the work by the con- 
fuſion of languages; and that the tower conſecrated to 
Belus, which is deſcribed by Herodotus (i), was this very 
tower, which the ſons of men pretended to raiſe to the 
clouds. 5 | 85 
Tis further probable, that this ridiculous deſign be- 
ing defeated by ſuch an aſtoniſhing, prodigy, as none 
could be the author of but God himſelf, every body 
abandon'd- the place, which had given him offence 
and that Nimrod was the firſt who encompaſſed it 
afterwards with walls, ſettled therein his friends and 
confederates, and ſubdued thoſe that lived round about 
it; beginning his empire in that place, but not confin- 
ing it to. ſo narrowià compaſs: Fuit principium regni 
eius Balylhn. The other cities, which the ſcripture 
ſpeaks of in the ſame place, were in the land of Shinar, 
which was certainly the province, of which Babylon 
became the metropolis. | 

From this country he went into that which has the 
name of Aſſyria, and there built Niniveh: (4) De 
terra illa egreſſus eſt Aſſur, & edificauit Niniven. This 
is the ſenſe in which many learned men underſtand the 
word Aſſur, looking upon it as the name of a province, 
and not of the firſt man who poſſeſſed it: as if it were, 
egreſſus eſt in Aſſur, in Aſſjriam. And this ſeems to 


de the moſt natural conſtruction, for many reaſons not 


neceſſary to be recited in this place. The country of 
Aſſyria in one of the prophets (/) is deſcribed by the par- 
ticular character of being the land of Nimrod: Et 
paſcent terram Aſſur in gladio, & terram Nimrod in 
lanceis ejus; & liberabit ab Aſur, cum venerit in terram 


noſiram. It derived its name from Aſſur, the ſon of 
Shem, who without doubt had ſettled himfelf and fa- 
mily there, and was probably driven out, or brought 
under ſubjection by the uſurper Nimrod. 5 
This conqueror, having poſſeſs'd bimſelf of the pro- 


vinces of Aſſur, (n) did not ravage them, like a tyrant, 


(i) Lib. 1. c. 18 1. () Gen. x. bÞ, (!) Mic, v. 6. 
(] Gen. x, 11, 12. | | 
I | but 
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but filled them with cities, and made himſelf as much 
beloved by his new ſubjects as he was by his old ones 
ſo that the hiſtorians, (a) who have not examined in- 
to the bottom of this affair, have thought that he made 
uſe of the Aſſyrians to conquer the Babylonians. 
mong other cities he built one more large and magnifi- 
cent than the reſt, which he called Niniveh, from the 
name of his ſon Ninus, in order to immortalize his 
memory. The ſon in his turn, out of veneration for 
his father, was willing that they who had ſerved him 
as their king ſhould adore him as their god, and induce 
other nations te render him the fame worſhip, For it 
appears plainly, that Nimrod is the famous Belus of 
the Babylonians, the firſt king whom the people dei- 
fed for his great actions, and who ſhewed others the 


: 


way to that fort of immortality, which may reſult from 


human accompliſhments, _ 

J intend to ſpeak of the mighty ſtrength and great- 
neſs of the cities of Babylon and Niniveh, under the 
kings to whom their building is aſcribed by prophane 
authors, becauſe the ſcripture. ſays little or nothing on 
that ſubject. This ſilence of fcripture, ſo little ſatis- 
factory to our curioſity, may become an inſtructive 
leſſon for our piety. The holy pen- man has placed 
Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one view before 
us; and ſeems to have put them ſo near together on 
purpoſe, that we ſhould ſee an example in the former 
of what is admired and coveted by men, and in the 


Atter of what is acceptable and well- pleaſing to God *. 


Theſe two perſons, ſo unlike one another, are the two 
firft and chief citizens of two different cities, built on 
different motives, and with different principles; the 
one, ſelf- love, and a deſire of temporal advantages, car- 
ried even to the contemning of the Deity ; the other, 
the love of God, even to the contemning of one's ſelf. 


(=) Died. 2 2. P -· 9. 


* Fecerunt civitates duas amo- 
res duo: terrenam ſcilicet amor ſui 


uſque ad contemptum Pei; cœleſ- 


tem vero amor Dei uſque ad con- 
temptum ſui. S. Aug. de Ciu. Dei, 
Eb. 14. c. 28. 
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Nixus. I have already obſerved, that moſt of the 
prophane authors look upon him as the firſt founder 
of the Aﬀfyrian empire, and for that reaſon aſcribe to 
him a great part of his father Nimrod's or Belus's ac- 


tions. 


(o) Having a deſign to enlarge his conqueſts, the 
firſt thing he did was to prepare troops and officers ca- 
pable of promoting his deſigns. © And having received 
powerful ſuccours from the Arabians his neighbours, he 
took the field, and in the ſpace of ſeventeen years con- 

er'd a vaſt extent of country, from Egypt as far as 

ndia and Bactriana, which he did not then venture to 


attack. 


At his return, before he enter'd upon any new con- 
queſts, he conceived the deſign of immortalizing his 
name by the building of a city anſwerable to the great- 
neſs of his power ; he called it Niniveh, and built it 
on the eaſtern banks of the * Tigris, Poffibly he did 
no more than finiſh the work his father had begun. 
His deſign, ſays Diodorus, was to make Niniveh the 
largeſt and nobleſt city in the world, and not leave it 
in the power of thoſe that came after him, ever to 
build, or hope to build, ſuch another, Nor was he 


deceived in his view, for never did any city come up 


to the greatneſs and magnificence of this : It was one 


| hundred and fifty ſtadia (or eighteen miles three quar- 


ters) in length, and ninety ſtadia (or eleven miles and 


one quarter) in breadth; and conſequently was an ob- 
long ſquare. Its circumference was four hundred and 
eighty ſtadia, or ſixty miles. For this reafon we find 
it faid in the prophet Jonah, (p) That Nineveh was 
an exceeding great city, F three days journey; which is 


to be underſtood of the whole circuit, or compaſs of 


the city f. The walls of it were an hundred foot high, 


(so) Diod. I. 2. p. 90-9 . 

* Diodorus ſays it was on the 
bank of the Eupbrates, and ſpeais 
of it as if it TW in many pla- 
ces; but be is miſta len. 

+ Vis hard to believe that Dio- 
dorus does not ſpeak of the bigneſs of 


n. iii. 3. FE | 
Mee woith ſome exaggeration 3 
therefore ſome learned men bade re- 
dac' 1 the fladium to little more than 
one half, and reckon fifteen of them 
to the Reman mile inſtead of eight. ' 


„ and 


be — < - Phe) ISTI BEney rf! * 
and of ſo conſiderable a thickneſs, that three chariots 
might go a-breaſt upon them with eaſe. They were 
fortify'd and adorn'd with fifteen hundred towers two 
hundred foot high. 1 1 1241 

After he had finiſhed this prodigious work, he re- 
ſumed his expedition againſt the Bactrians. His army, 
according to the relation of Cteſias, conſiſted of ſeven- 
teen hundred thouſand foot, two hundred thouſand 
horſe, and about ſixteen thouſand chariots, arm'd with 
ſcythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought not to appear 
incredible, ſince, not to mention the innumerable ar- 
mies of Darius and Xerxes, the ſingle city of Syracuſe, 
in the time of Dionyſius the tyrant, furniſhed one hun- 
dred twenty thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe, 
beſides four hundred veſſels well equip'd and provided: 
And a little before Hannibal's time, Italy, including 

the citizens and allies, was able to ſend into the field 
near a million of men. Ninus made himſelf maſter of 
a great number of cities, and at laſt laid ſiege to Bactria, 
the capital of the country. Here he would probably 
have ſeen all his attempts miſcarry, had it not been for 
the diligence and aſſiſtance of Semiramis, wife to one 
of his chief officers, a woman of an uncommon cou- 
rage, and particularly exempt from the weakneſs of 
her ſex. She was born at Aſcalon, a city of Syria, I 
think it needleſs to recite the account Diodorus gives 
of her birth, and of the miraculous manner of her be- 
ing nurſed and brought up by pigeons, ſince that hiſto- 
rian himſelf looks upon it only as a fabulous ſtory. 
*T was Semiramis that directed Ninus how to attack 
the citadel, and by her means he took it, and then be- 
came maſter of the city, in which he found an im- 
menſe treaſure, The husband of this lady having kill'd 
himſelf, to prevent the effects of the king's threats and 
indignation, who had conceived a violent paſſion for his 
wife, Ninus married Semiramis. f 

After his return to Niniveh, he had a ſon by her, 
whom he called Ninyas. Not long after this he died, 
and left the queen the government of the kingdom. 
| (OPIN Ws She 
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She in honour of his memory erected him a magnih- 
cent monument, which remained a long time after the 
ruin of Niniveh.* | . 

() I find no appearance of truth in what ſome au- 
thors relate concerning the manner of Semirarais's com- 
ing to the throne. According to them, having ſe» 
cured the chief men of the ſtate, and attach'd them 

to her intereſt by her benefactions and promiſes, ſhe 
follicited the king with great importunity to put the 
ſovereign power into her hands for the ſpace of five 
days, He yielded to her intreaties, and all the provin- 
ces of the empire were commanded to obey Semiramis. 
Theſe orders were executed but too exactly for the un- 
fortunate Ninus, who was put to death, either im- 
mediately, or after ſome years impriſonment. | 
© SEMIRAMIS. (r) This princeſs applied all her 
thoughts to immortalize her name, and to cover the 
meanneſs of her extraction by the greatneſs of her deeds 
and enterprizes. She propoſed to herſelf to ſurpaſs all 
her predeceſſors in magnificence, and to that end ſhe 
undertook the * building of the mighty Babylon, in 
which work ſhe employed two millions of men, which 
were collected out of all the provinces of her vaſt em- 
pire. Some of her ſucceſſors endeavoured to adorn that 
city with new works and embelliſhments. I ſhall here 
ſpeak of them all together, in order to give the reader 
a more clear and diſtinct idea of that ſtupendous city. 
The principal works, which rendered Babylon ſo 
famous, are the walls of the city; the keys and the 
bridge; the lake, banks, and canals made for the 
draining of the river; the palaces, hanging gardens, and 
the temple of Belus; works of ſuch a ſurprizing mag- 
nificence, as is ſcarce to be comprehended. Dr. Pri- 


(9) Plut. in Mor. p. 753. (r) Diod. J. 2. p. 95. 

* We are not to wonder, if we ſay, Such a prince built ſuch a city, 
ſnd the founding of a city aſcribed whether he 4was the perſon that firſfl 
te different perſons, *Trs common founded it, or that only embellifſh'd, 
even among the prophane writers s or enlarg'd it. 

deaux 
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deaux having treated this matter with great extent and 
learning, I have only to copy or rather abridge him. 


2 Þ I. THE WALLS. 

) Babylon ſtood on a large flat or plain, in a very 
fat and deep ſoil. The walls were every way prodigi- 
ous. They were in thickneſs eighty-ſeven foot, in 
height three hundred and fifty, and in compaſs four 
hundred and eighty furlongs, which make ſixty of our 
miles. Theſe walls were drawn round the city in the 
form of an exact ſquare, each ſide of which was one 
hundred and twenty furlongs, or fifteen miles, in 
kngth, and all built of large bricks cemented together 
with bitumen, a glutinous ſlime ariſing out of the earth 
in that country, which binds in building much ſtronger 
and firmer than lime, and ſoon grows much harder 
than the bricks or ſtones themſelves which it cements 
together, 3 
Theſe walls were ſurrounded on the outſide with a 
vaſt ditch, full of water, and lined with bricks on 
both ſides. The earth, that was dug out of it, made 
the bricks wherewith the walls were built ; and there- 


fore from the vaſt height and breadth of the walls may 


be infer'd the greatneſs of the ditch, | 
In every ſide of this great ſquare were twenty-five 
gates, that is, an hundred in all, which were all made 
of ſolid braſs; and hence it is, that when God pro- 
miſed to Cyrus the conqueſt of Babylon, he tells him, 
92 That he would break in pieces before him the gates of 
aſs. Between every two of theſe gates were three 
towers, and four more at the four corners of this great 
fquare, and three between each of theſe corners and the 
next gate on either fide ; every one of theſe towers was 


5 Nag * Loy ee e Diodor. I. 2. p. 95, 96. QC. I. 5. c. 1. 


+ ® Trelate things as I find them ments are to be made in what they 
in the antient authors, which Dean ſay as to the i mmenje extent of Ba- 
Prideauz has alſo done; but I can- bylon and Niniveb, 1 
ant help believing that great abate- | 


ten 


1 
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ten foot higher than the walls. But this is to be under- 
ſtood only. of thoſe parts of the wall, wherethere Was 
need of 9 5 

From the twenty-five gates in each fide of this great 
ſquare went twenty-five ſtreets, in ſtrait lines to the 
gates, which were directly over-againſt them, in the 


1 oppoſite ſide; ſo that the whole number of the ſtreets 


were fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty- 
five went one way, and twenty-five the other, directly 
crofling each other at right angles. And beſides theſe, 
there were alſo four half ſtreets, which had houſes only 
on one fide and the wall on the other ; theſe went 
round the four ſides of the city next the walls, and 
were each of them two hundred foot broad ; the reſſ | 
were about an hundred and fifty. By theſe ſtreets 
thus croſſing each other, the whole city was cut out 
into ſix hundred ſeventy-ſix ſquares, each of which 
was' four furlongs and an half on every fide, that is, 
two miles and a quarter in circumference. (a) Round 
theſe ſquares, on every ſide towards the ſtreets, ſtood 


the houſes (which were not contiguous, but had void 
ſpaces between them) all built three or four ſtories high, 


and beautified with all manner of ornaments towards 
the ſtreets. The ſpace within, in the middle of each 
ſquare, was likewiſe all void ground, employed fot 
yards, gardens, and other ſuch uſes ; ſo that Babylon 
was greater in appearance than reality, near one half of 
the city being taken up in gardens and other cultivated 
lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius, RS... 


II. Tux Keys Au BRIDGE. 
(x) A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite croſs 


the city, from the north to the fouth ſide ; on each 


lide of the river was a key, and an high wall built of 


brick and bitumen, of the ſame thickneſs as the walls 


that went round the city. In theſe walls, over- againſt 


every ſtreet that led to the river, were gates of braſs, 


my oc L 5. e. 1. @&) Her, I. 2. c. 380, & 186. Dio. I. 2+ p· 96. 
” and 
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and from them deſcents by ſteps to the river, for the | 


conveniency of the inhabitants, who uſed to paſs over 
from one ſide to the other in boats, having no other 
way of crofling the river before the building of the 
bridge. Theſe brazen gates were always open in the 
day- time, and ſhut in the night. 1 
I)'be bridge was not inferior to any of the other 
buildings either in beauty or magnificence; it was a 
+ furlong in length, and thirty foot in breadth, built 
with wonderful art, to ſupply the defect of a founda- 


tion in the bottom of the river, which was all ſandy. 


The arches were made of huge ſtones, faſtened toge- 
ther with chains of iron and melted lead. Before they 


begun to build the bridge, they turned the courfe of 


the river, and laid its channel dry, having another 
view in ſo doing, beſides that of laying the foundations 
more commodiouſly,. as I ſhall explain hereafter. And 
as every thing was prepared before-hand, both the 
bridge and the keys, which I have already deſcribed, 
were built in that interval. 


III. Taz LAKE, DircHts, AND CANALS, MADE 


 _#0R THE DRAINING OF THE RIVER. 
Theſe works, objects of admiration for the skilful 
in all ages, were ſtill more uſeful than magnificent. 
O) In the beginning of the ſummer, on the ſun's melt- 
ing the ſnow upon the mountains of Armenia, there 
ariſes a vaſt increaſe of waters, which running into the 


Euphrates in the months of June, July and Auguſt, 


makes it overflow its banks, and occaſions ſuch ano- 
ther inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. (z) Te 
prevent the damage which both the city and country 
received from theſe inundations, at a very conſiderable 


diſtance above the town two artificial canals were cut, 


| 00 Strab. I. 16. .  Plin. I. Ga. z) Abyd. ap. 


F Diodorus ſays, this bridge was d but one furlong broad. Stra. 


Swe furlongs in length, which can |, 16. p. 758. 
bardly be true, fince the Euphrates EY ; 
- 8 which 
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which turned the courſe of theſe waters into the Tigris, 
before they reach'd Babylon. (a) And to ſecure the 
country yet more from the danger of inundations, and 
to keep the river within its channel, they raiſed pro- 
digious artificial banks on both ſides the river, built 
of brick cemented with bitumen, which begun at the 
head of the artificial canals, and extended below-the 
City. „ 

: To facilitate the making of theſe works, it was ne- 
ceſſary to turn the courſe of the river another way 
for which purpoſe,. to the weſt of Babylon, was dug 
a prodigious artificial lake, + forty miles ſquare, one 
hundred and ſixty in compaſs, and thirty-five foot deep 
according to Herodotus, and ſeventy*hve according to 
Megaſthenes. Into this lake was the whole river 
turned, by an artificial canal cut from the weſt ſide of 
it, till the whole work was finiſhed, when it was made 
to flow in its former channel. But that the Euphrates 
in the time of its increaſe might not overflow the city, 
through the gates on its ſides, this lake, with the canal 
from the river, was till preſerved. The water re- 
ceived into the lake at the time of theſe overflowings 
was kept there all the year, as in a common reſervoir, 
for the benefit of the country, to be let out by ſluices 
at all convenient times for the watering of the lands be- 
low it. The lake therefore was equally uſeful in de- 
fending the country from inundations and making it 
fertile, I relate the wonders of Babylon, as they are 
delivered down to us by the antients ; but there are 
ſome of them which are ſcarce to be comprehended or 
believed, of which number is the lake I have deſcribed, 
I mean with reſpect to its vaſt extent. 
Beroſus, Megaſthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by 
Joſephus and Euſebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the au- 
thor of moſt of theſe works ; but Herodotus aſcribes 


(a) Abyd. ib. Her. I. 1. c. 185. 


+ The author follows Herodotus, ſuare; but I cbuſe to follow Dean 
vba makes it four hundred and Prideaux, who in that Prefers the 
twenty furlongs, or Hfiy- tuo miles account of Megafthenes, 23 


the 
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| the biidge, the two keys of the river, and the lake, to | 


Nitocris, the daughter-in-law of that monarch. Per- 
haps Nitocris might only finiſh what her father left im- 
perfect at his death, on which account that hiſtorian 

might give her the honour of the whole undertaking. - 


IV. THz PALACES AND THE HANGING 
GARDENS. Es 

(3) At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, 
Which had a communication with each other by a vault, 
built under the channel of the river, at the time of its be- 
ing dry. The old palace, which ſtood on the eaſt fide 
of the river, was thirty furlongs (or three miles and 
three quarters) in compaſs ; near which ſtood the tem- 
ple of Belus, of which we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. The 


new palace, which ſtood on the weſt fide of the river, 


oppoſite to the other, was ſixty furlongs (or ſeven 
miles and an half) in compaſs. It was ſurrounded 
with three walls, one within another, with conſider- 
able ſpaces between them. Theſe walls, as alſo thoſe 
of the other palace, were embelliſhed with an infinite 
variety of ſculptures, repreſenting all kinds of animals, 
to the life. Amongſt the reſt was a curious hunting 
piece, in which Semiramis on horſeback was throwing 
her javelin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus pierc- 


ing a lion, 


le) In this laſt or new palace were the Hanging 


Gardens, ſo celebrated among the Greeks. They con- 


5 tained a ſquare of four plethra (that is, of four hundred 


ſoot) on every ſide, and were carried up aloft into the 


air, in the manner of ſeveral large terraſſes, one above 
another, till the height equaP'd that of the walls of the 


city. The aſcent was from terraſs to terraſs, by ſtairs 


ten foot wide. The whole pile was ſuſtained by vaſt 


arches, raiſed upon other arches, one above another, 
and ſtrengthened by a wall, ſurrounding it on every 
ſide, of twenty-two foot thickneſs, On the top of the 
(5) Diod. 1. 2. p. 96, 97. ) Diod. p. 9 „ Strab. 1. 16. 
pe 748; QC. 1, 3 4 „ (<) Dux pe 955 95.8 7 
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arches were firſt laid large flat ſtones, ſixteen foot long, 
and four broad: over theſe was a layer of reed, mixed 
with a great quantity of bitumen, upon which were 
two rows of bricks, cloſely cemented together with 
plaiſter. The whole was covered with thick ſheets of 
lead, upon which lay the mould of the garden. And 
all this floorage was contrived to keep the moiſture of 
the mould from running away through the arches. 
The mould, or earth, laid hereon was ſo deep that the 
greateſt trees might take root in it; and with ſuch the 
terraſſes were covered, as well as with all other plants 
and flower:, that were proper for a garden of pleaſure. 
In the upper terraſs there was an engine, or kind of 
pump, by which water was drawn up out of the river, 
and from thence the whole garden was watered. In the 
ſpaces Fe:ween the ſeveral arches, upon which this 


whole ſtructure reſted, were large and magnificent 


apartments, that were very light, and had the advan- 


tage of a beautiful proſpect. 


(aA) Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having 
been bred in Media (for ſhe was the daughter of Aﬀy- 
ages, the king of that country) had been much taken 
with the mountains and woody parts of that country, 
And as ſhe deſired to have ſomething like it in Babylon, 


Nebuchodonoſor, to gratify her, cauſed this prodigious 
edifice to be erected : Diodorus gives much the ſame ac- 


count of the matter, but without naming the perſons. 
V. The TEMPLE oF BELus, 

(e) Another of the great works at Babylon was the 
temple of Belus, which ſtood, as I have mentioned al- 
ready, near the old palace. It was moſt remarkable 
for a prodigious tower, that ſtood in the middle of it. 
At the foundation, according to Herodotus, it was a 
ſquare of a furlong on each fide, that is, half a mile in 
the whole compaſs, and (according to Strabo) it was 
alſo a furlong in height. It conſiſted of eight towers, 
built one above the other ; and 'becauſe it decreaſed 


(d) Beroſ. ap. Jof, con. App. I. 1. c. 6. (e, Her, I. 1. c. 18 1. 
Diod. I. 2. p. 98. Stra. I. 16. p. 738. 
gradually 
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gradually to the top, Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. 
Tis not only aſſerted, but proved, that this tower 
much exceeded the greateſt of the pyramids of Egypt 
in height. Therefore we have good reaſon to believe, 
as (/) Bochartus aſſerts, that this is the very ſame 
tower, which was built there at the confuſton of lan- 
guages ; and the rather, becauſe it is atteſted by ſeve- 
ral prophane authors, that this tower was all built of 
bricks and bitumen, as the ſcriptures tell us the tower 
of Babel was. The aſcent to the top was by ſtairs on 
the out-ſide round it; that is perhaps, there was an 
eaſy ſloping aſcent in the ſide of the outer wall, which 
turning by very ſlow degrees in a ſpiral line eight times 
round the tower from the bottom to the top, had the 
ſame appearance as if there had been eight towers 
placed upon one another. In theſe different ſtories 
were many large rooms, with arched roofs ſupported 
by pillars. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, 
was an obſervatory, by the benefit of which the Baby- 
lonians became more expert in aſtronomy than all o- 
ther nations, and made in a ſhort time the great pro- 
greſs in it aſcribed to them in hiſtory. 
But the chief uſe to which this tower was deſigned 
was the worſhip of the god Belus, or Baal, as alſo that 
of ſeveral other deities ; for which reaſon there was a 
multitude of chapels in the different parts of the tower, 
The riches of this temple in ſtatues, tables, cenſers, 
cups, and other ſacred veſſels, all of maſſy gold, were 
immenſe. Among other images, there was one of 
forty foot high, which weighed a thouſand Babyloniſh 
talents. The Babyloniſh talent, according to Pollux 
in his Onomaſticon, contained ſeven thouſand Attic 
drachma's, and conſequently was a ſixth part more 
than the Attic talent, which contains but fix thouſand 
 drachma's. ' | 5 
According to the calculation, which Diodorus makes, 
af the riches contained in this temple, the ſum total 
V Phal. part. 1. I. 1. c. 9. 
7 T | amounts 
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þ of the 
: mounts to fix thouſand three hundred Babyloniſh ta- 
lents of gold. 


The fixth part of fix thouſand three hundred is one 
thouſand and fifty ; conſequently fix thouſand three 
hundred Babyloniſh talents of gold are equivalent to 
ſeven thouſand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of 
old. 
: Now ſeven thouſand three hundred and fifty Attic 
talents of filver are worth upwards of two millions, 
and one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. The pro- 
portion between gold and ſilver among the antients we 
reckon as ten to one; therefore ſeven thouſand three 
hundred and fifty Attic talents of gold amount to 
above one and twenty millions fterling. 

(g) This temple ſtood till the time of Xerxes; but 
he, on his return from his Grecian expedition, demo- 
liſhed it intirely, after having firſt plunder'd it of all 
its immenſe riches. Alexander, on his return to Ba- 
bylon from his Indian expedition, purpoſed to have 
rebuilt it; and in order hereto, ſet ten thouſand men 
to work, to rid the place of its rubbiſh ; but, after 
they had labour'd herein two months, Alexander died, 
and that put an end to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief works which render'd Babylon 
ſo famous ; ſome of them are aſcribed by prophane 
authors to Semiramis, to whoſe hiſtory tis now time 
to return. 

(%) When ſhe had finiſhed all theſe great under- 
takings, ſhe thought fit to make a progreſs through 
the ſeveral parts of her empire; and, wherever ſhe 
came, left monuments of .her magnificence by many 
noble ſtructures which ſhe erected, either for the 


conveniency, or ornament of her cities; ſhe applied 


herſelf particularly to have water brought by aqueducts 


to ſuch places as wanted it, and to make the high- 


ways eaſy, by cutting through mountains, and filling 
up valleys. In the.time of Diodorus, there were {till 


15 Herod, I. 1. c. 183. _— 738. Arrian. I. 7. p. 480. 
0 I. 2. p. 100-106. 


monuments 
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monuments to be ſeen in many places, with 4 name 
inſcribed upon them. ; 


(i) The authority this queen had over her people BF Ne 
feems very extraordinary, ſince we find her preſence Wt ©'© 


alone capable of appeaſing a ſedition, One day, as ſhe | 


was drefling herſelf, word was brought her of a tumult 


in the city. Whereupon ſhe went out immediately, 
with her head half dreſs'd, and did not return till the 
diſturbance was entirely appeaſed. A ſtatue was erected 
in remembrance of this action, repreſenting her in that 
very attitude and the undreſs, which had not hindered W 
her from flying to her duty. | 

Not ſatisfied with the vaſt extent of deminions left | 
her by her husband, ſhe enlarged them by the conqueſt | 
of a Ace part of Ethiopia. Whilſt ſhe was in that 
country, ſhe had the curioſity to viſit the temple of * 
Jupiter Ammon, to enquire of the oracle how long 
ſhe had to live. According to Diodorus, the anſwer } 
ſhe received was, that ſhe ſhould not die till her ſon * 
Ninyas conſpired againſt her, and that after her death ' 
one part of Aſia would pay her divine honours. 

Her greateſt and laſt expedition was againſt India; 
on this occaſion ſhe raiſed an innumerable army out of 


all the provinces of her empire, and appointed Batra | 


for the rendezvous. As the ſtrength of the Indians 
conſiſted chiefly in their great number of elephants, ® 
this artful queen had a multitude of camels accoutred * 
in the form of elephants, in hopes of deceiving the 
enemy. *Tis faid that Perſeus long after uſed the ſame 
ſtratagem againſt the Romans; but neither of them 
ſucceeded in this ſtratagem. The Indian king having 
notice of her approach, ſent ambaſſadors to ask her 


who ſhe was, and with what right, having never re- 


ceived any injury from him, ſhe came out of wanton- 
neſs to attack his dominions; adding, that her bold- 
neſs ſhould ſoon meet with the puniſhment it deſer- 
ved. Tell your maſter. (replied the queen) that in a 
little time I myſelf will let wn know who I am, She 
6) Val. er. lib, 9. c. 3. : 
advanced 
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n advanced immediately towards the * river, from which 
cople the country takes its name; and having prepared a ſuffi- 
Wo cient number of boats, ſhe attempted to pals it with 
is ſhe ber army. Fheir paſſage Was a long time diſpated, 
mult but after a bloody battle ſhe put her enemies to flight, 


Above a thouſand of their boats were ſunk, and above 
an hundred thouſand of their men taken priſoners. En- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, ſhe advanced directly into the 
country, leaving fixty thouſand men behind to guard 
the bridge of boats, which ſhe had built over the. river, 
This was juſt what the king deſired, who fled on pur- 
poſe to bring her to an engagement in the heart of 


— his country, Aſſoon as he thought her far enough 
. advanced, he faced about, and a ſecond engagement 
1 enſued, more bloody than the firſt, The counterfeit 
* elephants could not long ſuſtain the ſhock of the true 
0 5 ones: "Theſe routed her army, cruſhing whatever 
3 came in their way. Semiramis did all that could be 

Ty done, to rally and encourage her troops; but in vain, 
"= The king, perceiving her engaged in the fight, ad- 
. vanced towards her, and wounded her in two places, 

f but not mortally. The ſwiftneſs of her horſe ſoon 
3 carried her beyond the reach of her enemies. As her 


men crouded to the bridge, to repaſs the river, great 
numbers of them periſh'd, through the diſorder and 


= FF confuſion unavoidable on ſuch occaſions. When thoſe 
a that could fave themſelves were ſafely over, ſhe de- 
ſtroy'd the bridge, and by that means ſtopt the enemy; 
er and the king likewiſe, in obedience to an oracle, had 
_— given orders to his troops not to paſs the river, nor pur- 
as fſue Semiramis any farther. The queen, having made 
— an exchange of priſoners at Bactra, return'd to her 


on dominions with ſcarce one third of her army, 
Id which (according to Cteſias) conſiſted of three hundred 
„ thouſand foot, and fifty thouſand horſe, beſides the 


* camels and chariots arm'd for war, of which ſhe had a 

he very conſiderable number. She, and Alexander after 

| Bm \ 4 b . bs 1 
5 | -* Indus. .-,; | 

* 4 Yor. II. C her, 
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her, were the only perſons that ever ventur d to carry 
the war beyond the river Indus. 


I muſt own, I am ſomewhat puzzled with a difi- | 
culty which may be raiſed againſt the extraordinary | 

things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they don't I i 
ſeem to agree with the times ſo near the deluge : Such 
vaſt armies, I mean, ſuch a numerous cavalry, fo | 
many chariots arm'd with ſcythes, and ſuch immenſe 2:5 
treaſures of gold and ſilver; all which feem to be of a 


later date, The ſame thing may likewiſe be ſaid of the 


magnificence of the buildings, alcrib'd to them. *Tis 
' probable the Greek hiſtorians, who came ſo many ages 
afterwards, deceiv'd by the likeneſs of names, through ® 
their ignorance in chronology, and the reſemblance of 
one event with another, may have aſcribed ſuch things 
to more antient princes, as belong'd to thoſe of a later 


date; or may have attributed a number of exploits 
and enterpriſes to one, which ought to be divided a- 
mongſt a ſeries of them ſucceeding one another. 
Semiramis, ſome time after her return, diſcover'd 
that her ſon was plotting againſt her, and one of her 
principal officers had offer d him his aſſiſtance. She 
then call'd to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; and 
believing that her end approached, without inflicting any 
_ . puniſhment on the officer, who was taken into cuſto- 
dy, ſhe voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the go- 
. vernment into the hands of her. ſon, and withdrew 
from the ſight of men, hoping ſpeedily to have divine 
Honours paid to her according to the promiſe of the 
- oracle. And indeed we are told, ſhe was worſhipped 
by the Aſſyrians, under the form of a dove. She lived 
. - ixty-two years, of which ſhe reigned forty-two. 
There are in the (4+). memoirs of the academy of 
Belles Lettres two learned diſſertations upon the Aſſy- 
rian empire, and particularly on the reign and actions 
of Semiramis. 
What Juſtin (J) ſays of Semiramis, namely, that af- 
ter her husband's , not daring either to com- 


"Py Vol. 3. p. 343, &c. 10) Lib, 2. c. 2. 
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mit the government to her ſon, who was then too 
young, or openly to take it upon herſelf, ſne governed 


under the name and habit of Ninyas; and that, after 


having reigned in that manner above forty years, fall- 
ing paſſionately in love with her own ſon, ſhe endea- 
vour d to bring him to a criminal compliance, and 
was ſlain by him: All this, I ſay, is fo void of all ap- 
arance of truth, that to go about to confute it would 
be but loſing time. It muſt however be own'd, that 
almoſt all the authors, who have ſpoken of Semiramis, 
ive us but a diſadvantageous idea of her chaſtity. 
I don't know but the glorious reign of this queen might 
partly induce (m) Plato to maintain, in his Com- 
monwealth, that women as well as men ought to be 
admitted into the management of publick affairs, the 
conducting of armies, and the government of ſtates; 
and by neceſſary conſequence ought to be train'd up 
in the ſame exerciſes as men, as well for the forming 
of the body as the mind. (#) Nor does he ſo much 
as except thoſe exerciſes, wherein it was cuſtomary to 
fight ſtark- naked, alledging that the virtue of the ſex 
would be a ſufficient covering for them. | 
*Tis juſt matter of ſurpriſe to find ſo judicious a 
philoſopher, in other reſpects, openly combating the 
moſt common and moſt natural maxims of modeſty 
and decency, which virtues are the principal ornament 
of the ſex, and inſiſting ſo ſtrongly upon a principle, 
ſufficiently confuted by the conſtant practice of all ages, 
and of almoſt all nations in the world. 
(o) Ariſtotle, wiſer in this than his maſter Plato, 
without doing the leaſt injuſtice to the real merit and 


- eſſential qualities of the ſex, has with great judgment 


mark'd out the different ends, to which man and 
woman are ordained, from the different qualities of 
body and mind, wherewith they are endowed by the 
Author of nature, who has given the one ſtrength of 
body and intrepidity of mind, to enable him to under- 

(n) Lib. 5. de Rep. p. 431--457» (n) Extirię &peTyy A- 
T1 {eeTiON 5 po DIET · (0) De cura rei fam. I. 1. c. 3. 
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£0 the greateſt hardſhips, and face the moſt imminent the 
dangers; whilſt the other on the contrary is of a weak 


and delicate conſtitution, accompanied with a natural ¶ the 
ſoftneſs and modeſt timidity, which render her more ö thr 
fit for a ſedentary life, and diſpoſe her to keep within be 


the precincts of the houſe, to employ herſelf in a pru- J bir 


dent and induſtrious ceconomy. hac 

(p) Xenophon is of the ſame opinion with Ariſtotle ; I tro 
and in order to ſet off the occupation of the wife, who Jof 
confines herſelf within her houſe, agreeably compares we 
her to the mother-bee, commonly called the king of on 
the bees, who alone governs and has the ſuperintendence ¶ at 
of the whole hive, who diſtributes all their employ- pet 
ments, encourages their induſtry, preſides over the cet 
building of their little cells, takes care of the nouriſh- Y fol 


ment and ſubſiſtence of her numerous family; regu- | 
lates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpoſe, am 


and at fixed and proper ſeaſons ſends abroad the new hit 
ſwarms in colonies, to eaſe and diſcharge the hive of foc 
its ſuperfluous inhabitants, He remarks, with Ariſtotle, | 
the difference of conſtitution and inclinations, deſigned- ph 
Iy given by the Author of nature to man and woman, W: 
to point out to each of them their proper and reſpective C 
offices and ſunctions. he 
This allotment, far from degrading or leſſening the 2g 
woman, is really for her advantage and honour, in | 
confiding to her a kind of domeſtic empire and go- pr. 
vernment, adminiſter'd only by gentleneſs, reaſon, e 
equity, and good- nature; and in giving her frequent a | 
occaſions to exert the moſt valuable and excellent qua- th 
lites under the ineſtimable veil of modeſty and ſubmiſ- | 
fon, For it miſt ingenuouſly be owned, that at all th 
times, and in all conditions, there have bn women, pe 
who by a real and ſolid merit have diſtinguiſhed them- th 
ſelves above their ſex; as there have been innumerable a 


inſtances of men, who by their defects have diſhonour- 
ed theirs, But theſe are only particular caſes, which 
form no rule, and which ought not to prevail againlt | 


e) De De adminiſtr. dom. p. 839. 
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an eſtabliſhment founded in nature, and preſcribed by 
the Creator himſelf. _ 3 | 
(i) Ninyas. This prince was in no reſpect like 
thoſe, from whom he received life, and to whoſe 
throne he ſucceeded, Wholly intent upon his pleaſures, 
he kept himſelf ſhut up in his palace, and ſeldom ſhew'd 
himſelf to his people. To keep them in their duty, he 
had always at Niniveh a certain number of regular 
troops, furniſhed every year from the ſeveral provinces 
of his empire, at the expiration of which term they 
were ſucceeded by the like number of other troops 
on the ſame conditions ; the king putting a commander 
at the head of them, on whoſe fidelity he could de- 
pend. He m de uſe of this method, that the offi- 


cers might not have time to gain the affections of the 


ſoldiers, and ſo form any conſpiracies againſt him. 
His ſucceſſors for thirty generations followed his ex- 


ample, and even out-did him in indolence. Their 


hiſtory is abſolutely unknown, there remaining no 
i... 5 3 0 
() In Abraham's time the ſcripture ſpeaks of Amra- 
phael, king of Sennaar, the country where Babylon 
was ſituated, who with two other princes follow'd 
Chedarlaomer, king of the Elamites, whoſe tributary 
he probably was, in the war carried on by the latter 
againſt five kings of the land of Canaan. 

() *'T was under the goverment of theſe inactive 


princes, that Seſoſtris, king of Egypt, extended his 


conqueſts ſo far in the Eaſt. But as his power was of 
a ſhort duration, and not ſupported by his ſucceſſors, 
the Aſſyrian empire ſoon return'd to its former ſtate. 
(e) Plato, a curious obſerver of antiquities, makes 
the kingdom of Troy, in. the time of Priamus, de- 
pendant on the Aſſyrian empire. And Cteſias ſays, 
that Teutamus, the twentieth king after Ninyas, ſent 
a conſiderable body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the 


N (7 Diod. J. 2. p- 108. (r) A, M.. 2092. Ant. J. * 1912. 
(s) A. M. 2513. Ant. J. C. 1491, (e) De Leg. 1. 3. p. 685. 


A. M. 2820. Ant. J. C. 1184. 
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Trojans, under the condut of Memnon, the fon of” | f 25 
Tithonus, at a time when the Aſſyrian empire had i H 
ſubſiſted above a thouſand years; which agrees exact- Ane 
ly with the time, wherein I have placed the founda- | A 
tion of that empire. But the ſilence of Homer con- 

cerning ſo mighty a people, and which muſt needs 'F Sard 
have been well known, renders this fact exceeding rage 
doubtful, And it muſt be own'd, that whatever re- ſo m 
lates to the times of the antient hiſtory of the Aﬀſy- ſoft 
rians is attended with great difficulties, into which my med 
plan does not permit me to enter. I gove 

(z) Por. The ſcripture informs us, that Pul, king it. 

of Aſſyria, being come into the land of Iſrael, had a him 
thouſand talents of ſilver given him by Menahem, I ligec 
king of the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him aſ- he 


> 
© 
fo 


ſiſtance, and ſecure him on his throne, the 
This Pul is ſuppoſed to be the king of N hop 
who repented with all his people, at the preaching of fort 
Jonah. 4 der: 


He is alſo thought to be the father of Sardanapa= 'J leng 
Jus, the laſt king of the Aſſyrians, call'd, according 
to the cuſtom of the eaſtern nations, Sardan-pul, that 


1s to ſay, Sardan, the ſon of Pul. 1 Sari 
(x) SARDANAPALUS. This prince ſurpaſſed all poff 
his predeceſſors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardiſe. ent 
He never went out of his palace, but ſpent all his the 
time amongſt a company of women, dreſs'd and painted the 
like them, and employ'd like them at the diſtaff. He ane 
placed all his happineſs and glory in the poſſeſſion of > die 
immenſe treaſures, in feaſting and rioting, and in- ſho 
dulging himſelf in all the moſt infamous and criminal ] nat 
pleaſures, He order'd two verſes to be put upon his in 
tomb, when he died, which imported, that he carry d 
away With him all that he had eaten, and all the ple: & 
ſures he had enjoy'd, but left all the reſt behind him. 
. 
u) A. M. 3233. Ant. J. C. 771. 2 Kings xv. 19. x Diod. FTxo 
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Hac habe que edi, queque exaturata libido 

Haufit at illa jacent multa & praclara relicta. 
An epitaph, ſays Ariſtotle, fit for a hog. 

Arbaces, governour of Media, having found means 
to get into the palace, and with his own eyes ſeen 


Sardanapalus in the midſt of an infamous ſeraglio, en- 
raged at ſuch a ſpectacle, and not able to eudure, that 
ſo many brave men ſhould be ſubject to a prince more 
ſoft and effeminate than the women themſelves, im- 
mediately form'd a confpiracy againſt him. Beleſis, 


governour of Babylon, and ſeveral others, enter'd into 


it. On the firſt rumour of this revolt, the king hid 
himſelf in the inmoſt part of his palace. Being ob- 


liged afterwards to take the field with ſome forces which 
he had aſſembled, he was overcome, and purſued to 
the gates of Niniveh; wherein he ſhut himſelf, in 
hopes the rebels would never be able to take ſo well- 
fortified a city, and ſtored with proviſions for a conſi- 


derable time: The ſiege proved indeed of very great 
length. It had been declar'd by an antient oracle, that 
Niniveh could never be taken, unleſs the river be- 
came an enemy to the city. Theſe words buoy'd up 
Sardanapalus, ſe he l 

poffible. But when he ſaw, that the Tigris by a vio- 
lent inundation had thrown down twenty f ſtadia of 
the city-wall, and by that means open'd a paſſage tg 
the enemy, he underſtood the meaning of the oracle, 
and thought himſelf loſt, He reſolv'd, however, to 
die in ſuch a manner as, according to his opinion, 
ſhould cover the infamy of his ſcandalous and effemi- 
nate life. ()) He order'd a pile of wood to be made 
in his palace, and ſetting fire to it, burnt himſelf, his 


ook*d upon the thing as im- 


O) A. M. 3257. Ant, J. C. 747. | 
K L de O,. x regis ſepulchro, inſcriberes ? Hec 
A e 6 habere ſe mortuutn dicit, quæ ne 
vivus quidem diutius habebat, 
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eunuchs, his women and his treaſures. Athenæus 
makes theſe treaſures amount to a * thouſand myriads 
of talents of gold, and to ten times as many talents of 
ſilver, which, without reckoning any thing elſe, is a 
ſum. that exceeds all credibility. A myriad contains, 
ten thouſand ; and one ſingle myriad of talents of ſil- 
ver is worth thirty millions, French money, or about 
one million four hundred thouſand pound ſterling. A 
man is loſt, if he attempts to ſum up the whole value; 
which induces me to believe, that Athenæus muſt 
have very much exaggerated in his computation; how- 
eyer, we may be aſſured from his account, that the 
treaſures were immenſely "1 

(z) Plutarch, in his ſecond treatiſe, dedicated to the 
WI! of Alexander the great, wherein he examines in 
what the true greatneſs of princes conſiſts, after having 
ſhewn, that it can ariſe from nothing but their own 
perſonal merit, confirms it by two very different ex- 
amples, taken from the hiſtory of Aſſyrians, which 
we are upon. Semiramis and Sardanapalus (ſays he) 
both governed the ſame kingdom ; both had the ſame 
people, the ſame extent of country, the ſame revenues, 
the ſame forces, and number of troops ; but they had 
not the ſame diſpoſitions, nor the ſame views. Semi- 
ramis, railing herſelf above her ſex, built magnificent 
cities, equip'd fleets, arm'd legions, ſubdued neigh- 
bouring nations, penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia, 
and carried her victorious arms to the extremities of 
Aſia, ſpreading conſternation 'and terror every-where, 
W hereas Sardanapalus, as if he had entirely renounc'd 
his ſex, ſpent all his time in the heart of his palace, 
perpetually ſurrounded with a company of women, 
whoſe habit and even manners he had taken, apply- 
ing himſelf with them to the ſpindle and the diſtaff, 
neither underſtanding nor doing any other thing than 
ſpinning, eating and drinking, and wallowing in all 
manner of infamous pleaſure, Accordingly, a une 


2) Pag. 335, & 336. ä 
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1 was erected to him, after his death, which repreſent- 


ed him in the poſture of a dancer, with an inſcription 
upon it, in which he addreſs'd himſelf to the ſpecta- 
tor in theſe words, (a) Eat, drink, and be merry; 
every thing elſe is nothing. An inſcription very ſuitable 
to the epitaph he himſelf had order'd to be put upon 
his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almoſt 
all the prophane hiſtorians do of the glory of conquer- 
ors. But, if we would make a true judgment of 
things, was the unbounded ambition of that queen 
much leſs blameable, than the diſſolute effeminacy of 


JF Sardanapalus ? which of the two vices did moſt miſ- 


chief to mankind ? | 

We are not to wonder that the Aſſyrian empire: 
ſhould fall under ſuch a prince; but undoubtedly it 
was not till after having paſs'd through various augmen=-- 
tations, diminutions, and revolutions,, common to all 


ſtates, even to the greateſt, during: the courſe of feve- 


ral ages, This empire had ſubſiſted above 1450 years. 

Of the ruins. of this vaſt empire were form'd three 
conſiderable kingdoms 5 that of the Medes, which 
Arbaces, the principal head of the conſpiracy, re- 
ſtored to its liberty; that of the Aſſyrians of Babylon, 
which was given to Beleſis, governour of that city; 


and that of the Aſſyrians of Niniveh, the firſt king; 


Whereof took the name of Ninus the younger. 
In order to underſtand the hiſtory of the ſecond Af-- 

fyrian empire, which is very obſcure, and of which 
little is ſaid by hiſtorians, *tis. proper, and even abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, to compare what is ſaid of it by 
prophane authors with what we find of it in holy ſcrip- 
ture; that by the help of that double light we may 
have the clearer idea of the two empires of Niniveh, 
and Babylon, which for ſome time were ſeparate and 
diſtinct, and afterwards united and. confounded toge- 


Þ ther. I ſhall firſt treat of this ſecond Aſſyrian empire, 
and then return to the kingdom of the Medes. 
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The fled Affrian empire, both of Niniveh and Babylon, | 


HIS ſecond Aſſyrian empire continued two 
hundred and ten years, reckoning to the year in 


2 


which Cyrus, who was become . abſolute maſter of the 


eaſt by the death of his father Cambyſes, and his fa- } 
ther-in-law Cyaxares, publiſh'd the famous edict, : 
whereby the Jews were permitted to return into their 
own country,” after a ſeventy years captvity at t Baby- 4 


A. | 
Kings of Baby lon, 


(3) BE L ESIS. He is the fo as Nabonaflar, Wen ; 


whoſe reign began the famous aſtronomical epocha at 
Babylon, call'd from his name the æra of Nabonaſſar. 
In an holy ſcriptures he is call'd Baladan. He reign'd 
but twelve years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, 

(e) Mexopacn-BaLaDan. This is the prince, 
who ſent embaſſadors to king Hezekiah, to congra- 
tulate him on the recovery of his health, of which we 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter. After him there reign'd ſeveral 


other kings at Babylon, (4) with whoſe ſtory we are 


entirely unacquainted. I ſhall therefore 1 8175 to the 
Aye of Niniveh. 
Kings of Niniveh, 
(e) 77101 ATH-PILESER. This is the name je given 
Sy the holy ſcripture to the king, who is ſuppoſed to 
be the firſt that reign'd at Niniveh, after the deſtruc- 
tion of the antient Aſſyrian empire. He is call'd T hil- 
gamus by lian. He is ſaid to have taken the name 
of Ninus the younger, in order to honour and diſtin- 


guiſh his reign oy the name of ſo antient and illuſtrious 7 


2 prince, 
Ahaz, king of Judah, whoſe incorrigible impiety 
21 not be reclaim'd, either by the divine favours or 


05 A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 145. 2 Kings xx. 12. (e) Ibid, 
2 . Ptol. ah A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. Lib. 12. 
anim. c. 21. Caſtor, 898 Euſeb. Chron. p. 49. 2 Kings xvi. 7,&c, 


chaſtiſements, 


chaſtiſements, finding himſelf attack'd at once by the 
kings of Syria and Iſrael, robb'd the temple of part of 
its gold and ſilver, and ſent it to Figlath-Pileſer, to 
purchaſe his friendſhip and aſſiſtance; promiſing him 
deſides to become his vaſſal, and to pay him tribute. 


two 7 75 

rin The king of Aſſyria, finding ſo favourable an oppor- 
the tunity of adding Syria and Paleſtine to his empire, rea- 
fa- F dily accepted the propoſal. Advancing that way with 
ict, a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damaſcus, 
eir and put an end to the kingdom erected there by the 


Syrians, as God had foretold by his prophets Iſaiah (7) 
and Amos, From thence | he marched againſt Pha- 
cæa, and took all that belong'd to the kingdom of 
Iſrael beyond Jordan, or in Galilee. But he made 
Ahaz pay very dear for his protection, ſtill exacting 
of him ſuch exorbitant ſums of money, that for the 
payment. of them he was obliged not only to exhauſt 
his own | treaſures, but to take all the gold and ſilver 
of the temple. Thus this alliance ſerv'd only to drain 
the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into its neigh- 
bourhood the powerful kings of Niniveh, who be- 
came ſo many inftruments afterwards in the hand of 
God for the chaſtiſement of his people. 
(g) SALMANASER. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom 
the ſcripture calls So, having made himſelf maſter of 
Egypt, Hoſea, king of Samaria, enter'd into an alli- 
FS: ance with him, hoping by that means to ſhake off the 
Aſſyrian yoke, To this end he withdrew from his 
dependance upon Salmanaſer, refuſing to pay him any 
further tribute, or make him the uſual preſents. 
Salmanaſer, to puniſh him for his preſumption, 
march'd againſt him with a powerful army; and af- 
ter having ſubdued all the plain. country, ſhut him up 
in Samaria, where he kept him cloſely belieg'd for 
three years; at the end of which he took the city, 
loaded Hoſea with chains, and: threw him into pri- 


| (F) IC. vill. 4+ Am. i. bY 


(sg) A.- M. 3276, Ant. J. C. 728. 
2 Kings xvi, | | 
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ſon for the reſt of his days; carry'd away the people 


captive, 
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captive, and planted them in Halah and Habor, cities 
of the Medes. And thus was the kingdom of Iſrael, 
or of the ten tribes, deſtroy'd, as God had often 
threaten'd by his prophets. This kingdom, from the 
time of its ſeparation from that of Judah, laſted about 9 
two hundred and fifty years. ; 
( *T was at this time that Tobit, with Ann his 
wife, and his ſon Tobias, was carried captive into 
Aſſyria, where he became one of ons principal officers 
to king Salmanaſer, = 
. Salmanaſer died, after having reign” 4 fourteen years, 4 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, A 
(i) SENNACHERIB, He is alſo calbd Sargon in | 
ſcripture. — 
Aſſoon as this prince was ſettled on the throne, be 
renew'd the demand of the tribute, exacted by his fa- 
ther from Hezekiah. Upon his refuſal, he declared 
war againſt him, and enter'd into Judea with a mighty 
army. Hezekiah, griev'd to ſee his kingdom pillaged, 
ſent embaſſadors to him, to deſire peace upon any 
terms he would preſcribe. Sennacherib, ſeemingly 
mollify*d, enter'd into treaty with him, and demand-. 
ed a very great ſum of gold and ſilver. The holy 
king exhauſted both the treaſures of the temple, and 
his own coffers, to pay it. The Aſſyrian, regarding 
neither the ſanction of oaths nor treaties, ſtill con- 
tinued the war, and puſh'd on his conqueſts more vi- 
poroully than ever. Nothing was able to withſtand 
is power, and of all the ſtrong places of Judah, none 
remain'd untaken but Jeruſalem, which was likewiſe 
reduc'd to the utmoſt extremity. (4) At this very 
juncture Sennacherib was inform'd, that Tirhakah, 
king of Ethiopia, who had join'd forces with the king 

of Egypt, was coming up to ſuccour the beſieged city. 
Now *'twas contrary to the expreſs command of God, 
as well as the remonſtrances of Iſaiah and Hezekiah, — 
that the chief rulers at Jeruſalem had requir'd any fo- py 
| {5) Tob. c. i. (.) A. M. 3287. Ant. J. C. 717. If, xx. 1. of 
2 Kings c. xvii, and xix. (4) POR xix. 9. 
reign 
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reign aſſiſtance. The Aſſyrian prince marched im- 
mediately to meet the approaching enemy, after ha- 
ving writ a letter. to Hezekiah, full of blaſphemy, 


againſt the God of Iſrael, whom he inſolently boaſted 
he would ſpeedily vanquiſh, as he had done all the 

s of the other nations round about him. In ſhort, 
he diſcomfited the Egyptians, and purſued them even 
into their own country, which he ravaged, and re- 


F turn'd laden with ſpoil. | 


()) It was probably during Sennacherib's abſence, 


- which was pretty long, or at leaſt ſome little time be- 


fore, that Hezekiah fell ſick, and was cured after a 
miraculous manner; and that (as a ſign of God's ful- 
filling the promiſe he had made him of curing him 
ſo perfectly, that within three days he ſhould be able 


to go to the temple) the ſhadow of the ſun. went ten 


degrees backwards upon the dial of the palace. Mero- 


dach- Baladan, king of Babylon, being inform'd of the 


miraculous cure of king Hezekiah, ſent embaſſadors to 
him with letters and preſents, to. congratulate him up- 
on that occaſion, and to acquaint- themſelves with the 


miracle that had happen'd upon earth at this juncture, 


with reſpet to the ſun's retrogradation ten degrees, 
Hezekiah was extremely ſenſible of the honour done 
him by that prince, and. very forward to ſhew his em- 
baſſadors the riches and treaſures he poſſeſs' d, and to 
let them ſee the whole magnificence of his palace. 
Humanly ſpeaking, there was nothing in this pro- 
ceeding 165 what was allowable and commendable; 


| but in the eyes of the ſupreme judge, which are infi- 


nitely more piercing and delicate than ours, this ac- 
tion diſcover'd a lurking pride, and ſecret vanity, with 
which his righteouſneſs was offended. Accordingly he 
inſtantly advertiſed the king by his prophet Iſaiah, that 
the riches and treaſures he had been ſhewing to. thoſe 
embaſſadors with ſo much oſtentation, ſhould one day 
be tranſported to Babylon; and that his children ſhould. 


be carried thither, to become ſervants in the palace of 


(“) 2 Kings xx, 2 Chron. xxxii. 2431. 
HSEI 2 that 
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that monarch. - This was then utterly imptobable ; 
for Babylon, at the time we are ſpeaking of, was in 
friendſhip and alliance with Jeruſalem, as appears by 
her having ſent embaſſadors thithef: nor did Jeruſalem 
then ſeem to have any thing to fear, but from Nini- 
veh; whoſe power was at that time formidable, and 
had intirely declar'd againſt her. But the fortune of 
thoſe two cities was to change, and the word of God 
was literally accompliſhed. 80 .. 
(n) But to return to Sennac herib; after he had ravag'd 
Egypt, and taken a vaſt number of priſoners, he came 
back with his victorious army, encamp'd before Jeru- 
falem, and beſieg d it anew. The city ſeem'd to be 
inevitably loft : *twas without reſource, and without 
hope from the hands of men; but had a powerful 
protector in heaven, whoſe jealous ears had heard the 


impious blaſphemies utter'd by the king of Niniveh a- 


gainſt his ſacred name. In one ſingle night an hun- 


_ dred and eighty five thouſand men of his army periſh'd 


by the ſword of the deſtroying angel. After ſo terri- 
ble a blow this pretended king of kings (for fo he 
call'd himſelf) this triumpher over nations, and con- 


queror of gods, was obliged to return to his own coun- 


try with the miſerable remnant of his army, cover'd 
with ſhame and confuſion ; nor did he ſurvive his de- 
feat a few months, but only to make a kind of an 
honourable amande to God, whoſe ſupreme majeſty 


He had preſumed to inſult, and who now, to uſe the f 


ſcripture terms, having put a ring into his noſe, and a 
Bit into his mouth, as a wild beaſt, made him return 
in that humbled, afflicted condition, through thoſe 
very countries, which a little before had beheld him ſo 
Haughty and imperious 
Upon his return to Niniveh, being enraged at his 
diſgrace, he treated his ſubjects after a moſt cruel and 
tyrannical manner. (n) The effects of his fury fell 


more heavily upon the Jews and Iſraelites, of whom 


he had great numbers maſſacred every day, ordering 


| * 2 Kings xix. 3537. (2) Tob. c. i. 18-24. 5 
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their bodies to be left expoſed in the ſtreets, and ſuf- 
fering no man to give them burial. ' Tobit, to avoid 


his cruelty, was obliged to conceal himſelf for ſome 
time, and ſuffer all his effects to be confiſcated, ' In 


mort, the king's ſavage temper render'd him ſo inſup- 


portable to his own family, that his two eldeft ſons con- 
ſpired againſt him, (o) and killed him in the temple, 
in the preſence of his god Niſroch, as he lay proſtrate 
before him. But theſe two princes, being obliged after 
this parricide to fly into Armenia, left the kingdom to 


' (3) EsARHADpON. We have already obſerved, 
that after Merodach-Baladan there was a ſucceſſion of 
kings at Babylon, of whom hiftory has tranſmitted 
nothing but the names. 'The royal family becomin 
extinct, there was an eight years interregnum, full of 
troubles and commotions. Eſarhaddon, taking ad- 
vantage of this juncture, made himſelf maſter of Baby- 
Jon ; and annexing it to his former dominions, reign- 
ed over the two united empires thirteen years. 
After having re- united Syria and Paleſtine to the 
Aſſyrian empire, which had been rent from it in the 


(OUS reign, he enter d the land of Iſrael, where 


took captive as many as were left there, and car- 
ried them into Aſſyria, except an inconſiderable num- 
ber that eſcaped his purſuit. And that the country 
might not become a deſart, he ſent colonies of idola- 
trous people, taken out of the countries beyond the 
Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria. () The 
prediction of Iſaiah was then fulfilled ; within threeſcore 
and frue years ſhall Ephraim be broken, that it be no 
more a people. This was exactly the ſpace of time 


elapſed between the prediction and the event; and the 


people of Iſrael did then truly ceaſe to be a viſible na- 


tion, what was left of them being altogether mixed and 


confounded with other nations. &, 
() This prince, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the land 


(o) 2 Kings xix, 37. (5) A. M. 3294. Ant. J. C. 710. Can, Ptal 
(2) II. vü. 8. (7) 2 Chron, xxxills 11, Iz. © 
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of Iſrael, ſent ſome of his generals with part of his 
army into Judea, to reduce that country likewiſe un- 


der his ſubjection. Theſe, generals defeated Manaſ- 


Teh, and having taken him priſoner, brought him to 
Efarhaddon, who put him in chains, and carried 
him with him to Babylon. But Manaſſeh, having 
afterwards appeaſed the 3 of God by a ſincere and 
lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and return'd to 
eruſalem. 
, (5) Mean time the colonies, that had been ſent into 
zamaria, in the room of its antient inhabitants, were 
rievouſly infeſted with lions. The king of Babylon 
Laing told, the cauſe of that calamity was their not 
worſhipping the God of the country, ordered an Iſ- 
raclitiſh prieſt to be ſent to them from among the 

captives taken in that country, to teach them the 
worſhip of the God of Iſrael. But theſe idolaters, 
contented with admitting the true God amongſt their 

antient divinities, worſhipped him jointly with their 
falſe deities. This corrupt worſhip continued after- 
Gs and was the ſource of the averſion entertain d 
wo e Fews againſt the Samaritans, 

_ Efarhaddon, after a proſperous reign of thirty-nine 
years over the Aſſyrians, and thirteen over the Baby- 
lonians, was ſucceeded by his ſon, 

(i) SaosdUcHINus, This prince is call'd in ſcrip- 

ture Nabuchodonoſor, which name was common to 


the kings of Babylon. To diſtinguiſh this from the 


others, he is. call'd Nabuchodonoſor the firſt. 
(u) Tobit was ſtill alive at this time, and dwelt a- 
mong other captives at Niniveh. Perceiving his end 
approaching, he foretold his children the ſudden de- 
ſtruction of that city; of which at that time there 
was not the leaſt. appearance. . He adviſed them to: 
quit the city, before its ruin came on, and to de- 
"Fart aſſoon as they had buried him and. his wife. 
The ruin of Niniueh is at hand, ſays the good old. 


5 2 Kings xvii. 2 . te AM nas; . c. | 
* Tob. xiv. IS + 05 ” 3335+ Ant. J. C. 669. 


man, 
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| man, abide no longer here, for I perceive the wickedneſs. 
/ the city will occaſion its deſtruftion, Theſe laſt words 
are very remarkable, the wickedneſs of the city will: oc- 
caſio its agſtruction. Men will be apt to impute the 
ruin of Niniveh to any other reaſon, but we are taught. 
by the Holy Ghoſt, that her unrighteouſneſs. was the. 
true cauſe-of it, . as it will be with-all other ſtates,” that 
imitate her crimes. 
(x) Nabuchodonoſor defeated the king of the Medes,, 
in a pitch'd battle fought the twelfth year of his reign 

upon the plain of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the capital 

of his kingdom, and return'd triumphant to Ninweh. ; 

When we come to treat of the hiſtory of the Medes, 

we ſhall give a more particular account of this victory. 

Twas immediately after this expedition, that Be- 
thulia was beſieged by Holoſernes, one of Nabuchodo- 
noſor's generals; and that the famous enterpriſe of 
Judith was accompliſhed. 

(3) SARACUs, otherwiſe call'd Cayna-LADANUS. 
This prince ſucceeded Saoſduchinus; and having ren- 
dered himſelf contemptible to his ſubjects, by his effe- 
minacy, and the little care he tcok of his dominions, 

Nabopolaſſar, a Babylonian by birth, and general of 
his army, uſurped that part of the Aſſyrian em pire, and 
reigned over it one and twenty years. 

(z) NABoPOLASSAR. This prince, the better to 
maintain his uſurp'd ſovereignty, made an alliance with 
e king of the Medes. With their joint forces 

e and took Niniveh, kill'd Saracus, and 
utterly. deſtroy'd that great city. We ſhall ſpeak more 
largely of this great event, when we come to the hiſ- 
tory of the Medes. From this time forwards the city 
of Babylon became the only capital: of the Aſſyrun 
empire. 

The je and the Medes, having deftroy'd 
Niniveh, became ſo formidable, that they drew upon 

: themſelves: the jealouſy of all their neighbours, Necho, 


Alex, Polyhiſt, R (2) A. M 3378. Ant. 1 2 626.5 
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king of Egypt, was ſo alarm'd at their power, that to j 
ſtop their progreſs he march'd towards the Euphrates at 
the head of a powerful army, and made ſeveral con- 


ſiderable conqueſts. See the hiſtory of the Egyptians (a) 


for what concerns this expedition, and the conſequen- 


ces that attended it. 


(5) Nabopolaſſar finding, that after the taking of | 
Carchemiſh by Necho, all Syria and Paleſtine had re- 


volted from him, and neither his age nor infirmities 
permitting him to go in perſon to recover them, he 
made his ſon: Nabuchodonoſor partner with him in the 


empire, and ſent him with an army, to reduce thoſe f 


countries to their former ſubjection. 

(c) From this time the ; Noe begin to reckon the 
years of Nabuchodonoſor, 'viz. from the end of the 
third year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, or rather 
from the beginning of the fourth. But the Baby loni- 
ans compute the reign of this prince only from the. 
death of his father, which happened two years later. 
(aA) NA BUcHODONOSOR II. This prince defeated 
Necho's army near the Euphrates, and retook Carche- 
miſh. From thence he march'd towards Syria and 


Paleftine, and re- united tzofſe provinces to his domi- | 


nions. Feb 

(2) He likewiſe enter'd Judea, beſieg'd Jeruſalem, 
and took it: He caus'd Jehoiakim to be put in chains, 
with a deſign to have him carry'd to Babylon; but 
being moved with his repentance and affliction, he 
reſtored him to his throne. Great numbers of the 
Jews, and, among the reſt, ſome children of the royal 
family, were carried captive” to Babylon, whither all 
the treaſures of the king's palace, and a part ef the ſa- 
cred veſſels of the temple were [likewiſe tranſported, 
Thus was the judgment God had denounc'd by the 
prophet Iſaiah to king Hezekiah accompliſhed. From 
this famous epocha, which was the fourth year of Je- 


(a) Val. „ >... (5) Beroſ. apud Jokph. Antiq. I. 10. e. 11. & 
eon. Ap. I. 1. le) A. M. 3398. Ant. J. C. 606. (d) Jer. xlvi. 2. 
2 Kings XXIV. 7. To 2 le) Dan. i. 17. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7. 4 
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hoiakim, king of Judah, we are to date the captivity. | 


S at IM of the Jews at Babylon, ſo often foretold by Jeremiah. 
on- Daniel, then but eighteen years old, was carried cap- 
(a) tive among the reſt; and Ezekiel ſometime afterwards. 
en- (f) Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
died Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, after having 

of W reign'd one and twenty years. Aſſoon as his ſon Na- 
re- buchodonoſor had news of his death, he ſet out with 


all expedition for Babylon, taking the neareſt way 
he WM through the deſart, attended only with a ſmall retinue, 
he leaving the bulk of his army with his generals, to be 
ſe conducted to Babylon with the captives and ſpoils. 
On his arrival, he received the government from the 


1 I. So 
3 


© hands of thoſe that had carefully preſerv'd it for him, 
E and ſo ſucceeded (g) to all the dominions of his father, 
Tr FF which comprehended Chaldea, Aſſyria, Arabia, Sy- 
i ria, and Paleſtine, over which, according to Ptolo- 
e. my, he reign'd forty- three years. 


( In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at 
which he was greatly terrified, though he could not call 
it again to mind. He thereupon conſulted the wiſe 
men and diviners of his kingdom, requiring of them 
to make known to him the ſubſtance of his dream. 
They all anſwer'd, that it was beyond the reach of 
their art to divine the thing itſelf ; and that the utmoſt 
they could do, was to give the interpretation of his 
dream, when he had made it known to them. As 

abſolute princes are not accuſtomed to meet with op- 

poſition, but will be obey'd in all things, Nabucho- 
donoſor, imagining they dealt inſincerely with him, 
fell into a violent rage, and condemned them all to 
die. Now Daniel and his three companions were in- 
cluded in the ſentence, as being ranked among the wiſe 
men. But Daniel, having firſt invoked his God, de- 
fired to be introduced to the king, to whom he re- 
'vealed the whole ſubſtance of his dream. The thing 
thou ſaweſt (ſays he to Nebuchadnezzar) was an 

(J) Can, Ptol, Beroſ. apud Joſeph. Antiq. I. 10, c. 11. & con. 


Ap L IO. ) A. M. 3401. Ant. J. C. 603. (5) Dan. c. ii. 
| „ ;mage 
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& j mage 5 an enormous ſize, and a terrible counte- 


4 nance. The head thereof was of gold, the breaſt 
c and arms of ſilver, the belly and thighs of braſs, 


*r and the feet part of iron and part of clay. And as | 


e the king was attentively looking upon that viſion, 
„ behold a ſtone was cut out of a mountain without 
ee hands, and the ſtone ſmote the image upon his feet, 
& and brake them to pieces; the whole image was 


& ground as ſmall as duſt, and the ſtone became a 


| & great mountain, and filled the whole earth.“ When 
Daniel had related the dream, he gave the king like- 


wiſe the interpretation thereof, ſhewing him how it 


ſignified the three great empires, which were to ſuc- 
ceed that of the Aſſyrians, namely, the Perſian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to ſome) that 
of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the great. After theſe 
& kingdoms (continued Daniel) ſhall the God of hea- 
even ſet up a kingdom, which ſhall never be de- 
il ſtroyed; and this kingdom ſhall not be left to other 
* 
& theſe kingdoms, and ſhall ſtand for ever.” By 
which Daniel plainly foretold the kingdom of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Nebuchadnezzar, quite raviſh'd with admira- 
tion and aſtoniſhment, after having acknowledged and 
loudly declared, that the God of the Iſraelites was 
really the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the high- 
| eſt offices in the kingdom, made him chief of the 
govemours over all the wiſe men, ruler of the' whole 
province of Babylon, and one of the principal lords of 
the council, that always attended the. court. His three 
friends were alfo promoted to honours and dignities. 
( At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king 
of Babylon, whoſe generals, that were till in Judea, 


march'd againſt him, and committed all kinds of 


hoſtilities upon his country. He ſlept with bis fathers, 

is all the ſcripture ſays of his death. Jeremiah had 

Propheſied, that he ſhould neither be regretted nor la- 

mented ; but ſhould be buried with the Oe f an aſs, 
"089" 2 Kings xxiv. , 2. | 

| drawn 


people, but ſhall break in pieces and conſume all 
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drawn and caſt forth beyond the gates | of of Feruſalem - : 
This was no doubt fulfilled, tho it is not known in 
what manner. 

"IO Jechonias ſucceeded both to the throne and ini- 
quity of his father. Nebuchadnezzar's lieutenants 
continuing the blockade of Jeruſalem, in three months 
time he himſelf came at the head of his army, and 
made himſelf maſter of the city. He plundered both 
the temple and the king's palace of all their treaſures, 
and ſent tbem away to Babylon, together with all the 
golden veſſels remaining, which Solomon had made 
for the uſe of the temple: he carried away likewiſe a 
vaſt number of captives, amongit whom was king Je- 
chonias, his mother, his wives, with all the chief 
officers and great men of his kingdom. In the room 
of Jechonias, he ſet upon the throne his uncle Matta- 
niah, who was otherwiſe call'd Zedekiah. 

05 This prince had as little religion and proſperity 
as his fore-fathers. Having made an alliance with 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath of fide- 
lity he had taken to the king of Babylon. The lat- 
ter ſoon chaſtiſed him for it, and immediately laid 
ſiege to Jeruſalem. The king of Egypt's arrival at 
the head of an army gave the beſieged ſome hopes; but 
their joy was very ſhort-liv'd ; the Egyptians were 
defeated, and the conqueror return d againſt Jeruſalem, 


a , and renew'd the ſiege, which laſted near a twelve- 
F | month, (&) At laſt the city was taken by ſtorm, and 
© a terrible ſlaughter enſued. Zedekiah's two ſons were 
5 by Nebuchadnezzar's orders kill'd before their father's 
E- 1 face, with all the nobles and principal men of Judah. 
L Zedekiah himſelf had both his eyes put out, was 


loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he 
was confined in priſon as long as he lived. The cit 
and temple were pillaged and burnt, and all their for- 
tifications demoliſh'd. 
(i) 2 Kings xxiv. 1720, and xxi. 1 10. a . 
Ant. J. C. 589. 9 
* Al. Jechoiakim. 2 Kings xxiv. 6-18. 
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() Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, af- 
ter his ſucceſsful war againſt Judea, he order'd a golden 
ſtatue to be made ſixty * cubits high, aſſembled all 
the great men of the kingdom to celebrate the dedi- 
cation of it, and commanded all his _— to wor- 
ſhip it, threatning to caſt thoſe that ſhould refuſe into 
the midſt of a burning fiery furnace. Upon this oc- 


' calion it was, that the three young Hebrews, Ananias, 


Miſael, and Azarias, who with an invincible courage 
refuſed to comply with the king's impious ordinance, 
were preſerved after a miraculous manner, in the midſt 
of the flames, The king, himſelf a witneſs of this 
aſtoniſhing miracle, publiſhed an edit, whereby all 
perſons whatſoever were forbid, upon pain of death, 
to ſpeak any thing amiſs againft the God of Ananias, 
Miſael, and Azarias : He likewiſe promoted theſe three 
young men to the higheſt honours and employments. 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-firſt year of his 
reign, and the fourth after the deſtruction of ſeruſa- 
lem, march'd again into Syria, and beſieg'd Tyre, 
at the time when Ithobal was king thereof, Tyre was 
a ſtrong and opulent city, which had never been ſub- 
Jeet to any foreign power, and was then in great re- 
pute for its commerce; (m) by which many of its citi- 
zens were become like ſo many princes in wealth and 
magnificence. It was built by the Sidonians two 
hundred and forty years before the temple of Jeru- 
 . falem. For Sidon being taken by the Philiſtines of 
Aſcalon, many of its inhabitants made their eſcape in 
ſhips, and founded the city of Tyre. And for this 
reaſon we find it call'd in Ifaiah, (2) the daughter of 
Sidon. But the daughter ſoon ſurpaſs'd the mother in 
grandeur, riches, and power. Accordingly, at the 
time we are ſpeaking of, ſhe was in a condition to re- 
ſiſt thirteen years together a monarch, to whoſe yoke 
all the reſt of the eaſt had ſubmitted. 


| 98 . (). Ezek. xxvi. 27. II. xiii, 8. Juſt, I. 18. c. 3. 
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(e) It was not till after ſo many years, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar made himſelf maſter of Tyre. His troops 
ſuffer d incredible hardſhips before it; ſo that, accord- 
ing to the prophet's expreſſion, (ↄ) every head was made 
bald, and every ſhoulder was peeled. Before the city 
Was "reduced to the laſt extremity, its inhabitants re- 
tired, with the greateſt part of their effects, into a 
neighbouring iſle, half a mile from the ſhore, where 


they built a new city ; the name and glory whereof 


extinguiſhed the remembrance of the old one, which 
from thenceforward became a mere village, retaining 
the name of antient Tyre. 

(q) Nebuchadnezzar and his army having undergone 
the utmoſt fatigues during ſo long and difficult a fiege, 


and having found nothing in the place to requite them 


for the ſervice they had render'd almighty God ('tis 
the expreſſion of the prophet) in executing his ven- 
geance upon that city, to make them amends, God 
was pleaſed to promiſe by the mouth of Ezekiel, that 
he would give them the ſpoils of Egypt. And indeed 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt ſeon after, as I 
hare more fully related in the hiſtory of the Egyp- 
tians (7). 

When this prince had 1 finiſhed all his wars, 
and was in a ſtate of perfect peace and tranquillity, he 
put the laſt hand to the he building, or rather to the em- 


belliſhing of Babylon. The reader may ſee in Joſe- 


phus (5) an account of the magnificent ſtructures 
aſcrib'd to this monarch by ſeveral writers. I have 
mentioned a great part of them in the deſcription al- 


ready given of that ſtately city. 


(t) Whilſt nothing ſeemed wanting to compleat Ne- 


buchadnezzar's happineſs, a frightful dream difturb'd 


his repoſe, and fill'd him with great anxiety, He 
dreamed, He ſaw a tree in the midſt of the earth, 


66 Sh height was great: The tree grew, and was 


(o) Joſ. Antiq. I. 10. c. 11. & con. Ap. 1.1. (p) Ez. xxix. 18, 19, 
(2) Ez. xxix. 18--20, 65 Vol. I. 09 Antiq. I. 10. c. 11. 
le) Dan. c. iv. 
„ ſttong, 
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-< ſtrong, and the height of it reached unto heaven, 
4 and the ſight thereof to the end of the earth. The 
c leaves were fair, and the fruit much; and in it was 
* meat for all: The beaſts of the field had fhadow * 
cc under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the 
*<© boughs thereof; and all fleſh was fed of it. Then 
c a watcher and an holy one came down from heaven, 
* and cry'd; Hew down the tree, and cut off his 
“ branches, ſhake off his leaves, and ſcatter his fruit; 
6 Tet the beaſts get away from under it, and the 
“ fowls from his branches. Nevertheleſs leave the 
5 ſtump of his roots in the earth, even with a band of 


< iron and braſs, in the tender graſs of the field ; and I [ene 
& Jet it be wet with the dew of heaven, and let his 4 1 
<< portion be with the beaſts in the graſs of the earth. 4 5 
& Let his heart be changed from man's; and let a } h 
<c beaſt's heart be given unto him; and let ſeven times 1 
c paſs over him. This matter is by the decree of the | a 
« watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy 2 * 
ones, to the intent that the living may know, that * 
the moſt High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and cc hy 
“ giveth it to whomſoever he will, and ſetteth up : 4 
„ over it the baſeſt of men.“ | On. W yy 
[ be king, juſtly terrified at this terrible dream, con- * 
ſulted all his wiſe men and magicians, but to no pu- * - 
pole. He was obliged to have recourſe to Daniel, who i . N 
expoitnded the dream, and applied it to the king's own f ,, " 
perſon, ' plainly declaring to him, „* That he ſhould 14 5 


be driven from the company of men for ſeven years, hoe f 
<< ſhould be reduced to the condition and fellowſhip I s 

<< of the beaſts of the field, and feed upon graſs like a out | 
, bullock ; that his kingdom nevertheleſs ſhould be } bc 


6 prefery'd for him, and he ſhould re- poſſeſs his throne, e 
when he ſhould have learnt to know and acknow- | pa 


=y 


e ledge, that all power is from above, and cometh |} ©. 
from heaven. After this he exhorted him to break ÞF thin 
off his ſins by righteouſneſs, and his iniquities by © 

&© thewing mercy to the poor.“ TS Y 
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Alt thefe things came to paſs upon Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as the prophet had foretold. At the end of twelve 
months, as he was walking in his palace, and ad- 
miring the beauty and magnificence of his buildings, 
he ſaid, „Is not this great Babylon, which I have 
« built for the houſe of the kingdom, by the might 
« of my power, and for the honour of my majeſty ?”? 
Would a ſecret impulſe of complacency and vanity in 
a prince, at the ſight of ſuch noble ſtructures erected 
by himſelf, appear to us fo very criminal? And yet, 
hardly were the words out of his mouth, when a voice 
came down from heaven, and pronounced this ſen- 
tence: In the ſame hour his underſtanding went 
& from him; he was driven from men, and did eat 
& graſs like oxen, and his body was wet with the dew 
“of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles fea- 


M thers, and his nails like birds claws.” 


After the expiration of the appointed time, he re- 
cover'd his ſenſes, and the uſe of his underſtanding: 
« He lifted up his eyes unto heaven (ſays the ſcrip- 
% ture) and bleſſed the Moſt High; he praiſed and 
4 honoured him that liveth for ever, whoſe dominion 
is an everlaſting dominion, and his kingdom is 
«© from generation to generation: Confeſſing,. That 
« all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing be- 
<« fore him, and that he doeth according to his will, 
in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
<« of the earth; and none can ſtay his hand, or fay 
«© unto him, What doſt thou?“ Now he recover d 


his former countenance and form. His courtiers went 
7} out to ſeek him; he was reſtored to his throne, and 


became greater and more powerful than ever. Being 
affected with the heartieſt gratitude, he cauſed by a 
ſolemn edict to be publiſhed, through the whole extent 
of his dominions, what aſtoniſhing and miraculous 


: things God had wrought in his perſon, 


One year after this Nebuchadnezzar died, having 
reign'd . forty-three years, reckoning from the death 
of his father. He was one of the greateſt monarchs 

"T0 k 1... D that 
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that. ever reigned in the eaſt, He was ſucceeded by | 


| his ſon, 


(a) Evit-MEeroDacn. As ſoon as he was ſettled | 
in the throne, he releas'd Jechonias, king of Judah, 
out of priſon, where he had been confin'd near ſeven 


and thirty years. 


In the reign of this Evil-merodach, which laſted but 


two years, the learned place Daniel's detection of the 


fraud practiſed by the prieſts of Bel; the innocent ar- 
tifice, by which he contriy'd to kill the dragon, which 
was worſhip'd as a god; and the miraculous deliver- 
ance of the ſame prophet out of the den of lions, where 
he had victuals brought him by the prophet Habak kuk. 

(5) Evil-merodach render'd himſelf fo odious by his 


debauchery, and other extravagancies, that his own re- 


lations conſpired againſt him, and put him to death. 


(c) NeRIGLIsSAR, his ſiſter's husband, and one of 


the chief conſpirators, reigned in his ſtead. 


Immediately on his acceflion to the crown, he made 


great preparations for war againſt the Medes, which 


made Cyaxares ſend for Cyrus out of Perſia to his 


aſſiſtance. This ſtory will be more particularly re- 


lated by and by, where we ſhall find that this prince 


was ſlain in battle, in the fourth year of his reign. 


(d) LaBoROSOARCHOD, his ſon, ſucceeded to the 
Being born 
with the moſt vicious inclinations, he indulg'd them 
without reſtraint when he came to the crown; as if 


throne. This was a very wicked prince. 


he had been inveſted with ſovereign power, only to / 


have the privilege of committing with impunity the 


moſt infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned but 


nine months ; his own ſubjects conſpiring againſt him 
put him to death. His ſucceſſor was 
(e) LABVNIT, or NABONID. This prince had 


likewiſe other names, and in ſcripture that of Bel- 


ſhazzar. 


(a) A. M. 3441. Ant. J. C. 562, 2 Kings xxv. 279—30. 
(5) Beroſ. Megaſthen. (c) A. M. 3444. Ant. J. C. 560, Cyrop. I. I. 
() A. M. 3448. Ibid, le) A. M. 3449. 
*T'is 
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*Tis reaſonably ſuppoſed that he was the ſon of 
Evilmerodach, by his wite Nitocris, and conſequent- 
ly grand- ſon to Nebuchadnezzar, to whom, accord- 
ing to Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of the eaſt 
were to be ſubje&, as alſo to his fon, and his grand-- 
ſon after him: (J) All nations ſhall ſerve him, and his 
fon, and his ſon's ſon, until the very time of his land 
ſhall come. 4669 | 

(g) Nitocris is that queen who raiſed ſo many noble 
edifices in Babylon. She cauſed her own monument 
to be placed over one of the moſt remarkable gates of 
the city, with an inſcription, diſſuading her ſucceſſors 
from touching the treaſures laid up in it, without the 
moſt urgent and indiſpenſable neceſſity, The tomb 
remain'd- unopen'd till the reign of Darius, who, upon 
his breaking it open, inſtead of thoſe immenſe trea- 
ſures he had flatter'd himſelf with, found nothing but 
the following inſcription : 3 

IF THOU HADsT NOT AN INSATIABLE THIRST 
AFTER MONEY, AND A MOST SORDID, AVARI- 
CIOUS SOUL, THOU WOULD'ST NEVER HAVE 
BROKEN OPEN THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD, 

(% In the firſt year of Belſhazzar's reign, Daniel 
had the viſion of the four beaſts, which repreſented the 
four great monarchies, and the kingdom of the Meſſiah, 
which was to ſucceed them. (2) In the third year of 
the ſame reign he had the viſion of the ram and the 
F he-goat, which pre- figur'd the deſtruction of the Per- 
ſian empire by Alexander the great, and the perſecu- 
tion which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, ſhould 


ut bring upon the Jews. I ſhall hereafter make ſome re- 
m flections upon theſe prophecies, and give a larger ac- 
count of them. 5 is role 
xd () Belſhazzar, whilſt his enemies were beſieging Ba- 
1- ÞF bylon, gave a great entertainment to his whole court, 


upon a certain feſtival, which was annually celebrated 
with great rejoicing. The joy of this feaſt was great- 

I © ( ) Jer. xxvii. 7. (g) Her. I. 1. c. 185, Kc. (5) Dan, c. vii. 
(7, c. viii, (k). Dan, c. v. | 


D on 
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Jy diſturb'd by a viſion, and till more ſo by the ex- 
plication, which Daniel gave of it to the king. The 
ſentence written upon the wall imported, that his king- 
dom was taken from him, and given to the Medes 
and Perſians. That very night the city was taken, and 
Belſhazzar kill de. 

J) Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having 
ſubſiſted two hundred and ten years from the deſtruction 
of the great Aſſyrian empire. 7 5 3 

The particular circumſtances of the ſiege, and the 


taking of Babylon, ſhall be related in the hiſtory of | 


Cyrus, * | 
CT AP. MM. | 
The hiſtory of the kingdom of the Medes. | 
(m) I TOOK notice, in ſpeaking of the deftruc- 
1 tion of the antient Aſſyrian empire, that ar- 
baces, general of the Medes, was one of the chief au- 


thors of the conſpiracy againſt Sardanapalus: And ſe- 


veral writers believe, that he then immediately became 
fovereign maſter of Media, and many other provinces, |: 
and aflum'd the title of king. Herodotus is not of this 
opinion, I ſhall relate what that celebrated hiſtorian *' 
ſays upon the ſubject. 146i 1 
(nu) The Aſſyrians, who had for many ages held the 
empire of Aſia, began to decline in their power by the 
revolt of ſeveral nations. The Medes firſt threw off 
their yoke, and maintain'd for ſome time the liberty ? 
they had acquired by their valour : but that liberty de- 
generating into licentiouſneſs, and their government 
not being well eſtabliſhed, they fell into a kind of anar- 
chy, worſe than their former ſubjection. Injuſtice, | 
violence, and rapine, prevailed every-where, becauſe | 
there was no-body that had either power enough to 
reſtrain them, 1 to puniſh the of- i 
fenders. But all tl. eſe diſorders induced the people to 


F 


(1) A. M. 468. Ant. J. C. 536. (m) A, M. 3257. 1 


Ant. J. C. 747. (2, Herod, I. 1. c. 95. | : 
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ſettle a form of government, which render'd the ſtate 
more flouriſhing than ever it was before. | 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into 
tribes. Almoſt all the people dwelt in villages, when 
Dejoces, the ſon of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erected 
the ſtate into a monarchy. This perſon ſeeing the 
great diſorders that prevailed throughout all Media, re- 
ſolved to take advantage of thoſe troubles, and make 
them ſerve to exalt him to the royal dignity. He had 
a great reputation in his own country, and paſs' d for 


3 | a man, not only regular in his own conduct, but poſ- 


ſeſs d of all the prudence and equity neceſſary for a 
overnor. 
As ſoon as he had form'd the deſign of obtaining 
the throne, he laboured to make the good qualities that 
had been obſerved in him more conſpicuous than ever: 
he ſucceeded ſo well, that the inhabitants of the village 
where he lived made him their judge. In this office he 
acquitted himſelf with great prudence; and his cares 
had all the ſucceſs expected from them; for he brought 
the people of that village to a ſober and regular liſe. 
The inhabitants of other villages, whom perpetual diſ- 
orders. ſuffer d not to live in quiet, obſerving the good 
order Dejoces had introduced in the place where he pre- 
ſided as judge, began to addreſs themſelves to him, and 
make him arbitrator of their differences. The fame 
of his equity daily increaſing, all ſuch as had any affair 
of conſequence, brought it before him, expecting to 
find that equity in Dejoces, which they could meet 
with no- where elſe. | £5 Ut 
When he found himſelf thus far advanc'd in his de- 
ſigns, he judg'd it a proper time to ſet his laſt engines 


to work for the compaſſing his point. He therefore 


retired from buſineſs, pretending to be over-fatigued 


with the multitude of people, that reſorted to him from 


all quarters ; and would not exerciſe the office of judge 
any longer, notwithſtanding all the importunity of 


{ ſuch as wiſhed well to the publick tranquillity. 


Wrenever any perſons addreſs'd themſelves to him, 
D 3 he 
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he told them, that his own domeſtic affairs would not 
allow him to attend thoſe of other people. f £ 
The licentiouſneſs, which had been for ſome time 
reſtrain'd by the management of Dejoces, began to pre- 
vail more than ever, as ſoon as he had withdrawn him- 


ſelf from the adminiſtration of affairs; and the evil 


_ Increas'd to ſuch a degree, that the Medes were oblig'd | 

to aſſemble, and deliberate upon the means of curing *' 
ſo dangerous a diſorder. 

There are different forts of ambition: Some violent 
and impetuous, carry every thing as it were by ſtorm, 
ſticking at no kind of cruelty or murder: Another 
ſort more gentle, like that we are ſpeaking of, puts on 
an appearance of moderation and juſtice, working un- 
der ground (if I may uſe that expreſſion) and yet ar- 
rives at her point as ſurely as the other. 

Dejoces, who ſaw things ſucceeding according to 
his wiſh, - ſent his emiflaries to the aſſembly, after 
having inſtructed them in the part they, were to act. 
When expedients for ſtopping the courſe of the pub- 
lie evils came to be propoſed, theſe emiſſaries, ſpeak- 

ing in their turn, repreſented, that unleſs the face of 
the republic was entirely chang'd, their country 
would become uninhabitable; that the only means to 
remedy the preſent diſorders was to elect a king, who 
ſhould have authority to reſtrain violence, and make 
laws for the government of the nation. Then every 
man could proſecute his own affairs in peace and ſafety; 
whereas the injuſtice, that now reign'd in all parts, 
would quickly force the people to abandon the country. 
This opinion was generally approv'd; and the whole 
company was convinc'd, that no expedient could be 
devis'd more effectual for curing the preſent evil, than 
that of converting the ſtate into a monarchy. The 
only thing then to be done, was to chuſe a king ; and 
about this their deliberations were not long, They 
all agreed, there was not a man in Media ſo capable 
of governing as Dejoces; ſo that he was immediately 
with common conſent elected king. 
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If ve reflect in the leaſt on the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
kingdoms, in any age or country whatſoever, we ſhall 
find, that the maintenance of order, and the care of 
the public good, was the-original deſign of monarchy. 
Indeed there would be no poſſibility of eſtabliſhing or- 
der and peace, if all men were reſolv'd to be indepen- 
dent, and would not ſubmit to an authority, which 
takes from them a part of their liberty, in order to 
preſerve the reſt. Mankind muſt be perpetually at 
war, if they will always be ſtriving for dommion 
over others, or refuſe to ſubmit to the Rrongeſt. For 
the ſake of their own peace and ſafety they muſt have 
a maſter, and muſt conſent to obey him, This is the 
human origin of government. (o) And the ſcripture 


teacheth us, that the divine providence has not only 


allow'd of the projet, and the execution of it, but 
conſecrated it likewiſe by an immediate communica- 
tion of his own power. | 

There is nothing certainly nobler or greater, than 
to ſee a private perſon, eminent for his merit and vir- 
tue, and fitted by his excellent talents for the higheſt 
employments, and yet through inclination and modeſty 
preferring a life of obſcurity and retirement ; than to 
ſee ſuch a man ſincerely refuſe the offer made to him, 
of reigning over a whole nation, and at laſt conſent to 
undergo the toil of government, upon no other mo- 
tive than that of being ſerviceable to his fellow citi- 
zens. His firſt diſpoſition, by which he declares that 
he is acquainted with the duties, and conſequently 
with the dangers annex'd to a ſovereign power, ſhews 
him to have a ſoul more elevated and great than great- 
neſs itſelf; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, a ſoul ſuperior 
to all ambition : Nothing can ſhew him ſo perfectly 
worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he 
has of his not being ſo, and his fears of being unequal 
to it. But when he generouſly ſacrifices his own quiet 
and ſatisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
public, *tis plain he underſtands mom that ſovereign 

(o) Rom. xiii. , 2. 


D a. power 
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power has in it really good, or truly valuable; which | 
is, that it puts a man in a condition of becoming the 


and juſtice to flouriſh, of bringing virtue and probity 
into reputation, and of eſtabliſhing peace and plenty: 


accept the ſupreme power. 


ſeeming repugnancy what a man earneſtly deſires, and 
What he has been labouring by ſecret under-hand prac- 
tices. to obtain; this double - dealing has ſo much mean- 


at the ſame time never ſo extraordinary. 

(D) DRJOcEs reign'd fifty-three years. When De- 
joces had aſcended the throne, he endeavour'd to con- 
vince the people, that they were not miſtaken in the 
choice they had made of him, for reſtoring of order. 
At firſt he reſolv'd to have his dignity of king attend- 
ed with all the marks that could inſpire an awe and 
reſpeR for his perſon. He oblig'd his ſubjects to build 
him a magnificent palace in the place he appointed. 
This palace he ſtrongly fortified, and choſe out from 

am<ng his people ſuch perſons as he judg'd fitteſt to be 

guards, | 
Aſter having thus provided for his own ſecurity, he 


having been accuſtomed to live in the country, and in 


G A. M. 3294. Ant. J. C. 710. Her, I. 1. c. 96-101. 
Fo villages, 


defender of his country, of procuring it many advan- | 
tages, and of redreſſing various evils ; of cauſing law 


And he comforts himſelf for the cares and troubles, to 
which he is expoſed, by the proſpect of the many be- 
nefits reſulting from them to the public. Such a gover- | 
nor was Numa at Rome, and ſuch have been ſome *' 
other emperors, whom the people have conſtrain'd to 


It muſt be own'd (I can't help repeating it) that 
there is nothing nobler or greater than ſuch a diſpoſi- bf 
tion, But to put on the mask of modeſty and virtue, b: 
in order to ſatisfy one's ambition, as Dejoces did; to 
affect to appear outwardly what a man is not in- 
wardly ; to refuſe for a time, and then accept with a 


-neſs in it, that it neceſſarily leſſens our opinion of the 
perſon, and extremely eclipſes his merit, be his talents 


22 7 'd himſelf to poliſh and civilize his ſubjects, who i 
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villages, almoſt without laws and without polity, had 
contracted a ſavage diſpoſition, To this end he com- 
manded them to build a city, marking out himſelf the 
place and circumference of the walls. This city was 
compaſſed about with feven diſtin& walls, all diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner, that the outermoſt did not hinder the 
arapet of the ſecond from being ſeen, nor the ſecond 
that of the third, and fo of all the reſt. The ſitua- 
tion of the place was extremely favourable for ſuch a 
deſign, for it was a regular hill, whoſe aſcent was 
equal on every ſide. Within the laſt and ſmalleſt en- 
cloſure ſtood the king's palace, with all his treaſures : 
In the fixth, which was next to that, there were ſe- 
yeral apartments for lodging the officers of his houſ- 
hold ; and the intermediate fpaces, between the other 
walls, were appointed for the habitation of the peo- 


ple: The firſt and largeſt encloſure was about the 


bigneſs of Athens. The name of this city was Ec- 


batana. | | 
The proſpect of it was magnificent and beautiful; 


for, beſides the diſpoſition of the walls, which formed 


a kind of amphitheatre, the different colours where- 
with the ſeveral parapets were painted formed a de- 
lightful variety. | 

After the city was finiſhed, and Dejoces had obliged 
part of the Medes to ſettle in it, he turned all his 
thoughts to compoſing of laws for the good of the 
ſtate. But being perſuaded, that the majeſty of Rings 
is moſt reſpected afar off major ex longinquo reveren- 
tia, Tacit.] he began to keep himfelf at a diſtance 
from his people; was almoſt inacceſſible and inviſible 
to his ſubjects, not ſuffering them to ſpeak, or com- 
municate their affairs to him, but only by petitions, 
and the interpoſition of his officers. And even thoſe, 
that had the privilege of approaching him, might nei- 
ther laugh nor ſpit in his preſence. | . 

This great ſtateſman acted in this manner, in orde 

the better to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the 
crown, For, having to deal with men, yet unciviliz d, 
| D 5 and 
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and no very good judges of true merit, he was afraid, 
that too great a familiarity with him might induce con- 


tempt, and occaſion plots and conſpiracies againſt | 
growing power, which is generally look'd upon with 
invidious and diſcontented eyes. But by keeping him- 
ſelf thus conceal'd from the eyes of the people, and 
making himſelf known only by the wiſe laws he 
made, and the ſtrict juſtice he took care to admini- 
ſter to every one, he acquired the reſpe& and eſteem | 


of all his ſubjects. es 

Tiis ſaid, that from the innermoſt part of his palace 
he ſaw every thing that was done in his dominions, by 
means of his emiſſaries, who brought him accounts, 
and inform'd him of all tranſactions. By this means 
no crime eſcaped either the knowledge of the prince, 
or the rigour of the law ; and the puniſhment treading 
upon the heels of the offence, kept the wicked in awe, 
and ſtop'd the courſe of violence and injuſtice, 


Things might poſſibly paſs in this manner to a cer- 


tain degree during his adminiſtration : but there is no- 
thing more obvious, than the great inconveniencies ne- 


ceſſarily reſulting from the cuſtom introduced by De- 


joces, and wherein he has been imitated by the reſt 
of the Eaſtern potentates ; the cuſtom, I mean, of 
living concealed in his palace, of governing by ſpies 
diſperſed throughout his kingdom, of relying ſolely 
upon their {incerity for the truth of fats ; of not ſuf- 
fering truth, the complaints of the oppreſſed, and the 
_ juſt reaſons of innocent perſons to be conveyed to him 


any other way, than through foreign channels, that is, 


by men liable to be prejudiced or corrupted ; men 
that ſtop'd up all avenues to remonſtrances, or the re- 
paration of injuries, and that were capable of doing the 
greateſt injuſtice themſelves, with ſo much the more 
eaſe and aſſurance, as their iniquity remained undiſ- 
covered, and conſequently unpuniſhed, But beſides all 
this, methinks, that very affectation in princes of be- 
ing inviſible ſhews them to be conſcious of their ſlen- 
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der merit, which ſhuns the light, and dares not ſtand 


the teſt of a near examination. | | | 
Dejoces was fo wholly taken up in humanizing and 


ſoftening the manners, and in making laws for the 
good government of his people, that he never engaged 
in any enterpriſe againſt his neighbours, tho* his reign 
was very long, for he did not die till after having 


reign'd fifty-three years. 
(4) PHRA ORT Es reign'd 22 years. After the death 


of Dejoces, his ſon Phraortes, called otherwiſe * Aphra- 

artes, ſucceeded. The ſole affinity between theſe two 
names would make one believe, that this is the king 

called in ſcripture Arphaxad : but that opinion has many 

other ſubſtantial reaſons to ſupport it, as may be ſeen 
in father Montfaucon's learned diflertation, of which 
I have made great uſe in this treatiſe. The paſſage in 
Judith, That Arphaxad built a very ſtrong city, and 
calPd it Ecbatana, has deceived moſt authors, and 
made them believe, that Arphaxad muſt be Dejoces, 

who was certainly the founder of that city. But the 
Greek text of Judith, which the vulgar. tranſlation - 
renders £4ificauit, ſays only, (r) That Arphaxad added 
aew buildings to Echatana, And what .can be more 

natural, than that the father not having entirely per- 
fected ſo conſiderable a work, the ſon ſhould put the 

laſt hand to it, and make ſuch additions as were want- 
ing? | | „ 

() Phraortes, being of a very warlike temper, and 
not contented with the kingdom of Media, left him 
by his father, attack'd the Perſians; and defeating, 


them in a deciſive battle, brought them under ſubjec- 


tion to his empire. Then ſtrengthen'd by the acceſ- 
ſion of their troops, he attack'd other neighbouring 
nations, one after another, till he made himſelf maſter 
of almoſt all the upper Aſia, which comprehends all 


(9) A. M. 3347. Ant. J. C. 657. Her. c. 102. (7) *ETwXx0d; un 
Ts £71 ExcaTayo. (s) Judith, Text. Gr. Her. I. 7. e. 102. 
He 1s called o b Euſebius, Chiron, Gras, and b Ceor. Syncel.. 
Judith i. 1. n 5 IM * 
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that lies north of mount Taurus, from Media as far 


as the river Halys. 


Elate with this good ſucceſs, he ventured to turn | 


his arms againſt the Aſſyrians, at that time indeed 


weaken'd thro? the revolt of ſeveral nations, but yet | 
very powerful in themſelves. Nabuchodonoſor, their 
king, otherwiſe calPd Saoſduchinus, rais'd a great army | 
in his own country, and * ſent embaſſadors to ſeveral | 


other nations of the eaſt, to require their aſſiſtance, 
They all refuſed him with contempt, and ignomini> 
ouſly treated his embaſſadors, letting him ſee, that 
they no longer dreaded that empire, which had for- 


merly kept the greateſt part of them in a flavith * | 


ion. 
The king, highly enraged at ſuch inſolent treat- 


ment, ſwore by his throne and his reign, that he 


would be revenged of all thoſe nations, and put them 
every one to the ſword. He then prepared for battle, 
with what forces he had, in the plain of Ragau. A 
great battle enſued there, which prov'd fatal to Phra-, 
ortes. He was. defeated, his cavalry fled, his chariots 
were overturned and put into diſorder, and Nabucho- 
donoſor gained a compleat victory. Then taking ad- 
vantage of the defeat and confuſion of the Medes, 
he entered their country, took their cities, puſh'd on 
his conqueſts even to Ecbatana, forced the towers and 
the walls by ſtorm, and gave the city to be pillaged 
by his ſoldiers, who plunder'd it, and ſtripp'd it of all 
its ornaments, 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had eſcaped into 
the mountains of Ragau, fell at laſt into the hands of 
Nabuchodonofor, who cruelly caus'd him to be ſhot to 
death with darts. After that, he return'd to Nini- 
veh with all his army, which was ſtill very numerous; 
and for four months together did nothing but feaſt 


and divert himſelf with thoſe that had accompanied 


him in this expedition. 

In Judith we read that the king of Afſyria ſent 

Te Greek text * theſe meg before the battle. 
Holophernes 
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Holophernes with a powerful army, to revenge him- 
ſelf of thoſe that had refuſed him ſuccours; the pro- 
greſs and cruelty of that commander, the general con- 
ſternation of all the people, the courageous reſolution 
of the Iſraelites to withſtand him, in hopes that their 
God would defend them, the extremity to which Be- 
thulia and the whole nation was reduced, the mira- 
culous deliverance of that city by the courage and con- 
duct of the brave Judith, and the compleat overthrow 
of the Aſſyrian army are all related in the ſame book. 

(t) CYVAxaAxRxs I. reign'd 40 years. This prince 
ſucceeded to the throne immediately after his father's 
death. He was a very brave, enterprizing prince, 

and knew how to make his advantage of the late over- 
throw of the Aſſyrian army. He firſt ſettled himſelf 

well in his kingdom of Media, and then conquered all 
upper Aſia. But what he had moſt at heart was, to 
go and attack Niniveh, to revenge the death of his 
father by the deſtruction of that great city. 

The Aſſyrians came out to meet him, having only 
the remains of that great army, which was deſtroy'd 
before Bethulia. A battle enſued, wherein the Aſſyri- 
ans were defeated, and driven back to Niniveh, Cya- 
xares, purſuing his victory, laid ſiege to the city, which 
was upon the point of falling inevitably into his hands, 
'F but that the time was not yet come when God de- 

ſigned to puniſh that city for her crimes, and for the 
calamities ſhe had brought upon his people, as well as 
other nations. It was delivered from its preſent dan- 
ger in the following manner. 14.5 
A formidable army of Scythians, from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palus Mzotis, had driven the Cim- 
merians out of Europe, and was ſtill marching under 
the conduct of king Madyes in purſuit of them. The 
Cimmerians had found means to eſcape from the Scy- 
thians, who were advancing into Media, Cyaxares, 
hearing of this eruption, raiſed the ſiege from before 
Niniveh, and marched with all his forces againft that 


lt) A. M. 3369. Ant. J. C. 635. Herod, I. i, c. 103-106. 
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mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, was 
going to over-run all Aſia. The two armies engaged, 


and the Medes were vanquiſned. The Barbarians, 


finding no other obſtacle in their way, over- ſpread not 


only Media, but {almoſt all Aſia. After that, they 


march'd towards Egypt, from whence Pſammiticus di- 


verted their courſe by preſents. They then return'd 


into Paleſtine, where ſome of them plunder'd the tem- 
ple of Venus at Aſcalon, the moſt ancient temple de- 
dicated to that goddeſs. Some of theſe Scythians ſet- | 
tled at Bethſhean, a city in the tribe of Manaſſeh, on 
this ſide Jordan, which from them was afterwards 


call'd — — 1 


The Scythians for the ſpace of twenty-eight years 
were, maſters of the upper Aſia, namely, the two Ar- 
menia's, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia; 
during which time they ſpread deſolation wherever 
they came. The Medes had no way of getting rid of 
them, but by a treacherous ſtratagem. Under pre- 
tence of cultivating and ſtrengthening the alliance they 
had made together, they invited the greateſt part of 3 
them to a general feaſt, which was made in every fa- 
mily. Each maſter of the feaſt made his gueſts drunk, 
and in that condition were the Scythians maſſacred. The 
Medes then repoſſeſs'd themſelves of the provinces they * 
had loſt, and once more extended their empire to the ® 
banks of the Halys, which was their antient boundary + 


weſtward. | 


(4) The remaining Scythians, who were not at the I 
banquets, having heard of the maſſacre of their coun- 


trymen, fled into Lydia, to king Halyattes, who re- 
ceiv'd them with great humanity. This occaſion'd a 


war between thoſe two princes. Cyaxares immedi- 
ately led his troops to the frontiers. of Lydia, Many 


battles were fought during the ſpace of five years with 
almoſt equal advantage on both ſides. "The battle 


fought in the ſixth year was very remarkable, on ac- |- 


count of an eclipſe of the ſun, which happened during 


( Her. : I. c. 74 + 
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the engagement, when on a ſudden the day was turned 


into a dark night. Thales, the Mileſian, had ſore- 
told this eclipſe. The Medes and Lydians, who were 
then in the heat of the battle, equally terrified. witn 
this unforeſeen event, which they look'd upon as a ſign 
of the anger of the gods, immediately retreated on 
both ſides, and made peace. Syenneſis, king of Cili- 
cia, and“ Nabuchodonoſor, king of Babylon, were 
the mediators. To render the friendſhip more firm 
and inviolable, the two princes agreed to ſtrengthen it 
by the tie of marriage, and agreed, that Halyattes 
ſhould give his daughter Aryenis to Aſtyages, eldeſt 
ſon of Cyaxares. | 

The manner theſe people had of contracting alli- 
ance with one another, is very remarkable. Beſides 
other ceremonies, which they had in common with 
the Greeks, they had this in particular; the two con- 
tracting parties made themſelves inciſions in the arms, 
and lick d one another's blood. | A 
() Cyaxares's firſt care, as ſoon as he found himſelf 
again in peace, was to reſume the ſiege of Niniveh, 
which the eruption of the Scythians had obliged him 
to raiſe, Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, with whom 
he had lately contracted a particular alliance, join'd. 
with him in a league againſt the Aſſyrians. Having 
therefore united their forces, they beſieged Niniveh, 
took it, kill'd Saracus the king, and utterly deſtroy'd 
that mighty city. _ 

God had foretold by his prophets, above an hundred 
years before, that he would bring vengeance upon that 
impious City for the blood of his ſervants, wherewith 


the kings thereof had gorged themſelves, like ravenous 
lions; that he himſelf would march at the head of the 


troops that ſhould come to beſiege it; that he would 


cauſe conſternation and terror to go before them; that 


he would deliver the old men, the mothers, and their 
Children, into the mercileſs hands of the ſoldiers; that 
(x) A. M. 3378. Ant. J. C. 626. Her. I. 1, c. 206. 


®- In Herodotus he is called Labynetus, 
| | all 
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2 


rapacious and inſatiable plunderers; and that the 


city itſelf ſnould be ſo totally and utterly deſtroy'd, | 
that not ſo much as a footſtep of it ſnould be left; and 


that the 
proud city of Niniveh ftand? 5 


people ſhould ask hereafter, Where did the 


But let us hear the language of the prophets them- 


ſelves: () Woe to the bloody city (cries Nahum) it is 
all full of lies and robbery : (z) he that daſneth in pieces 
is come up before thy face. The Lord cometh to 
avenge the cruelties done to Jacob and to Iſrael. (a) I 
hear already the noiſe of the whip, and the noiſe of 
the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horſes, 


and of the bounding chariots. The horſeman lifteth ? 
up both the bright ſword, and the glittering ſpear. 


(5) The ſhield of his mighty men is made red: the va- 
liant men are in ſcarlet. They ſhall ſeem like torches, | 


they ſhall run like the lightning. (c) God is jealous ; 
the Lord revengeth, and is furious, 
quake at him, and the hills melt, and the earth is 
burnt at his preſence : who can ſtand before his indig- 
nation? and who can abide in the fierceneſs of his an- 
ger? (d) Behold, I am againſt thee, faith the Lord of 
hoſts : I will ſtrip thee of all thy ornaments, (e) Take 

e the ſpoil of filver, take the ſpoil of gold ; for there 
is no end of the ſtore and glory out of all the pleaſant 
furniture. She is empty, and void, and waſte. Ni- 
niveh is deſtroy'd ; ſhe is overthrown ; ſhe is deſolate. 
Y The gates of the rivers ſhall be open'd, and the 
palace ſhall be diſſolv'd. And Huzzab ſhall be led 
away captive ; ſhe ſhall be brought up, and her maids 
ſhall lead her as with the voice of doves tabring upon 


their breaſts. (g) I ſee a multitude of ſlain, and a 


great number of carcaſſes ; and there is no end of their 


) Nahumiii. 1. 0 it. 3, 4 
(e) i. 2, 5, 6. lf ) ü. 6. 
{g) ü. 3. 

De author in this place ren- ſen to follow our Engliſp bible, tbo 
ders it, Her temple is deftroy'd to in the Latin tis templum. 
che foundations, But I have cbo- | | 


(S) ö. 1, 2. 


( (a) wi, 2, 3. 
(ad, Al. LL 


(e) ts 9, 10. od 


corpſes: 


The mountains 


corpſes: they ſtumble upon their corpſes. () Where 
is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding-place of 
the young lions, where the lion, even the old lion 
walked, and the lion's whelp, and none made them 
afraid: where the lion did tear in pieces enough for his 
whelps, and ſtrangled for his lioneſſes, and filled his 
holes with prey, and his dens with rapine? (i) The 
Lord ſhall deſtroy Aſſur. He ſhall depopulate that 
city, which was ſo beautiful, and turn it into a land 
vwvbere no man cometh, and into a deſart. It ſhall be 
a dwelling- place for wild beaſts, and the birds of night 
ſall lurk therein. Behold, ſhall it be ſaid, ſee that 
proud city, which was ſo ſtately, and ſo exalted ; 
which ſaid in her heart, Iam the only city, and be- 
ſides me there is no other. All they that paſs by her 
ſhall ſcoff at her, and ſhall inſult her with hiflings and 
contemptuous geſtures, 

The two armies enrich'd themſelves with the ſpoils 
of Niniveh: and Cyaxares proſecuting his victories 
made himſelf maſter of all the cities of the kingdom 
of Aſſyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, which be- 
long' d to Nabopolaſſar. „ 

After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his 
dominions to his ſon Aſtyages. 2 
3 (+) AsTYAGEs reign'd 35 years. This prince is 
'$ -call'd in ſcripture Ahaſuerus. Tho? his reign was very 
long, no leſs than thirty-five years, yet have we no 
particulars of it recorded in hiſtory. He had two 
children, whoſe names are famous, namely Cyaxares, 
by his wife Aryenis, and Mandana, by a former mar- 
riage. In his father's life-time he married Mandana 
to Cambyſes, the fon of Achemenes, king of Perſia : 
From this marriage fprung Cyrus, who was born but 
one year after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The 
latter ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of the Medes. 

(5) i. 11, 12. (i) Zephan. ii. 13—15. (k) A. M. 3409. 
ir Tag git FRE e of the * — nations, eſpeciall | 
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CvAxARES II. This is the prince whom the | 
ſcripture calls Darius the Mede. po aa 
Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with 
his uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. After 
the death of his uncle, and his father Cambyſes, he 


united the kingdoms of the Medes and the Perſians mann. 
into one: In the ſequel therefore of this diſcourſe they preſen 
will be conſidered only as one empire. I ſhall begin the is her 
hiſtory of that empire with the reign of Cyrus: which jury 1 
will include alſo what is known of the reigns of his two W husba 
predeceſſors, Cyaxares and Aſtyages. But I ſhall pre- ¶ ſecret 
viouſly give ſome account of the kingdom of Lydia, tion, 


becauſe Creoeſus, its king, has a conſiderable ſhare in ; that 


the events of which J am to ſpeak. expia 
CHAP. IV. to n. 
The hiſtory of the Lydiant. mur 


(9 E HE kings, who firſt reigned over the Ly- a0 
1 dians, are by Herodotus called Atyades, that 
is, deſcendants from Atys. Theſe, he tells us, de- 
rived their origin from Lydus, the ſon of Atys; and 
Lydus gave the name of Lydians to that people, who 
before his time were called Mœontans. 3 | 

'T heſe Atyades were ſucceeded by the Heraclidz, or 
deſcendants of Hercules, who poſleſs'd this kingdom 
for the ſpace of five hundred and five years, 
_ (m) ARG o, great grandſon of Alcæus, ſon of 
Hercules, was the firſt of the Heraclides, who reigned 


CANDAULEs. This prince was married to a lady 
of exquiſite beauty ; and, being infatuated by his paſ- 
ſion for her, was perpetually boaſting of her charms 
to others. Nothing would ſerve him, but Gyges, one 
of his chief officers, ſhould ſee, and judge of them by 
his own eyes; * as if the huſband's own knowledge of | 
_ © Herod, I. 2. c. 7—13. (=) A. M. 2781, Ant. J. C. 12239. 

Non contentus voluptatum quaſi filentium damnum pulchri- 
m tacita. conſcientia---prorſus tudinis eſſet. Fuſtin. I. 1. c. 5 x 
| | | them 


. 
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them was not ſufficient for his happineſs, or the beauty 
of his wife would have been impaired by his ſilence. 
The king to this end placed Gyges ſecretly in a con- 
venient place: but notwithſtanding that precaution, 
the queen perceived him when he retired, yet took no 
manner of notice of it; judging, as the hiſtorian re- 
preſents it, that the moſt valuable treaſure of a woman 
is her modeſty, ſhe ſtudied a ſignal revenge for the in- 
jury ſhe had received; and, to puniſh the fault of her 
husband, committed a ſtill greater crime. Poſſibly a 
ſecret paſſion for Gyges had as great ſhare in that ac- 
tion, as her reſentment for the diſhonour done her. Be 
that as it will, ſhe ſent for Gyges, and obliged him to 
expiate his crime either by his own death or the 
king's, at his own option. After ſome remonſtrances 
to no purpoſe, he reſolved upon the latter, and by the 
murder of Candaules () became maſter of his queen 
and his throne. By this means the kingdom paſſed 
from the family of the Heraclide into that of the 
Mermnades. 113 1 
Archilochus, the poet, liv'd at this time, and, as 
Herodotus informs us, ſpoke of this adventure of Gy- 
ges in his poems. | ty x 
I can't forbear mentioning in this place what is re- 
lated by Herodotus, that amongſt the Lydians, and 
I almoſt all other Barbarians, it was reckoned ſhameſul 
and infamous, even for a man to appear naked. Theſe 
'F footſteps of modeſty, which are met with amongſt 
pagans, ought to be reckoned valuable. + We are 
aſſured, that among the Romans a ſon, who was 
come to the age of maturity, never went into the 
| baths with his father, nor even a ſon-in-law with his 
father- in- law; and this modeſty and decency were 
looked upon by them as a law of nature, the viola- 
tion whereof was criminal. *Tis aſtoniſhing, that 
7 0 A. M. 3286. Ant. J. C. 71282. 12 4 
| k Noftro quidem more cum pa- ræſertim natura ipſa magiſtra & 
rentibus puberes fili, cum ſoceris "at Cic. I. 1. de offic. u. 129. 
generi, non lavantur. Retinenda Nudare ſe nefas eſſe credebatur, 
elt igitur hujus generis verecundia, Val. Max, I. 2. cap. 1. 71 
. c among 
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amongſt us our magiſtrates take no care to prevent this 


diſorder, which, in the midſt of Paris, at the ſeaſon 
of bathing, is openly committed with impunity ; a 
diſorder ſo viſibly contrary to the rules of common 


decency, ſo dangerous to young perſons of both ſexes, | 


and ſo ſeverely condemn'd by paganiſm itſelf. 


(e) Plato relates the ſtory of Gyges in a different 
manner from Herodotus. He tells us, that Gypes | 
wore a ring, the ſtone of which, when turn'd towards 
him, render'd him inviſible ; ſo that he had the ad- 
vantage of ſeeing others, without being ſeen himſelf ; ' 
and that by means of this ring, with the concurrence 
of the queen, he deprived Candaules of his life and 
throne. This probably ſignifies, that, in order to 

"A he uſed all the tricks and 
ſtratagems, the world calls ſubtle and refined policy, 
which penetrates into the moſt ſecret purpoſes of others, 
without making the leaſt diſcovery of its own, This 
ſtory thus explained carries in it a greater appearance 


compaſs his criminal de 


of truth, than what we read in Herodotus. 
Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges's 


famous ring, adds, * that if a wiſe man had ſuch a 


ring, he would not uſe it to any wicked purpoſe ; be- 
cauſe virtue conſiders what is honourable and juſt, and 
has no occaſion for darkneſs. 

) Gos reign'd 38 years. The murder of Can- 
daules raiſed a ſedition among the Lydians. The two 
parties, inſtead of coming to blows, agreed to refer 
the matter to the deciſion of the Delphick oracle, which 


declared in favour of Gyges. The king made large | 


preſents to the temple of Delphos, which undoubtedly 
preceded, and had no little influence upon the oracle's 
anſwer. Among other things of value Herodotus men- 
tions ſix golden cups, weighing thirty talents, amount- 


(o) Plato de Rep. I. 2. p · 359. ( A. M. 3286. Ant. J. . 718. | 


Her, I. 1. c. 13, 14. ; 

 ® Hunc ipſum annulum fi ha- ret. Honeſta enim bonis viris, non 
beat ſapiens, nihilo plus fibi licere occulta quæruntur. Lib. 3. de Mc. 
putet peccare, quam 6 non habe® u. 38, | 5 
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ng to near a million of French money, which is a- 
this Wl bout forty eight thouſand pounds ſterling. 
aſon As ſoon as he was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
5 a WW throne, he made war againſt Miletos, Smyrna, and 

non Wl Colophon, three powerful cities belonging to the neigh- 

xXcs, bouring ſtates 
Aſter having reigned thirty-eight years, he died, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, | 

| (4) ArDys reign'd 49 years. Twas in the reign 

of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven out of 
their country by the Scythæ Nomades, went into Aſia, 
and took the city of Sardis, but not the citadel, 

(r) SADYATTES' reign'd 12 years. This prince. = 
declared war againſt the Mileſians, and laid ſiege to 
their city, In thoſe days the fieges, which were ge- 
nerally nothing more than blockades, were carried on 
very fiowly, and laſted many years. This king died 

before he had finiſh'd that of Miletos, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon, | 
(s) HALYATTEsS reign'd 57 years. This is the 
prince, who made war againſt Cyaxares, king of Media. 
He likewiſe drove the Cimmerians out of Aſia, He 
attack'd, and took the cities of Smyrna and Clazo- 
menæ. He vigorouſly proſecuted the war againſt the 
Mileſians, begun by his father ; and continued the 
ſiege of their city, which had laſted ſix years under 
his father, and continued as many under him. It 
ended at length in the following manner: Halyattes, 
upon an anſwer he received from the Delphic oracle, 
had ſent an embaſſador into the city, to propoſe a truce 
for ſome months. Thraſybulus, tyrant of Miletos, 
having notice of his coming, order'd all the corn and 
bother proviſions, aſſembled by him and his ſubjects for 
their ſupport, to be brouglit into the public market; 
and commanded the citizens, at the ſight of a ſignal 
that ſhould be given, to be all in a general humour of 


(2) Her. c. 15. A. M. 3324. Ant. J. C. 680. (r) A. M. 3373. 
Ant. J. C. 621. (s) Her. c. 16. 22. A. M. 3385. Ant. J. C. 
619. Her. I I, c. 21, 22. N 
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feaſting and jollity. The thing was executed accord- 


ing to his orders. The Lydian embaſſador at his ar- 
rival was in the utmoſt ſurpriſe to ſee ſuch a plenty in 
the market, and ſuch chearfulneſs in the city, His 


maſter, to whom he gave an account of what he had 


ſeen, concluding that his project of reducing the place | 
by famine would never ſucceed, prefer'd peace to fo 


fruitleſs a war, and immediately raifed the ſiege. 
(t) CRoEsus. ' His very name, which is become a 
proverb, carries in it an idea of imynenſe riches. The 


wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the pre- 
ſents he made to the temple of Delphos, muſt have 
been exceſſively great. Moſt of thoſe preſents were 
ſtill to be ſeen in the time of Herodotus, and were 
(2) We may partly account 
for the treaſures of this prince, from certain mines 
that he had, ſituate, according to Strabo, between 
Pergamus and Atarnes; as alſo from the little river 
Pactolus, the ſand of which was gold. But in Strabo's 


worth ſeveral millions. 


time this river had not the ſame advantage. 


() This uncommon affluence, which is a thing ex- f 
traordinary, did not enervate or ſoften the courage off 


Crœſus. He thought it unworthy of a prince to ſpend 
his time in idleneſs and pleaſure. For his part, he was 
perpetually in arms, made ſeveral conqueſts, and en- 


larged his dominions by the addition of all the conti- 


guous provinces, as Phrygia, Myſia, Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all the country of the Cari- 
ans, Ionians, Dorians, and /Eolians, Herodotus ob- 
ſerves, that he was the firſt conqueror of the Greeks, 
who till then had never been ſubject to a foreign power. 


Doubtleſs he muſt mean the Greeks, ſettled in Aſia 


Minor. | Sits ee et 
But, what is ſtill more extraordinary in this prince, 


tho! he was ſo immenſely rich, and ſo great a war- 


riour, yet his chief delight was in literature and the 
ſciences. His court was the ordinary reſidence of t hoſe 


| 70 A. M. 3442. Ant. J. C. 562. | (% Strab. I 13. p. 62 5. 
— J. 14. p · 680. | (x) Her, I, I. c. 26--28, : 4 


famous 


Greece. 


famous learned men, ſo revered by antiquity, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the ſeven wiſe: men of 
0) Solon, one of the moſt celebrated amongſt them, 
after having eſtabliſhed new laws at Athens, thought 
he might abſent himſelf for ſome years, and improve 
that time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where 
he was received in a manner ſuitable to the reputation 
of ſo great a man. The king, attended with a nu- 
merous court, appear'd in all his regal, pomp and ſplen- 
dor, dreſs d in the moſt magnificent apparel, which 
was all over enrich'd with gold, and glitter'd with 

diamonds. Notwithſtanding the novelty of this ſpec- 
tacle to Solon, it did not appear that he was the leaſt 


; | moved at it, or that he utter'd a word which diſ- 


covered the leaſt ſurprize or admiration ;. on the con- 
trary, people of ſenſe might ſufficiently | diſcern from 
his behaviour, that he Iook'd upon all this outward 
pomp, as an indication of a little mind, which knows 
not in what true greatneſs and dignity conſiſts, This 
coldneſs and indifference in Solon's firſt approach gave 
the king no favourable opinion of his new gueſt. 

He afterwards order'd all his treaſures, his magni- 
ficent apartments, and coſtly furniture ſhould be ſhew'd 
him ; as if he expected by the multitude of his fine 
veſſels, diamonds, ſtatues, and paintings, to conquer 
the philoſopher's indifference, But theſe things were 
not the king ; and *twas the king that Solon was come 
to viſit, and not the walls or chambers of his palace. 
He had no notion of making a judgment of the king, 
or an eſtimate of his worth, by theſe outward appen- 
dages, but by himſelf and his own perſonal qualities, 
Were we to judge at preſent by the ſame rule, we 
ſhould find many of our great men wretchedly naked 
and deſolate, 1 | a 

When Solon had ſeen all, he was brought back to 
the king. Crcefus then ask'd him, which of mankind 
in all his travels he had found the moſt truly happy. 

(y) Her. I. 1. c. 29-33. Plut. in Sol. p. 93, 94. 
. | « One 


—— — 


| 


„* 
« One Tellus (replied Solon) a citizen of Athens, | 
ec very honeſt and good man, who had liv'd all his 
& das without. indigence, had always ſeen his coun- 
«try ina flouriſhing condition, had children that were 


cc univerſally eſteemed, with the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 


ce thoſe childrens children, and at laſt died gloriouſly 


cc in fighting for his country.” | 
Such an anſwer as this, in which gold and filver 
were accounted as nothing, ſeemed to Crceſus to argue 


a ſtrange ignorance and ſtupidity. However, as he 


flatter d himſelf of being rank'd in the ſecond degree 


of happineſs, he asked him, „who, of all thoſe he had 
4 ſeen, was the next in felicity to Tellus.” Solon 


anſwer d, © Cleobis and Biton, of Argos, two bro- 


«© thers, F who had left behind them a perfect pat- 
tern of fraternal affection, and of the reſpe& due 
& from children to their parents. Upon a ſolemn 


6 feſtival, when their mother, a prieſteſs of Juno, 


“% was to go to the temple, the oxen that were to 
& draw her not being ready, the two fons put them- 
* ſelves to the yoke, and drew their mother's chariot 
& thither, which was above five miles diſtant, All 


- £6 the mothers of the place, raviſhed with admiration, 


«© congratulated the prieſteſs on the piety of her ſons. 
4 She in the tranſports of her joy and thankfulneſs 
c earneſtly intreated the goddeſs to reward her chil- 
ce dren with the beſt thing that heaven can give to 
« man. Her prayers were heard. When the ſa- 
ce crifice was over, her two ſons fell aſleep in the 
„very temple, and there || died in a ſoft and peace- 
6“ ful lumber. In honour of their piety, the people 
e of Argos conſecrated ſtatues to them in the temple 
c of Delphos.” | 

„What then (ſays Crœſus, in a tone that ſhewed 
< his diſcontent) you don't reckon me in the number 
«6 of the happy?” Solon, who was not willing either 
to flatter, or exaſperate him any further, reply'd calm- 


; + OrandtrÞz; * Ae oper A VT OG 5 Go, 
[| The fatigue f drawing the cbaridt 45/7 be the hs of it, 
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1 King of Lydia, beſides many other advantages, 


« the gods have given us Grecians a ſpirit of modera- 
tion and reſerve, which has produced amongſt us a 


« plain, popular kind of philoſophy, accompanied 


« with a certain generous freedom, void of pride or 
ec oftentation, and therefore not well ſuited to the 
ce courts of kings: This philoſophy, conſidering what 
&« an infinite number of viciſſitudes and accidents the 
<« life of man is liable to, does not allow us either to 
« glory in any proſperity we enjoy ourſelves, or to 
« admire happineſs in others, which perhaps may 
« prove only tranſient, or ſuperficial.” From hence 
he took occaſion to repreſent to him further, That 
e the life of man ſeldom exceeds ſeventy years, which 
& make up in all fix thouſand two hundred and fifty 
e days, of which two are not exactly alike : ſo that 
c the time to come is nothing but a ſeries of various 
& accidents which cannot be foreſeen, Therefore, in 
& our opinion (continued he) no man can be eſteemed 
c happy, but he whoſe happineſs God continues to 
ce the end of his life: As for others, who are perpe- 
e tually expoſed to a thouſand dangers, we account 
& their happineſs as uncertain, as the crown is to a 
e perſon that is ſtill engaged in battle, and has not 
« yet obtained the victory.“ Solon retired, when he 
had ſpoken theſe words, * which ſerved only to mor- 
tify Croeſus, but not to reform him, | 

AÆſop, the author of the fables, was then at the 
court of this prince, by whom he was very kindly 
entertained, * He was concerned at the unhandſome 
treatment Solon received, and ſaid to him by way of 


A 6 


advice; 4 Solon, we mult either not come near 
„ princes at all, or ſpeak things that are agreeable to 


* Aung ww, 8 vl: Ng 5 T Nes. 16 

+ *Q Sanur (Ton) reis Bac » dg yore, Which is a beauty in 
xo OT bs ige & ws, hours the original, becauſe tis founded in 
ed. Kal 6 Eonar Mas AF 7be Jerſey, canrot be render'd into 
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< them. Say rather (reply'd Solon) that we ſhould | 


cc either never come near them at all, or elſe ſpeak ; 


« ſuch things as may be for their good.” 


In Plutarch's time, ſome of the learned were of | 


opinion, that this interview between Solon and Crœ- 


ſus did not agree with the dates of chronology. But 
as thoſe dates are very uncertain, that judicious author | 
did not think this objection ought to prevail againſt 


the authority of ſeveral credible writers, by whom this 
Kory is atteſted. 46 


What we have now related of Crœſus is a very na- 
tural picture of the behaviour of kings and great men, 
who for the moſt part are ſeduced by. flattery; and 
ſhews us at the ſame time the two ſources from whence 
that blindneſs generally proceeds. The one is, a ſe- 
cret inclination which all men have, but eſpecially the 
great, of receiving praiſe without any precaution, and 
of judging favourably of all that admire them, or ſhew | 
an unlimited ſubmiſſion and complaiſance to their hu- 
mours. 'T he other is, the great reſemblance there is 
between flattery and a ſincere affection, or a reaſon- | 


able reſpect ; which is ſometimes counterfeited ſo exact. 


ly, that the wiſeſt may be deceived, if they are not 


very-much upon their guard. 


Crœſus, if we judge of him by the character he I 


bears in hiſtory, was a very good prince,, and worthy 


of eſteem in many reſpects. He had a great deal of 
good-nature, atfability and humanity, His palace was 


a receptacle for men of wit and learning ; which ſhews, 
that he himſelf was a perſon of learning, and had a 
taſte for the ſciences. His weakneſs was, that he laid 
a great ſtreſs upon riches and magnificence, thought 


Himſelf great and happy in proportion to his poſſeſ- 
ſions, miſtook regal pomp and ſplendor for true and |: 
ſolid greatneſs, and fed his vanity with the exceſſive 
ſubmiſſions of thoſe, that ſtood in a kind of adoration - 


before him. 4; 3 | 
Thoſe learned men, thoſe wits and other courtiers, 

that ſurrounded * this prince, eat at his table, partook 
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of his pleaſures, ſhared his confidence, and enriched 
themſelves by his bounty and liberality; took care not 
to differ from the prince's taſte, and never thought of 
undeceiving him, with reſpect to his errors, or falſe 
ideas. On the contrary, they made it their buſineſs 
to cheriſh and fortify them in him, extolling him per- 
petually as the moſt opulent prince of his age, and 
never ſpeaking of his wealth, or the magnificence of 
his palace, but in terms of admiration and rapture-z 
becauſe they knew this was the ſure way to pleaſe 
him, and to ſecure his favour, For flattery is nothing 
elſe but a commerce. of falſhood and lying, founded 
upon intereſt on one ſide, and vanity on the other. 
The flatterer defires to advance himſelf, and make his 
fortune ; the prince to be praiſed and admired, becauſe 
he is his own firſt flatterer, and carries within himſelf 
a more ſubtle and better prepared poiſon than any 0 
lation gives him. 

That ſaying of Æſop, who had formerly been a 


ſlave, and ſtill retained ſomewhat of the ſpirit and 


character of ſlavery, tho' he had varniſhed it over with 
the addreſs of an artful courtier ; that ſaying of his, I 
ſay, to Solon, That we ſhould either not come 


I near kings, or ſay what is agreeable to them,” ſhews 


us with what kind of men Crœſus had filled his court, 


and by what means he had baniſhed all ſincerity, in- 
tegrity, and duty, from his preſence. Therefore we 
fee he could not bear that noble and generous freedom 
in the philoſopher, upon which he ought to have ſet 
an infinite value ; as he would have done, had he but 
underſtood the worth of a friend, who, attaching him- 
ſelf to the perſon, and not to the fortune of a prince, 


has the courage to tell him diſagreeable truths; truths 


"unpalatable, and bitter to ſelf- love at the preſent, but 


that may prove very ſalutary and ſerviceable for the 


future. Dic illis, non quod valunt audire, ſed quod au- 
diſſe ſemper volent. Theſe are Seneca's words, where 


he is endeavouring to ſhew, of what great uſe a faith- 
ful and ſincere friend may be to a prince: and what 
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He adds further ſeems to be writ on purpoſe for Cree. | but k 
ſus: * «© Give him (ſays he) wholeſome advice, Let prince 
| << a word of truth once reach thoſe ears, which are name 
= '*6.. perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. You'll W 27 
| e ask me, what ſervice can be done to a perſon ar- killed 
WM. << rived at the higheſt pitch of felicity ? It will teach I flick 
c him not to truſt in his proſperity ; it will remove | ciden 


& that vain confidence he has in his power and great- of the 
e neſs, as if they were to endure for ever; make him ſtabb1 
<6 underſtand, that every-thing, which belongs to and on th 
<6 depends. upon fortune, is as unſtable as herſelf ; and (c) 
te that there is often but the ſpace of a moment be- mour 
e tween the higheſt elevation and the moſt unhap- ? taker 
4 py downfal.” eo 


* 


(5) It was not long before Crœſus experienced the bega. 
truth of what Solon had told him, He had two ſons; letha 
one of which being dumb, was a perpetual ſubject of to th 
affliction to him; the other, named Atys, was diſtin- ſelf 
guiſhed by every good quality, and his great conſola- he v 
tion and delight. The father dream'd one night, which © conſ 


made a great impreſſion upon his mind, that this be- blinc 
loved ſon of his was to periſh by iron. This became the 3 
a new ſource of anxiety and trouble, and care is taken him! 
4 to remove out of the young prince's way every thing wins 
ii made of iron, as partizans, lances, javelins, &c, No brat 
{i "mention is made of armies, wars, or ſieges, before him. = 
But one day there was to be an extraordinary hunting- — 
"match, fot the killing of a wild boar, which had bei, 
| committed great ravage in the neighbourhood. All ® 
the young lords of the court were to be at this hunting. — 
Atys very earneſtly importuned his father, that he 4 ** 
would give him leave to be preſent, at leaſt as a ſpec- 2 
*tator. The king could not refuſe him that requeſt, |! = 
1 (5) Her. I. 1. e. 34— 45. by PAN 1 fra 
x * Plenas aures adulationibus a- duciam permanſurz ſemper poten- a ſhee 
Jiquando vera vox intret : da con- tiæ excuſſeris, docueriſque mobilia | 
_ Glium utile. Queris, quid felici eſſe quæ dedit caſus ; ac ſæpe inter | abo 
Præſtare poſſis? Effice, ne felici- fortunam maximam & ultimam |* thi 
5 7 TH | 
tati luz credat. Parum in ilum nihil intereſſe. Sen, de benef. l. 6. 


Lontuleris, ſi ili ſemel Rultam ſi- c. 3z. 


but 
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but let him go under the care of a diſcreet young 
prince, who had taken refuge in his court, and was 
named Adraſtus. And this very Adraſtus, as he was 
aiming to fling his javelin at the boar, unfortunately 
killed Atys. Tis impoſſible to expreſs either the af- 
fiction of the father, when he heard of this fatal ac- 
cident, or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author 
of the murder, who expiated his fault with his blood, 


ſtabbing himſelf in the breaſt with his own ſword, up- 


on the funeral-pile of the unfortunate Atys. | 

(c) Two years were ſpent on this occaſion in deep 
mourning, the afflicted father's thoughts being wholly 
taken up with the loſs he had ſuſtained. But the- 
growing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, who 
began to make himſelf known, rouzed him out of his 
lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put a ſtop 
to the power of the Perſians, which was enlarging it- 
ſelf every day. As he was very religious in his way, 
he would never enter upon any enterpriſe, without 
conſulting the gods. But, that he might not act 
blindly, and to be able to form a certain judgment of 
the anſwers he ſhould receive, he was willing to aſſure 
himſelf before- hand of the truth of the oracles. For 
which purpoſe, he ſent meſſengers to all the moſt cele- 
brated oracles both of Greece and Africa, with orders 
to enquire, every one at his reſpective oracle, what 
Crœſus was doing on ſuch a day, and ſuch an hour, 
before agreed on. His orders were punctually obſerved ; 
and of all the oracles, none gave a true anſwer but 
that of Delphos, The anſwer was given in Greek 
hexameter verſes, and was in ſubſtance as follows: I 


| | know the number of the grains of ſand on the ſea-ſhare, 


and the meaſure of the ocean's vaſt extent, I can hear 
the dumb, and him that has not yet learnt to ſpeak, A + 


i Strong ſmell of a tortoiſe bailed in braſs, together with 


ſheep*s fleſh, has reached my notrils, braſs beneath, braſs 
above. And indeed the king, thinking to invent ſome- 
thing that could not poſſibly be gueſs'd at, had em- 
(e) Herod, c. 46—56, 

| 2 ployed 
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ployed himſelf, on the day and hour ſet down, in 
boiling a tortoiſe and a lamb in a braſs pot, which had 
4 braſs' cover. St. Auſtin obſerves in ſeveral places, 
that God, to-puniſh the blindneſs of the Pagans, ſome- 
times permitted the devils to give anſwers conform- 
able to the truth. | 

© Creeſus, thus sg of the god's veracity, whom 
he deſigned to conſult, offered three thouſand victims 
to his honour, and ofdered an infinite number of veſ- 
ſels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted down, 


and converted into ingots of gold, to the number of an 
hundred and ſeventeen, to augment the treaſures of the 
Delphic temple. Each of theſe ingots weighed at leaſt 
two' talents; beſides which, he made ſeveral other pre- 


ſents: amoneſt others, Herodotus, mentions a golden 


lion, weighing ten talents, and two veſſels of an ex- 


traordinary bigneſs, one of gold, which weighed eight 


talents and an half, and twelve mina's; the other of 


filver, which contained ſix hundred of the meaſures 
called amphora's. All theſe preſents, and many more, 
which for brevity's ſake I omit, were to be ſeen in the 
time of Herodotus, 

The meſſengers were order d to conſult the god 
upon two points; firſt, whether Crœſus ſhould under- 
take a war againſt the Perſians ; fecondly, if he did, 
whether he ſhould require the ſuccour of any auxiliary 
troops. The oracle anſwered upon the firſt article, 
that if he carried his arms againſt the Perſians, he 
would ſubvert a great empire; upon the ſecond, that 
he would do well to make alliances- with the moſt 
powerful ſtates of Greece, He conſulted the oracle 
again, to know how long the duration of his empire 
would be. The anſwer was; it ſhould ſubſiſt till a 
'mule came to poſſeſs the throne of Media ; which he 
"__ to ſignify the fen duration of his king- 

om 
Purſuant to the direction of the oracle, Cie en- 
ter'd into alliance with the Athenians, who at that 
eme had Piſiſtratus at their head, and with the Lace- 
| | demonians, 
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demonians, who were indiſputably the two moſt n. 
ful ſtates of Greece. 

(4) A certain Lydian, much eſteemed for his pru- 
dence, gave Crœſus on this occaſion very judicious 
advice. O prince, (ſays he to him) why do. yau 
« think of turning your arms againſt ſuch a people as 
% the Perſians, who, being born in a wild, rugged 
country, are inur'd from their infancy to every kind 
of hardſhip and fatigue, who being coarſely clad, 
« and coarſely fed, can content themſelves with bread 
& and water; who are abſolute ſtrangers to all the de- 
„ ljcacies and conveniencies of life; who, in a word, 
& have nothing to loſe, if you conquer them, and 
c every-thing to gain, if they conquer you; and whom 
„ it would be very difficult to drive out of our coun- 
&« try, if they ſhould once come to taſte the ſweets 
and advantages of it? So far therefore from think- 
„ing of beginning a war againſt them, tis my opi- 
% nion we ought to thank the gods, that they have 
tc never put it into the heads of the Perſians to come 
and attack the Lydians.” But Croeſus had taken 
his reſolution, and would not be diverted from it. 

What remains of the hiſtory of Creoeſus will be 
55 in that of Cyrus, which I am now going te 
gin. | 


(d) Herod, & bt 71. 
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Containing the reigns of Cyrus, of CA M- 


BVS Es, and SMER'D1s the Magus. 
Theſe three reigns will be the ſubject matter of the 


fourth book. But as the two latter are very ſhort, 


and contain few important facts, this book, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, may be call'd the hiſtory of Cyrus. 


— 
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CHAP, 1 
The hiflory of Cyrus. 


=, 


HE hiſtory of this prince is differently related 


L by Herodotus and Xenophon, I follow the 
latter, as judging him infinitely more worthy 


of credit in this reſpect than the former. As to 
thoſe ſacts wherein they differ, I ſhall briefly relate 
what Herodotus ſays of them. Tis well known, that 
Xenophon ſerved a long time under Cyrus the younger, 
Who had in his troops a great number of Perſian noble- 


men, 


NS and MEDES, | 


The HISTORY of CYRUS. 8 
men, with whom undoubtedly this writer, conſider- 
ing how curious he was, did often converſe, that he 
might acquaint himſelf by their means with the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, with their conqueſts 
in general, but more particularly with thoſe of the 
prince, who had founded their monarchy, and whoſe 
hiſtory he propoſed to write. This he tells us himſelf, - 
in the beginning of his Cyropædia: Having always 
„ look'd upon this great man as worthy of admira- 
« tion, I took a pleaſure to inform myſelf of his birth, 
ce his natural temper, and education, that I might 
% know by what means he became ſo great a prince: 
« and herein I advance nothing but what has been 
„told me.” | 

As to what Cicero ſays, in his firſt letter to his: 
brother Quintus, That + Xenophon's deſign, in 
« writing the hiſtory of Cyrus, was not ſo much to 
follow truth, as to give a model of a juſt govern- 
« ment;” this ought not to leſſen the authority of 
that judicious hiſtorian, or make us give the leſs credit 
to what he relates. All that can be inferred from 
thence is, that the deſign of Xenophon, who was a 
great philoſopher, as well as a great captain, was not 
merely to. write Cyrus's hiſtory, but to repreſent him 
as a model and example to princes, for their inſtruc- 
tion in the arts of reigning, and of gaining the love of 
their ſubjects, notwithſtanding the pomp and eleva- 
tion of their ſtations. With this view he may poſſi- 
bly have lent his hero ſome thoughts, ſome ſentiments, 
or diſcourſes of his own, But the ſubſtance of the 
facts and events he relates are to be deemed true; 
and of this their conformity with the holy ſcripture 
is of itſelf a ſufficient proof. The reader may ſee. 
the diſſertation of the abbot Banier upon this ſub- 
ject, in the (e) Memoirs of the academy of polite lite- 

Tature. 

(e) Vol. 6. p. 400. 

+ Cyrus ille 3 Xenophonte, non ad hiſtoriæ fidem ſcriptus, ſed ad 
effigiem juſti imperii. ; 
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82 The HisTory 
For the greater clearneſs, I divide the hiſtory of 


Cyrus into three parts. The firſt will reach from his uire 
birth to the ſiege of Babylon: The ſecond will com- cuſtom 
prehend the deſcription of the ſiege, and the taking days, 

of that city, with every- thing elſe that relates to that (+) 
great event: The third will contain that prince's hiſ- nation 
tory, from the taking of Baby lon to his death. The e 
| .ui.8 4.4 £4. $4. 8 4 

The hiſtory of Cyrus from his infancy to the ſiege of il thers, 

n | Babylon. | W them 

I HIS interval, beſides his education, and the upon 

A journey he made to his grand- father Aſtyages in mon, 

Media, includes the firſt campaigns of Cyrus, and the was! 
important expeditions ſubſequent to them. | l = 
fp S115: E224 | "7; : rin 

| G7 0 SEC T, I. Cyrus's education. | ö only 
| (f) n US was the fon of Cambyſes, king of W men: 
4 Perſia, and of Mandana, daughter to Aſty- was 
| ages, king of the Medes. (g) He was born one year briet 
after his uncle Cyaxares, the brother of Mandana, diet, 
T be Perſians conſiſted at this time of twelve tribes, ſtrer 
and inhabited only one province of that vaſt country, beal 
| which has ſince borne the name of Perſia, and were and 
| not in all above an hundred and twenty thouſand men. I 
6 But this people having afterwards, thro' the wiſdom tue. 
and valour of Cyrus, acquir'd the empire of the caſt, ces 
| the name of Perſia extended itſelf with their conqueſts the 
and fortune, and coniprehended all that vaſt tract of | 
| land, which reaches from eaſt to weſt, from the river lati 
| Indus to the Tigris; and from north to ſouth, from MY bet 
the Caſpian fea to the ocean, And ſtill to this day Y A: 
the country of Perſia has the fame extent. FF _» 
Cyrus was beautiful in his perſon, and {till more ſia 

lovely for the qualities of his mind; was of a very ſweet na 

diſpoſition, full of good- nature and humanity, had a. 1 
great deſire to learn, and a noble ardor for glory. He |} m 
Was never afraid of any danger, or diſcouraged by any b le 


{f) Ken. Cyrcp. I. 1. p. 3. (s) A. M. 3405. Ant. J. C. 99. 
| kaidthip 


nals amongſt them. 


hardſhip or difficulty, where i was to be ac- 

uired. He was brought up according to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Perſians, which were excellent in thoſe: 
days, with reſpect to education. 

% The public good, the common benefit of the 
nation, was the only principle and end of all their laws. 
The education of children was look'd upon as the molt . 
important duty, and the moſt eſſential part of govern- 
ment : It was not left to the care of fathers and mo- 
thers, whoſe blind affection and fondneſs often render 
them incapable of that office; but the ſtate took it 
upon themſelves. Boys were all brought up in com- 
mon, after one uniform manner; where every-thing 
was regulated, the place and length of their exerciſes, 
the times of eating, the quality of their meat and 
drink, and their different kinds of puniſhment, The 
only food allowed either the children, or the young 
men, was bread, creſſes, and water; for their deſign 
was to accuſtom them early to temperance and ſo- 
briety: Beſides, they conſider'd, that a plain frugal . 
diet, without any mixture of ſauces or ragoo's, would 
ſtrengthen the body, and lay ſuch a foundation of 
health, as would enable them to undergo the hardſhips. 
and fatigues of war to a good old-age. | 

Here boys went to ſchool, to learn juſtice and vir- 
tue, as they do in other places to learn arts and ſcien- 
ces; and the crime moſt ſeverely punith'd amongſt 
them, was ingratitude, 

The deſign of the Perſians, in all theſe wiſe regu- 
lations, was to prevent evil, being convinced how much 
better it is to prevent faults, than to puniſh them: 
And whereas in other ſtates the legiſlators are ſatisfied 
with eſtabliſhing puniſhments for criminals, the Per- 

ſians endeavoured ſo to order it, as to have no crimi- 

Till fixteen or ſeventeen years of age the boys re- 
main'd in the claſs of children; and here it was they 
learnt to draw the bow, and to fling the dart or jave- 

(Þ) Cyrop. I. 1. p. 3—8. 4 
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lin; after which they were received into the claſs of 
young men. In this they were more narrowly watch'd, 
and kept under, than before, becauſe that age requires 
the narroweſt inſpection, and has the greateſt need of 
reſtraint, Here they remained ten years; during 
which -time they paſſed all their nights in keeping 
guard, as well for the ſafety of the city, as to inure 
them to fatigue. In the day-time they waited upon 
their governors, to receive their orders, attended the 


king when he went a hunting, or improved themſelves 


in their exerciſes. 

The third claſs conſiſted - of men grown up, oy 
form'd ; and in this they remained hve and twenty 
years. Out of thefe all the officers that were to 
command in the troops, and all ſuch as were to fill 
the different poſts and employments in the ſtate, were 
choſen, When they were turned of fifty, they were 
not obliged to carry arms out of their own country. 

"Beſides thefe, there was a fourth or laſt claſs, from 
whence men of the greateſt wiſdom and experience 


were chofen, for forming the publick council, and 


preſiding 1 in the courts of judicature. 

By this means every citizen might aſpire at the chief 
poſts in the government ; but not one could arrive at 
them, till he had paſſed through all thefe ſeveral claſſes, 


and made himſelf capable of them by all theſe exer- 


cifes, The claſſes were open to all; but generally 
ſuch only, as were rich enough to maintain their chil- 


dren without working, ſent them thither. 

7) Cyrus hiniſelf was educated in this manner, and 
ſurpaſſed all of his age, not only in aptneſs to learn, 
but in courage and addreſs in aN whatever he 
undertook. | 


8 E CT. U. Cyrus 5 journey to his grandfather 2 | 


_ ages, and his return into Perſia. 


WHEN Cyrus was twelve years old, his durch 
Mandana took him with . into Media, to his 
0 Cyrop. I, I. k. 812. 
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s of MW orandfather Aſtyages, who, from the many things he 
h'd, had heard ſaid in favour of that young prince, had a 
Lires great deſire to ſee him. In this court young Cyrus 
| of found very different manners from thoſe of his own' 
ing country. Pride, luxury, and magnificence reign'd 
Ing here univerſally. Aſtyages himſelf was richly cloath'd, 
ure had his f eyes colour'd, his face painted, and his hair 
on embelliſh'd with artificial locks. For the Medes af- 
the fected an effeminate life, to be dreſt in ſcarlet, and to 
es wear necklaces and bracelets; whereas the habits of 
the Perſians were very plain and courſe. All this finery 
1d did not affect Cyrus, who, without criticiſing or con- 


demning what he ſaw, was contented to live as he had 
been brought up, and adhered to the principles he had 
imbibed from his infancy. He charmed his grand- 
ſather with his ſprightlineſs and wit, and gained every- 
body's favour by his noble and engaging behaviour. 
I ſhall only mention one inftance, wereby we may 
judge of the reſt, | 
Aſtyages, to make his grandſon unwilling to re- 
turn home, made a ſumptuous entertainment, in which 
there was a vaſt plenty, and profuſion of every thing 
that was nice and delicate, All this exquiiite cheer 
and magnificent preparation Cyrus look'd upon with 
great indifference ; at which obſerving Aſtyages to be 
ſurpriſed : The Perſians (ſays he to the king) in- 
% ſtead of going ſuch a round-about way to appeale 
& their hunger, have a much ſhorter to the ſame end; 
« a little bread and creſſes with them anſwer the pur- 
„ poſe.” Aſtyages deſiring Cyrus to diſpoſe of all 
the meats as he thought fit, the latter immediately 


+ The ancients, in order to ſet 


_off the beauty of the face, and to 


give more life to their complexions, 
uſed to form their eye-browws into 
Perfect arches, and to colour them 
with black. To give the greaten 
luſtre to their eyes, they made their 
eye-laſhes of the ſame blackneſs. 
This artifice ⁊bas much in uſe” a- 


meng the Hebrews, *Tis ſid of 


FJexebel; Depinxit cculos ſuos ſti- 
bio, 2 Kings ix. 30. This drug bad 
an aſtringent quality, which 1 

up the eye-lids, and made the eyes 
appear the larger, which at that 
t. me was recton' d a beauty, Plin. 
J. 33. c. 6. From hence comes that 
epithet, which Homer fo often . ves | 
to his goddeſſes : Bowns Hen, 


great-ey'd Funo. 3 
diſtributed 


' 
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diſtributed them to the king's officers in waiting; to 
one, becauſe he taught him to ride; to another, be- 
cauſe he waited well upon his grandfather; and to a 
third, becauſe he took great care of his mother. Sa- 
cas, the king's cup-bearer, we the only perſon to 
whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides the poſt 
of cup-bearer, had that likewiſe of introducing thoſe 
| who were to have audience of the king; and as he 
cCould not poflibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often 


| 
\ as he deſired it, he had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the 
\ prince, who took this occaſion to ſhew his reſentment, 

Aſtyages teſtitying ſome concern at the neglect of this 
officer, for whom he hall a particular conſideration, 
and who deſerved it, as he ſaid, on account of the 
wonderful dexterity with which he ſerved him: © Is 
<< that all, papa? (replied Cyrus) if that be ſufficient 
to merit your favour, you ſhall fee P11 quickly ob- 
& tain it; for Pll take upon me to ſerve you better 
é than he.“ Immediately Cyrus is equip'd as a cup- 

bearer, and advancing gravely with a ſerious counte- 
nance, a napkin upon his ſhoulder, and holding the 
cup nicely with three of Eis fingers, he preſented it to 
the king with a dexterity and a grace, that charm'd 
| both Aſtyages and Mandana. When he had done, he 
flung himſelf upon his grandfather's neck, and kiſſing 

him, cry'd out with great joy; * «+ O Sacas, poor 
Sacas, thou art undone ; I ſhall have thy place.” 


Aſtyages embraced him with great fondneſs, and ſaid: || 
am mighty well pleaſed, my dear child: no- |F 
* body can ſerve with a better grace: but you have | W 
& forgot one eſſential ceremony, which is that of | co 
„ taſting.” And indeed the cup-bearer was uſed to | de 
pour ſome of the liquor into his left-hand, and to taſte | 
it, before he preſented it to the king. No (reply'd be 
„ Cyrus) it was not through forgetiulneſs that I omit-- W 
«© ted that ceremony. Why then (ſays Aſtyages) V 
9 


6% for what reaſon did you do it? Becauſe I appre- 3 
« hended there was poiſon in the liquor. Poiſon, S A 
® "0 Zaxa, dbb. Inkcani 0s rie. bb votes = 
25 5 | child? 
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&« child? how could you think ſo? Ves; poiſon, 
e papa: for not long ago, at an entertainment you 
« gave to the lords of your court, after the gueſts had 


„% drank a little of that liquor, I perceived all their 
heads were turn'd : they ſung, made a noiſe, and 


« talk'd they did not know what: you yourſelf ſeem'd 
« to have forgot you were king, and they that they 


e you could not ſtand upon. your legs. 


| & were ſubjects; and when you would have danced, 


Why (ays 


« Aſtyages) have you never ſeen the ſame thing 
“ happen to your father? No, never (ſays Cyrus.) 
« What then? how is it with him when he drinks? 
« Why, when he has drank, lis thirſt is quenched ; 


« and that's all.“ 


We cannot too much admire the ill of the hiſto- 
rian, in his giving ſuch an excellent leſſon of ſobriety 
in this ſtory. He might have done it in a ſerious, 
grave way, and have ſpoken with the air of a philoſo- 
pher : for Xenophon, as much a warrior as he was, 
yet was he as excellent a philoſopher as his maſter; So- 
crates. But inſtead of that, he puts the inſtruction: 
into the mouth of a child, and conceals it under the 


veil of a ſtory, 


the wit and agreeableneſs imaginable. 


Mich in the original is told with all 


Mandana being upon the point of returning to Perſia, - 
Cyrus joyfully comply'd with the repeated inſtances 
his grandfather had made to him to ſtay in Media; 
being deſirous, as he ſaid, to perfect himſelf in the art 
of riding, which he was not yet maſter of, and which 
was not known in Perſia, where the bar of the 
country, and its craggy mountainous ſituation, ren- 


der'd it unfit for the breeding of horſes, 


During the time of his refidence at this court, his 


behaviour procured him infinite love and eſteem. He 


was gentle, affable, offic ious, beneficent and generous. 
4 > di the young lords had any favour to ask of 

tie king, Cyrus was their ſollicitor. If the king had 
any ſub;c& of complaint againſt them, Cyrus was their 


| mediator ; ; their affairs became his; ; and he always 


managed 
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deſired. T 
When Cyrus was about ſixteen years of age, the 
ſon of the king of the + Babylonians (this was Evil- 
merodac, fon of Nebuchadnezzar) at a hunting-match 
a little before his marriage, thought fit, in order to 
ſhew his bravery, to make an eruption into the terri- 
tories of the Medes; which obliged Aſtyages to take 
the field, to oppoſe the invader. Here it was that 
Cyrus, having followed his grandfather, ſerved his ap- 
prenticeſhip in war. He behaved himſelf ſo well on 
this occaſion, that the victory, which the Medes gained 
over the Babylonians, was chiefly owing to his valour. 


(4) The year after, his father recalling him, that he 


might accompliſh his time in the Perſian exerciſes, he 
departed immediately from the court of Media, that 
neither his father nor his country might have any room 
to complain of his delay. This occaſion ſhewed how 
much he was belov'd. At his departure he was ac- 
companied by all ſorts of people, young and od. Aſty- 
ages himſelf conducted him a good part of his journey 
on horſe-back; and when the ſad moment came, 
that they muſt part, the whole company were bathed 
in tears. 
Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re- 
enter'd the claſs of children, where he continued a year 
longer. His companions, after his long reſidence in 
ſo voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the 
Medes, expected to find a great change in his manners. 
But when they found that he was content with their 
ordinary table, and that, when he was preſent at any 
entertainment, .he was more ſober and temperate than. 
any of the company, they looked upon him with new 
admiration. Hh | ; 


(% A. M. 3421. Ant. J. C. 583. | 


＋ in Xenophon this, people are al. found with thoſe of Niniveh, wheſe 

ways called Aſſyrians ; and in truth empire, as wwe have ou atready, 

dic are Aſſyrians, but Aſſyrians e<vas utterly deſtroyed by the ruin. of 
of Babylon, whom qe muſt not cou Niniveh, the capital thereof. 


L | From 


managed them ſo well, that he obtained whatever he 
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From this firſt claſs he paſſed into the ſecond, which 

is the claſs of youths ; and there it quickly appeared, 

that he had not his equal in dexterity, addreſs, patience 


and obedience. 
Ten years after, he was admitted into the mens 


claſs, wherein he remained thirteen years, till he ſet 
out at the head of the Perſian army, to go to the aid of 
his uncle Cyaxares. 


Sec r. III. The firſt campaign of Cyrus, who goes to 


ſuccour his uncle Cyaxares againſt the Babylonians. 


(1) A® TYAGES, king of the Medes, dying, 

was ſucceeded by his ſon Cyaxares, brother to 
Cyrus's mother. Cyaxares was no ſooner in the throne, 
but he was engaged in a terrible war. He was in- 
formed, that the king of the Babylonians (Nerigliſſor) 
was preparing a powerful army againſt him, and that he 


had already engaged ſeveral princes on his ſide, and a- 


mongſt others Crœſus, king of Lydia; that he had 
likewiſe ſent embaſſadors to the king of India, to give 
him bad impreſſions of the Medes and Perſians, by 
repreſenting to him how dangerous a cloſer alliance and 
union between two nations already ſo powerful might 
be, ſince they could in the end ſubue all the nations 
around them, if a vigorous oppoſition was not made 
to the progreſs of their power. Cyaxares therefore 
diſpatched embaſſadors to Camby les, to defire ſuccours 
from him; and ordered them to bring it about, that 
Cyrus ſhould have the command of the troops his fa-' 
ther was to ſend, This was readily. granted. As 
ſoon as it was known, that Cyrus was to march at the 
head of the army, the joy was univerſal. The army 
conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, all infantry (for the 
Perſians as yet had no cayalry ;) but — were all 
choſen men, and ſuch as had been raiſed aſter a parti- 
cular manner. Firſt of all Cyrus choſe out of the no- 
bility two hundred of the braveſt officers, each of 
which was ordered to chuſe out four more of the ſame 

() Cyrop. I. 1. c. 22—27. A. M. 3444. Ant. J. C. 5 7ꝗjg 

ſort, 


„ 
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ſort, which made a thouſand in all: and theſe were 
the officers that were called + 'Owiryya, and who ſig- 
nalized themſelves afterwards ſo gloriouſly upon all 
occaſions. Every one of this thouſand was appointed 
to raiſe among the people ten light-armed pike-men, 
ten ſlingers, and ten bow- men; which amounted in 
the whole to one and thirty thouſand men. 
Before they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought 
fit to make a ſpeech to the two hundred officers, 
whom, after having highly praiſed for their courage, 
he inſpired with the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of victory and 
ſucceſs. <* Do you know (ſays he to them) the na- 
ture of the enemy you have to deal with? they 
© are ſoft, effeminate, enervated men, already half 
„ conquer'd by their own luxury and voluptuouſneſs ; 
<© men not able to bear either hunger or thirſt ; equal- 
« ly incapable of ſupporting either the toil of war, or 
the ſight of danger: whereas you, that are inured 
from your infancy to a ſober and hard way of 
living; to you, I ſay, hunger and thirſt are but the 
& ſauce, and the only ſauce to your meals; fatigues 
are your pleaſure, dangers your delight, and the 
s love of your country and of glory your only paſ- 
« ſion. Beſides, the juſtice of our cauſe is another 


— 


conſiderable advantage. They are the aggreſſors. 


Tis the enemy that attacks us, and *tis our friends 


and allies that require our aid. Can any thing be 


more juſt, than to repel the injury they would bring 
* upon us? Is there any thing more honourable, than 
to fly to the aſſiſtance of our friends? But what 
<* ought to be the principal motive of your confidence 


& is, that I do not engage in this expedition, with- 


out having firſt conſulted the gods, and implored 
© their protection: for you know tis my cuſtom to 
<. begin all my actions, and all my undertakings, in 
& that manner.” | | | 

() Soon after, Cyrus ſet out without loſs of time : 
( A. M. 3445: Ant. J. C. 5539. 


1 Menof the ſame dignity, | 
but 
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but before his departure, he invoked the gods of the | 
country a ſecond time. For his great maxim was, 
and he had it fron his father, that a man ought not 
to form any enterpriſe, great or ſmall, without con- 


| ſulting the divinity, and imploring his protection. 


Camby ſes had often taught him to conſider, that the 
prudence of men is very ſhort, and their views very 
limited ; that they cannot penetrate into futurity ; and 
that many times what they think muſt needs turn to 
their advantage, proves their-ruin : whereas the gods, 
being eternal, know all things, future as well as paſt, 
and inſpire thoſe they love to undertake what is moſt 
expedient for them; which. is a favour and a protec- 
tion they owe to no man, and grant only to thoſe that 
invoke and conſult them. 

Camby ſes accompanied his ſon as far as the fron- 
tiers of Perſia and in the way gave him excellent in- 
ſtructions concerning the duties of the general of an 
army. Cyrus thought - himſelf ignorant of nothing, 
that related to the buſineſs of war, after the many leſ- 
ſons he had received from the moſt able maſters of 
that time. Have your maſters (ſays Cambyſes to 
him) given you any inſtructions concerning ceco- 
* nomy, that is to fay, concerning the manner of 
<« ſupplying an army with all neceſſary proviſions, of 
« preventing fickneſs, and preſerving the health of 
the ſoldiers, of fortifying their bodies by frequent 
« exerciſes, of exciting a generous emulation amongſt 
% them, of making yourſelf obey'd, eſteem'd and 
„ belov'd by your folders ?” Upon each of theſe 
points, and upon ſeveral others mentioned by the 
king, Cyrus owned he had never heard one word 
ſpoken, and that it was all entirely new to him. 
„ What is it then your maſters have taught you? 
They have taught me to fence (replied the prince) 


to draw the bow, to fling the javelin, to mark out 
*© a camp, to draw the plan of a fortification, to range 


ce troops in order of battle, to review them, to ſee 


= them march, file off, and encamp.“ Cambyſes, 
ſmiling, 
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ſmiling, gave his ſon to underſtand, that they had 


taught him nothing of what was moſt material and 
eſſential for a good officer, and an expert commander, 
to know : And in one ſingle converſation, which cer- 
tainly deſerves to be well ſtudied by all young gentle- 
men deſigned for the army, he taught him infinitely 
more than all his celebrated maſters had done, in the 
courſe of ſeveral years. I ſhall give but one ſhort in- 
ſtance of his diſcourſe, which may ſerve to give the 
reader an idea of the reſt. 

The queſtion was, what are the proper means of 
making the ſoldiers obedient and ſubmiſſive. The 
way to effect that (fays Cyrus) ſeems to be very 
40 eaſy, and very certain; 'tis only to praiſe and re- 
* ward thoſe that obey, to puniſh and ſtigmatiſe ſuch 
& as fail in their duty. You ſay well (replied Cam- 
10 byſes;) that is the way to make "wy obey you by 
e force, but the chief point is to make them obey 'jmp1 


K N 


| & you willingly and freely. Now the ſure method of W mor. 
i 60 effecting this is, to convince thoſe you command, Perſ 
64 that you know better what is for their advantage, chie 
| © than they do themſelves: for all. mankind readily thei 
“ ſubmit to thoſe, of whom they have that opinion. kin 

& This is the principle, from whence that blind ſub- peri 


“ miſſion proceeds, which you ſee ſick perſons pay to ſho! 
| & their phyſician, travellers to their guide, and a ſhip's "the 
& company to the pilot. Their obedience is only - and 


AR 


& founded upon their perſuaſion, that the phyſician, ber 


& the guide, and the pilot, are all more ſkilful and "inf 
60 knowing i in their reſpective callings, than them- $9604] 
& ſelves. But what ſhall a man do (ſays Cyrus to his tro 
father) to appear more skilful and expert than by 
= * others? He muſt really be fo (replied Cambyſes;) ew 
f & and in order to be ſo, he muſt apply himſelf cloſely on 
| << to his profeſſion, diligently ſtudy all the rules of it, . 
| & conſult the moſt able and experienced maſters, neg- co 
& Ie no circumſtance that may contribute to the le 
& ſucceſs of his. enterpriſes ; and above all, he muſt KI 
« have recourſe to the protection of the gods, from 
n „whom 
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had i « whom alone we receive all cur wiſdom, and all our 
and e ſucceſs,” . 
der, (#) As ſoon. as Cyrus had reach'd Cyaxares, the 
frit thing he did, after the uſual compliments had 
tle- paſſed, was to inform himſelf of the quality and num- 
tely ſos of the forces on both ſides. It appeared, by the 
the W computation made of them, that the enemies army 
in- amounted to two hundred thouſand foot, and ſixty 
the thouſand horſe; and that the united armies of the 
Medes and Perſians ſcarce amounted to half the num- 
ber of foot; and as to the cavalry, the Medes had not 
ſo many by a third. This great inequality put Cyax- 
ares in terrible fears and perplexities. He could think 
of no other expedient, than to ſend for another bod 
of troops from Ferſia, more numerous than that a 
ready arrived. But this expedient, beſides that it 
would have taken too much time, appeared in itſelf 
impracticable. Cyrus immediately propoſed another, 
more ſute and more expeditious; which was, that his 
Perſian ſ6ldiers ſhould change their arms. As they 
chiefly uſed the bow and the javelin, and conſequent] 
their manner of fighting was at a diſtance, in whic 
kind of engagement the greater number was eaſily ſu- 
perior to the leſſer, Cyrus was of opinion, that they 
4 ſhould be armed with ſuch weapons, as ſhould oblige 
them to come to blows with the enemy immediately, 
4 
| 


and by that means render the ſuperiority of their num- 
bers uſeleſs. This project was mightily approved, and 
"inſtantly put in execution. 

(o) Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order among the 
troops, and inſpired them with a ſurpriſing emulation, 
- by the rewards he promiſed, and by his obliging and 
* engaging deportment towards all, As for money, the 
only value he ſet upon it was, to give it away. He 
Was continually making preſents to one or other, ac- 

' cording to their rank, or their merit; to one a buck- 
ler, to another a ſword or ſomething of the ſame 
Kind equally acceptable, By this generoſity, this great- 


* Cyrop, I. 2. p. 38—40. (o) Ibid. p. 44. 
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general ought to diſtinguiſh himſelf, and not by the 
ſtill leſs by his haughtineſs and imperious demeanour, 


4 
9 


T_T t 
-. Cyaxares, ſatisfied with this anſwer, ordered the 1 k 
Indian embaſſadors to be introduced. The purport of t! 


neſs of ſoul, and beneficent diſpoſition, he thought a 
luxury of his table, or the richneſs of his cloaths, and 


5 (p) A commander could not (he ſaid) give actual 
<6 proofs of his munificence to every-body, and for 
c that very reaſon he thought himſelf obliged to con- that 
< vince every-body of his inclination and good-will ; ¶ reaſo 
« for though a prince might exhauſt his treaſures by had 
c“ making preſents, yet he could not injure himſelf by noble 
& benevolence and humanity ; by being ſincerely con- only 
© cerned in the good or evil that happens to others, W divil 


“ and by making it appear that he is ſo. the 
() One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a Cya 
meſlenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint Bab 


him, that ſome embaſſadors being arrived from the | will 
king of the Indies, he deſired his preſence immediate- MW It a 


ly. © For that purpoſe (ſays he) I have brought you ( 
,a rich garment, for the king deſires you would ap- Me 
<< pear magnificently dreſſed before the Indians, to up 
«© do the nation honour.” Cyrus loſt not a moment's * tho 
time, but inſtantly ſet out with his troops, to wait the 
upon the king; though without changing his dreſs, : ord 
which was very plain, after the Perſian faſhion, and tro 


not (as the + Greek text has it). polluted or | ſpoiled Tü 


with any foreign ornament. Cyaxares ſeeming at firſt |} th! 
a little diſpleafed at it; If I had dreſt myſelf in pur- if 
ple (ſays Cyrus) and loaded myſelf with bracelets the 
e and chains of gold, and with all that had been 26 
longer in coming, ſhould 1 have done you more de 
& honour, than I do now by my expedition, and the hi. 
. <© ſweat of my face, and by letting all the world ſee | ſu 
«© with what promptitude and diſpatch your orders || 1 


| ; (p) Ibid, I, 8. p. 207. (7) P. 56. $ 1 

1 T Ev T4 U epo ux ij goAy ven but not to be render'd into any other | . 

Ts dic wry, A fine expreſſion, . language with the ſame beauty. (7 
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their ſpeech was, that they were ſent by the king their 
maſter, to learn the cauſe of the war between the 
Medes and the Babylonians ; and that they had orders, 
as ſoon as they had heard what the Medes ſhould ſay, 
to proceed to the court of Babylon, to know what 
motives they had to alledge on their part ; to the end 


that the king their maſter, after having examined the 


reaſons on both ſides, might take part with thoſe, who 
had right and juſtice on their fide. This is making a 
noble and glorious uſe of great power; to be influenced 
only by juſtice, to conſult no advantage from the 
diviſion of neighbours, but to declare openly againſt 
the unjuſt aggreſſor, in favour of the injured party. 


Y Cyaxares and Cyrus anſwered, they had given the 


Babylonians no ſubject of complaint, and that they 
willingly accepted the mediation of the king of India. 
It appears in the ſequel, that he declared for the Medes. 

(r) The king of Armenia, who was vaſſal to the 
Medes, looking upon them as ready to be ſwallowed 
up by the formidable league formed -againſt them, 
thought fit to lay hold on this occaſion to ſhake off 
their yoke. Accordingly he refuſed to pay them the 
ordinary tribute, and to ſend them the number of 
troops he was obliged to furniſh in time of war. 
This highly embarraſſed Cyaxares, who was afraid at 
this juncture of bringing new enemies upon his hands, 
if he undertook to compel the Armenians to. execute 
their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himſelf ex- 
actly of the ſtrength and ſituation of the country, un- 
dertook the affair. The important point was to keep 
his deſign ſecret, without which it was not likely to 
ſucceed. He therefore appointed a great hunting- match 
on that ſide of the country; for it was his cuſtom to 
ride out that way, and frequently to hunt with the 
king's ſon, and the young noblemen of Armenia. On 


the day appointed, he ſet out with a numerous retinue. 


The troops followed at a diſtance, and were not to 
appear, till a ſignal was given. Aſter ſome days hunt- 


(9) A. M. 3447. Ant. J. C. 557. Cyrop. I. 2. p. 58-61, & J. 3. P. 62-7. 
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ing, when they were come pretty near the palace 
where the court reſided, Cyrus communicated his de- 
ſign to his officers; and ſent Chryſanthes with a de- 


tachment, ordering them to make themſelves maſters 


of a certain ſteep eminence, where he knew the kin 
uſed to retire, in caſe of an alarm, with his family and 


his treaſure. 


T his being done, he ſends an herald to the king of 
Armenia, to ſummon him to perform the treaty, and 
in the mean time ordered his troops to advance. *. 
was court in greater ſurpriſe and perplexity. The king 
was conſcious of the wrong he had done; and was not 
in a condition to ſupport it. 


and valuable. But when he was informed by his ſcouts, 


that Cyrus was coming upon their heels, he entire] 


Joſt all courage, and all thoughts of making a defence. 
"The Armenians, following his example, ran away, | 
every one were he could, to ſecure what was deareſt 
to him. Cyrus, ſeeing the country cover'd with peo- | 
ple, that were endeavouring to make their eſcape, ſent | 
them word, that no harm ſhould be done them, if 
they ſtay d in their houſes ; but that as many, as were 
taken running away, ſhould be treated as enemies. 
This made them all retire to their habitations, ex- *' 


cepting a few that followed the king. 
On the other hand, they that were conducting the 


princeſſes to the mountains, fell into the ambuſh Chry- N 


ſanthes had laid for them, and were moſt of them taken 


priſoners: The queen, the king's ſon, his daughters, 


his eldeſt ſon's wife, and his treaſures, all fell into the 


hands of the Perſians. P $f fi] F 
The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not 


knowing what would become of him, retired to a 


little eminence ; where he was preſently inveſted by 
the Perfian army, and obliged to ſurrender. 


Ty 


ordered 


However, he did what | 
He could to aſſemble his forces together from all quar- 
ters; and in the mean time diſpatched his youngeſt * 
| Jon, called Sabaris, into the mountains, with his 
wives, his daughters, and whatever was moſt precious | 


Cyrus 


1 
5 
8 
| 


ordered him, with all his family,” to be brought to*thg 
midſt of the army. At that very inftant arrived Tir 
granes, the king's eldeſt ſon, who was juſt returned 


from a journey. At ſo moving a ſpectacle he could 


not forbear weeping. Cyrus, — himſelf to 
him, faid ; © Prince, you are come very ſeaſonably to 
be preſent at the trial of your father.” And imme- 
diately he aſſembled the captains of the Perſians ang 


Medes; and called in alſo the great men of Armeni; 


Nor did he fo much as exclude the ladies from this 


aſſembly, who were there in their chariots, but gave 
them full liberty to hear and ſee all that paſſed. © ' 


When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded 
filence, he began with requiring of the king, that in 
all the queſtions he was going to propoſe to him, he 
would anſwer fincerely, becauſe nothing could be more 
unworthy a perſon of his rank, than to uſe diffimula- 
tion or falſhood. The king promiſed he would. Then 
Cyrus asked him, but at different times, propoſing each 
article ſeparately and in order, whether it was not true, 
that he had made war againſt Aſtyages, king of the 
Medes, his grandfather ; whether he had not been 
overcome in that war, and in conſequence of his de- 
feat had concluded a treaty with Aſtyages; whether 
by. virtue of that treaty he was not obliged to pay a 


certain tribute, to furniſh a certam number of troops, 


and not to keep any fortified place in his country. It 
was impoſſible for the king to deny any of theſe facts, 
which were all public and notorious. © For what 
«reaſon then (continued Cyrus) have you violated the 
ce treaty in every article? For no other (replied the 
% king) than becauſe I thought it 3 15 Ce to 
© ſhake off a yoke, to live free, and to leave my 
e children in the ſame condition. Tis We. glori- 
e ous (anfwer'd Cyrus) to fight in defence of liberty; 
« but if any one, after he is reduced to ſervitude, 
“ ſhould attempt to run away from his maſter, what 
& would you do with him? I muſt confeſs (ſays the 
« king) I would puniſh him. And if you had given 
"TV +. I. 5 8 6 a govern- 
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s a government to one of Four ſubjects, and he ſhould 
c be found to commit malverſations, would you con- 
5 tinue him in his poſt? No certainly; I would put 
& another in his place. And if he had amaſſed great 
<< riches by his unjuſt practices? I would ſtrip him of 


& them. But, which is ſtill worſe, if he had held 


< intelligence with your enemies, how would you 
« treat him? Though I ſhould paſs ſentence upon 
“ myſelf (replied the king) I muſt declare the truth: 
4 I would put him to death.” At theſe words Ti- 
granes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his gar- 
ments: the women burſt out into lamentations and 
outcries, as if ſentence had actually paſs'd upon him. 

Cyrus having again commanded ſilence, Tigranes 


addreſſed himſelf to the prince to this effect: Great | 


« prince, can you think it conſiſtent with your wiſ- 


dom to put my father to death, even againſt your 


e own intereſt? How againſt my intereſt (replies 

Cyrus)? Becauſe he never was ſo capable of doing 
& you ſervice. How do you make that appear? do 
© the faults we commit enhance our merit, and give 
<< us a new title to conſideration and favour? They 


4 certainly do, provided they ſerve to make us wiſer. 


«© For of ineſtimable value is wiſdom : are either 
«© riches, courage, or addreſs to be compared to it? 


% Now 'tis evident, this ſingle day's experience has 
«© infinitely improved my father's wiſdom, He knows | 
© how dear the violation of his word has coſt him, 
«© He has proved and felt how much you are ſupe- 
„ rior to him in all reſpects. He has not been able 
e to ſucceed in any of his deſigns ; but you have hap- |} 
& pily accompliſhed all yours; and with that expedi- 
„ tion and ſecrecy, that he has found himſelf ſur- 
& rounded, and taken, before he expected to be at- 


& tack'd; and the very place of his retreat has ſerved 
& only to enſnare him. But your father (replied Cyrus) 
© has yet undergone no ſufferings that can have taught 
© him wiſdom, The fear of evils (anſwer'd Tigra- 
6 nes) when it is ſo well founded as this is, has a 
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it much ſharper ſting, and is more capable of piercing 
e the ſoul, than the evil itſelf, Beſides, permit me 
« to ſay, that gratitude is a ſtronger, and more pre- 
« yailing motive, than any whatever : And therecan 
ce be no obligations in the world of an higher nature, 
6 than thoſe you will lay upon my father. His for- 
tune, liberty, ſcepter, life, wives and children, all 
e reſtored to him with ſuch a generoſity ; where can 
„ you find, illuſtrioug prince, in one ſingle perſon, fo 
„% many ſtrong and powerful ties to attach him to 
« your ſervice ?” ! = | 
c Well then (replied Cyrus, turning to the king) 
if I ſhould yield to your ſon's entreaties, with 
« what number of men, and what ſum of money, 
« will you aſſiſt us in the war againſt the Babylonians ? 
« My troops and treaſures (ſays the Armenian king) 
« are no longer mine; they are entirely yours, I 
«© can raiſe forty thouſand foot and eight thouſand 
ce horſe; and as to money, TI reckon, including the 
ci treaſure which my father left me, there are about 
ce three thouſand talents ready money. All theſe are 
e wholly at your diſpoſal.” Cyrus accepted half the 
number of the troops, and left the king the other 
half, for the defence of the country againſt the * Chal- 
deans, with whom he was at war. The annual tribteu 
which was due. to the Medes he doubled, and inſtead 
of fifty talents exacted an hundred, and borrowed the 
like ſum over and above in his own name. But 
hat would you give me (added Cyrus) for the 
“ ranſom of your wives? All that I have in the world 
% (anſwered the king). And for the ranfom of your 
& children? The ſame thing. From this time then 
“you are indebted to me the double of all your poſ- 
«© ſeſſions. And you, Tigranes, at what price would 
you redeem the liberty of your lady ?” Now he had 
but lately married her, and was paſſionately fond of 
* Yenophon never calls the Peo- 1. 16. p. 739. file them ſo, The 


ple of Babylonia Chaldeans, But Chaldeans meant in this place were 
Herodatus, I. 7. c. 63. and Strabo, a people adjoining 10 Armenia. * 
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her. At the price (ſays he) of a thouſand lives, if 
46 T had them.“ Cyrus then conducted them all to 
his tent, and entertained them at ſupper. *T'is eaſy 
o imagine what tranſports of joy there muſt have 
been on this occaſion, . ni 
Aſter ſupper, as they were diſcourſing upon various 
ſubjects, Cyrus asked 1 igranes, what was become of 
a governor he had often ſeen hunting with him, and 


for whom he had a particular eſteem. Alas, (ſays 


+ Tigranes) he is no more; and TI dare not tell you 
« by what accident I loſt him.” Cyrus prefling Ein 
to tell him; My father (continued Tigranes) ſee- 
ing I had a very tender affection for this governor, 
and that I was extremely attach'd to him, was 
4 jealous it might be of ſome ill conſequence, and put 


(s him to death. But he was ſo honeſt a man, that, 


*< ag he was ready to expire, he ſent for me, and 


4 ſpoke to me in theſe words: Tigranes, let not my 


death occaſion any diſaſſection in you towards the king 
« your father. What he has done to me did not proceed 
& from malice, but only from prejudice, and 3 e No- 
46 tion wherewith he was unhappily blinded. the ex- 


4c cellent man! (cried Cyrus) never forget the laſt ad | 


6 vice he gave you.” 
When the converſation was ended, Cyrus, before 


3 # 


they parted, embraced them all, as in token of a per- 
fe& reconciliation. This done, they got into their 
chariots, with their wives, and went home full of 
gratitude and admiration, Nothing but Cyrus was 
mentioned the whole way: ſome extolling his wiſ- 
dom, others his valour ; ſome admiring the ſweet- | 
neſs of his temper, others praiſing the beauty of his 
perſon, and the majeſty of his mien. And you | 
* (ſays Tigranes, addreſſing himſelf to his lady) what 
do you think of Cyrus's aſpect and deportment ? I 1 
66 don't know (replied the lady) I did not obſerve 
6 him. Upon what object then did you fix your eyes? 
% Upon him that ſaid he would give a thouſand lives 
to anſom my liberty,” © 1 
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The next day, the king of Armenia ſent preſents 
to Cyrus, and refreſhments for his whole army, and 
brought him double the ſum of money he was re- 
quired to furniſh, But Cyrus took only what had 
been ſtipulated, and reſtored him the reſt. The Ar- 
menian troops were ordered to be ready in three days 
time, and Tigranes deſired to command them. 

T have thought proper, for ſeveral reaſons, to give 
ſo circumſtantial an account of this affair; though! 
have ſo far abridg'd it, that it is not above a quarter of 
what we find of it in Nenophon. 

In the firſt place, it may ſerve to give the reader a 
notion of the ſtile of that excellent hiſtorian, and ex- 
cite his curiofity to conſult the original, whoſe natu- 
ral and unaffected beauties are ſuſicient to juſtify the 
ſingular eſteem, which perſons of good tafte have ever 
had for the noble ſimplicity of that author, To 
mention but one inſtance; what an idea of chaſtity 
and modeſty, and at the ſame time, what a wonder- 
ful ſimplicity, and delicacy of thought are there, in 
the anſwer of Tigranes's W who has no eye but 
for her huſband ! . 

In the ſecond place, thoſe ſhort, dof and uy” ing 
interrogations, each of which demand a direct, pre- 
ciſe anſwer from the king of Armenia, diſcover the 
diſciple and ſcholar of Socrates, and ſhew in what 
manner he retained the taſte of his maſter. | 

Beſides, this relation will give us ſome idea of the 
judgment that ought to be formed of Xenophon's 
Cyropedia ; the ſubſtance of which is true, though it is 
embelliſhed with ſeveral circumſtances, added by the 
author, and introduced expreſsly to grace his inſtruc- 
tive leſſons, and the excellent rules he lays down upon 
government. Thus much therefore in the event we 
are treating of is real. The king of Armenia having 
refuſed to pay the Medes the tribute he owed them, 
Cyrus attack'd him ſuddenly, and before he fuſpected 
any deſigns againſt him; made himſelf maſter of the 
ny fortreſs he had, and took his family priſoners ; 
13 obliged 
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obliged him to pay the uſual tribute, and to furniſh 


his quota of troops; and after all ſo won upon him by 
his humanity, and courteous behaviour, that he ren- 
dered him one of the faithfulleſt and moſt affectionate 
allies the Medes ever had. The reſt is inſerted only 
by way of embelliſhment, and is rather to be aſcribed 
to the hiſtorian, than to the hiſtory itſelf. 

1 ſhould never have found out myſelf, what the 
ſtory of the governor's being put to death by Tigra- 
nes's father ſignified, though I was very ſenſible it 
was a kind of enigma, and figurative ef ſomething 
. elſe.” A perſon of quality, one of the greateſt wits 
and fineſt ſpeakers of the laſt age, who was perfectly 


well acquainted with the Greek authors, explained it | 
to me many years ago, which I have not forgot, and | 


which I take to be the true meaning of that enigma, 
He ſuppoſed Xenophon intended it as a picture of the 
death of his maſter Socrates, whom the ſtate of Athens 
became jealous of, on account of the extraordinary 
attachment all the youth of the city had to him ; which 
at laſt gave occaſion to that philoſopher's condem na- 
tion and death, that he ſuffered without murmur or 
complaint. Fe) I 


7 


In the laſt place, I thouglit it proper not to miſs 


this opportunity of manifeſting ſuch qualities in my 
hero, as are not always to be met with in perſons of 1 
his rank; ſuch as, by rendering them infinitely more 
valuable than all their military virtues, would moſt 
contribute to the ſucceſs of their deſigns. In moſt |: 
conquerors we find courage, reſolution, intrepidity, |: 
a capacity for martial exploits, and all ſuch talents as | 
make a noiſe in the world, and are apt to dazzle peo- | 
ple by their glaring outſide : But an inward ſtock of | 
goodneſs, compaſſion. and gentleneſs towards the un- 
Happy, an air of moderation and reſerve even in pro- 


ſper ity and victory, an inſinuating and perſuaſive be- 


aviour, the art of gaining people's hearts, and at- 
taching them to him more by affection than intereſt; 


1 ; a con- 
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ih a conſtant, unalterable care always to have right on 
im by his ſide, and to imprint ſuch a character of juſtice 
> ren- MW and equity upon all his conduct, as his very enemies 


onate are forced to fevere ; and laſtly, ſuch a clemency, as 
only M to diſtinguiſh thoſe that offend through imprudence 
ribed rather than malice, and to leave room for their re- 
| pentance, by giving them opportunity to return to 
| their duty: Theſe are qualities rarely found in the 
moſt celebrated conquerors of antiquity, but ſhone 
out moſt conſpicuouſly in Cyrus. MW: 
(a) To return to my fubjet. Cyrus, before he 
quitted the king of Armenia, was willing to do him 
ſome fignal ſervice, This king was then at war with 
the Chaldeans, a neighbouring warlike people, who 
continually harraſſed his country by their inroads, 
and by that means hindered a great part of his lands 
from being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly 
informed himſelf of their character, ſtrength, and 
the ſituation of their ſtrong- holds, marched againſt 
them. On the firſt intelligence of his approach, the 
Chaldeans poſſeſſed themſelves of the eminences. to 
| which they were accuſtomed to retreat. Cyrus left 
them no time to aſſemble all their forces there, bit 
marched to attack them directly. The Armenians, 
whom he had made his advanced guard, were imme- 
diately put to flight. Cyrus expected no other from 
them, and had only placed them there, to bring the 
enemy the ſooner to an engagement. And indeed, 
when the Chaldeans came to blows with the Perſians, 
1 were not able to ſtand their ground, but were 
as entirely defeated. ' A great number were taken priſo- 
0- ners, and the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed. Cyrus 
of |'F himſelf ſpoke to the priſoners, aſſuring them he was 
1- not come to injure them, or to ravage their country, 
but to grant them peace upon reaſonable terms; and 
ſo ſet them at liberty. Deputies were immediately ſent 
to him, and a peace was concluded. For the better 
ſecurity of both nations, and with their common con- 


p (a) Cyrop. I. 3. p. 70—76. 
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ſent, . Cyrus cauſed a fortreſs to.be built upon an emi. 

hence, which commanded the whole country; and 

Ieit a good garriſon in it, which was to declare againſt 

either of the two nations, that ſhould violate the 

en PP 3 
Cyrus, underſtanding that there was frequent com- 


ene 


- 


merce and communication between the Indians and 
Chaldeans, deſired that the latter would fend perſons 
to accompany and conduct his embaſſador, whom te 
was preparing to ſend to the king of India. The pur- 
port of this embaſſy was, to deſire ſome ſuccours in 
money, from that prince, in behalf of Cyrus, who 
wanted it for the levying of troops in Perſia, and 
promiſed that, if the gods crowned his deſigns with 
ſucceſs, that potentate ſhould have no reaſon to repent 
of having aſſiſted him. He was glad to find the Chal- 
deans ready to ſecond his requeſt, which they could 
do the more advantageouſly, by enlarging upon the 
character and exploits of Cyrus. The embaſſador ſet 
out the next day, accompanied with ſome, of the 
maoſt conſiderable perſons of Chaldea, who were di- 
_ rected by their maſter to act with all poſſible dexterity, 
id to do Cyrus's merit all poſſible juſtice. 
_ The expedition againſt the Armenians being hap- 
pily ended, Cyrus left that country, to rejoin Cyax- 
ares, Four thouſand Chaldeans, the braveſt of the na- 
tion, attended. him ; and the king of Armenia, who 


Was now delivered from his enemies, augmented the | A8 
number of troops he bad promiſed him : ſo that he dut) 
arriycd in Media, with a great deal of money, and | Aſf 
2 much more numerous army, than he had when he | to t 
left it. | | Y te 


FECT. IV. The expedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus a- 


et ale the Babylonians. The firftl battle. 


G5 IJ. H parties had been employed three years | 
121104. together, in forming their alliances, and 
Mmabing preparations for war. Cyrus, finding their 
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oops full of ardor, and ready for action, propoſed to 
See his leading them againſt Aſſyria. His reaſont 
for it were, that he thought it his duty to eaſe him, 
as ſoon as poſſible, of the care and expence of main- 
taining two armies ; that it were better they ſhould 
eat up the enemy's country, than Media; that ſo bold 
a ſtep, as that of going to meet the Afſyrians, might 


be capable of ſpreading a terror in their army, and at 
| the ſame time inſpire their own with the greater con- 


fidence ; that, laſtly, it was a maxim with him, as 
it had always been with Cambyſes, his father, that 
victory did not ſo much depend upon the number, as 
the valour of troops. Cyaxares agreed to his pro” 

fal. 
ola ſoon therefore as the cuſtomary ſacrifices were 
offer'd, they began their march. Cyrus, in the name 
of the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the 
empire; beſeeching them to be favourable to them in 
the ition they bad undertaken, to accompany 
them, conduct them, fight for them, inſpire them with 
ſuch a meaſure of courage and prudence as was neceſ- 
fary, and in ſhort to bleſs their arms with proſperity 
and ſucceſs. In acting thus, Cyrus put in practice 
that excellent advice his father had given him, of be- 
ginning and ending all his actions, and all his enter- 
priſes, with prayer: And indeed he never failed, ei- 
ther before or after an engagement, to acquit himſelf, 
in the preſence of the whole army, of this religious 
duty. When they were arrived on the frontiers of 
Aſlyria, it was ſtill their firſt care to pay their homage 
to the gods of the country, and to implore their pro- 
tection and ſuccour: After which, N began to make 
incurſions into the r > and carried of” A great 
deal of ſpoil. 2974 N 

Cyrus, underſtanding that the enemys amy Was 
about ten days journey from them, © prevailed upon 
Cyaxares to advance forwards, and march up to them. 
When the armies came within ſight, both ſides pre- 
pared ſor battle, The Aflyrians were encainped in the 
#*'$ open 
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open country ; and, according to their cuſtom, which 
ebe Romans imitated afterwards, had encompaſſed and 
fortified their camp with a large ditch. Cyrus on the 
contrary, who was glad to deprive the enemy, az 
much as poſfible, of the ſight and knowledge of the 
ſmallneſs of their army, covered his troops with ſe- 
veral little hills and villages. Several days nothing was 
done on either ſide, but looking at and obſerving one 
another, At length a numerous body of the Aſſy- 
rians moving firft out of their camp, Cyrus advanced 
with his troops to meet them. But before they came 
within reach of the enemy, he gave the word for 
rallying the men, which was, + Fupiter protector & 
conductor. He then cauſed the ordinary hymn to be 
Tounded, 'in honour of Caſtor and Pollux, to which 
the ſoldiers, full of religious ardor (O anſwered 
with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cyrus's 
army. but chearfulneſs, emulation, courage, mutual 
exhortations to bravery, and an univerſal zeal to exe- 
cute whatever their leader ſhould command. For 
e *tis obſervable{fays the hiſtorian) in this place, that 
on theſe occaſions, thoſe that fear the deity moſt 


< are. the leaſt afraid of men.” On the ſide of the poſe 
Aſſyrians, the troops armed with bows, ſlings and Cy. 
darts, made their diſcharges, before their enem ies were as r 
within reach. But the Perſians, animated by the pre- Cy 
ſence and example -of Cyrus, came immediately to thi 
cloſe fight with the enemy, and broke thro” their firſt in 


| battalions, | The Aſſyrians, notwithſtanding all the vic 
efforts uſed by Crœſus, and their own king, to en- 


courage them, were not able to ſuſtain ſo rude a ſhock, wo 
but immediately fled. At the ſame time the cavalry die 
of the Medes advanced to attack the enemy's horſe, £6 
which was likewiſe preſently routed. The former th 


warmly purfued them to the very camp, made a ter- 
rible ſlaughter 5 and the king of the Baby lonians (Neri- 
gliffor) was Killed in the action. Cyrus, not think- 
+ T1 do not know whether Xeno Per ods by the of: the 

I Pbon, in this place, does not call the bs or bs BY Pho gras . 


* 
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ing 


A 


ing himſelf in a condition to- force their cntrencanpmat, 


Ain 


founded a retreeet. SHORT <2 | 
be- 


(e) The Aﬀyrians in the mean time, their king 
ing killed, and the flower of their army loſt, were in a 
| dreadful conſternation. (d) As ſoon as Crceſus found 


them in ſo great a diſorder he fled, and left: them to 


{ ſhift for themſelves. The other allies likewiſe, ſeeing 
their affairs in ſo hopeleſs a condition, thought: of no- 
— but 11 ee of the night to male their 


ye" wo who had foreſeen this, prepared to dds 
them cloſely. But this could not be effected without 
cavalry z and, as we have already obſerved, the Per- 


ſtans had none. 


acquainted him with his deſign. Cyaxares was ex- 


tremely averſe to it, and repreſented to him, ho- 
dangerous it was to drive ſo powerful an enemy to ex- 


tremities, whom deſpair would probably inſpire with 


courage; that it was a part of wiſdom to uſe good for- 
tune with moderation, and not loſe the fruits of vice: 
| tory by too much vivacity : moreover, that he did not 
care to compel the Medes, or to refuſe them that re- 
poſe, to which their behaviour had juſtly entitled them. 
Cyrus, upon this, deſired his permiſſion only to take 
as many of the horſe as were willing to follow him. 
Cyaxares readily conſented to this, and thought of no- 
his time with his officers 


in feaſting and mirth, and enjoying the n of the | 


thing elſe now, but of paſſing 


victory he had juſt obtained. 
Cyrus march'd away in purſuit of the enemy, af 


was followed by the greateſt part of the Median ſol- 
diers. Upon the way he met ſome couriers, that were 
coming to him from the Hyrcanians, who ſerved in 


the enemy's army, to aſſure him, that as ſoon as ever 


- 


00 Lib. 4. p. 87, 704. (4) L. 6. p. 160. 


+ - Theſe are not the Hyrcamians the Hyrcanians here meant were E 
by the Caſpian ſea, Frem obſerving about four or five days journey Jer 


Cyrus's encampments in Babylonia, of Kr 
ane would be apt to conjecture, that 
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He therefore went to Cyaxares, and 


* | 
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be appeared, thoſe Hyrcanians would come over to tachin 
him; which in effect they did. Cyrus made the beſt new 
uſe of his time, and having marched all night, came would 
up: with the Affyrians. Croſus had ſent away his and 
wives in tlie night-time for coolneſs (for it was the i Joſles: 
fummer feaſon) and followed them himſelf with a affect 
body of cavalry. When the Aſſyrians ſaw the ene- nion. 
my ſo near them, they were in the utmoſt confuſion turne 
and deſolation. Many of thoſe that ran away, be- © dow! 
ing warmly purſued, were killed; all that ſtayed in them 
the! camp, ſurrender d; the victory was compleat, and were 
the ſpoil immenſe. Cyrus reſerved all the horſes they eithe 
took. in the camp for himſelf, reſolving now to form was 
2 body of. cavalry for the Perſian army, which hither- only 
to had none. The richeſt and moſt valuable part of Whic 


the booty he ſet apart for Cyaxares; and for the pri- 1 
Toners; he gave them all their liberty to go home to Cyr 
tlieir/oõn country, without impoſing any other con- and 
ditidn upon them, than that they and their country- wha 
men ſhould deliver up their arms, and engage no more an 
in war; Cyrus taking it upon himſelf to defend them ans 
againſt their enemies, and to put them into a condition the 

of cultivating their lands with entire ſecurity. Per 
- Whilſt the Medes and the Hyrcanians were till pur- ſian 
ſuing the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care to: 
to have a repaſt, and even baths prepared for them; diſt 
that at their return they might have nothing to do, par 
but to ſit down and refreſh themſelves. He like- 7 
viſe thought fit to defer the diſtribution of the ſpoil the 
till then. T was on this occaſion” this general, wlioſe anc 
thoughts nothing eſcaped, exhorted his Perſian ſoldiers [! 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their generoſity, in regard MK fur 
to their:allies, from whom they had already received tr 
great ſexvices, and of whom they might expect ftill be 
greater. He deſired they would wait their return, ref 
both for the refreſhments, and the diviſion of the ſpoil; W 
and that they would ſhew a preference of their inter- ne 
eſts and conveniences before their own ; giving them fu 


to underſtand, that this would be a ſure means of at- 
has | laching 
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taching the allies to them for ever, and of ſecuring a 
new harveſt of victories to them over the enemy, Which 
would procure them all the advantages they could wiſh, 
and make them an ample amends for the voluntary 
loſſes they might ſuſtain, for the ſake of winning the. 
affetion of the allies. They all came into his opi- 
nion. When the Medes and Hyrcanians were re- 
ä toned from purſuing the enemy, Cyrus made them ſit 
| down to the repaſt he had prepared for them, deſiring, 
them to fend nothing but bread 2295 e Perſians, who 
were ſufficiently provided (he ſaid) with all they wanted, 
either for their .ragoo's, or their drinking. Hunger 
was thein only ragoo, and water from the river their 
| enly drink. For that was the way of living, to. 
which they had been accuſtomed from their infancy. . 
The next morning came on the diviſion of the ſpoils. 
Cyrus in the fixſt place ordered the Magi to be ey” 
and commanded them to chooſe out of all the booty 
what was propereſt to be offered to 5 5 gods on ſuch 
an occaſion, | Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcani- 
2 the honour of dividing all that remained amongſt 
the whole army. They earneſtly deſired, that the 
Perſians might preſide in the diſtribution ; but the Per- 
fans abſolutely refuſed it: ſo that they were obliged. 
to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered: and the 
| diſtribution was made to = general ſatisfaction of all. 
ies. * 
(e) The very night, that Cyrus marched to purſue. 
the enemy, Cyaxares had paſſed in feaſting and jollity; 
and had made himſelf drunk with his principal officers.. 
The next morning, when he waked, he was ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed to find himfelf almoſt alone, and without 
troops: Immediately, full of reſentment and rage, 
hs diſpatched an expreſs to the army, with orders to 
eproach Cyrus ſeverely, and to bring back the Medes 
vio! any delay. This unreaſonable proceeding did 
nat diſmay Cyrus, who in return writ him a reſpect- 
ful letter; in which however he expreſſed himſelf. 
3 10-108, 6 | 3 & if | 
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with a generous and noble freedom, juſtified his own 6 c 
conduct, and put him in mind of the permiſſion he 6« c 
had given him, of taking as many Medes with him, 6 2 
as were willing to follow him. At the ſame time Cy- « ] 
rus ſent into Perſia, for an augmentation of his troops, thel 
defigning to puſh his conqueſts ſtill farther, and 
Amongſt the priſoners of war they had taken, ber 
there was a young princeſs of moſt exquiſite beauty, poi 
which they reſerved for Cyrus. Her name was Pan- len 


thea, the wife of Abradates, king of Suſiana, Upon im 
the report made to Cyrus, of her extraordinary beau- adn 
ty, he refuſed to fee her; for fear (as he faid) ſuch WM exc 
an object might engage his affection more than he de- ing 


fired, and divert him from the proſecution of the great wit 
deſigns he had in view. (g) This ſingular modera- hin 
tion in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the excel- BW ori 
lent education he had received: for it was a principle ing 
among the Perſians, never to fpeak before young peo- WM fell 
ple of any thing, that tended or related to love, leſt WW da 
their natural inclination to pleaſure, which is fo ſtrong the 
and violent at that age of levity and indiſcretion, ſid 
ſhould be awaken' d and excited by ſuch diſcourſes, he 
and ſhould hurry them into follies and debaucheries. th 
Araſpes, a young nobleman: of Media, who had the EX 
lady in his cuftody, had not the ſame diſtruſt of his un 
own weakneſs, but pretended, that a man may be al- bo 
ways maſter of himſelf. Cyrus committed the prin- | 
ceſs to his care, and at the ſame time gave'him a very 
| prudent admonition, „I have ſeen a great many ' «© 
„ perſons (ſays he) that have thought themſelves very | cc 
6e ſtrong, wretchedly overcome by that violent pa 
« ſion, in ſpite of all their reſolution ; who have | cc 
cc own'd afterwards, with ſhame and grief, that their | «6 
* paſſion was a bondage and ſlavery, from which | 66 
they had not the power to redeem themſelves ; an | p 
4 jncurable diſtemper, out of the reach of all reme- | ri 
6 dies and human efforts; a kind of + bond or ne- t 
Y. 5. p. 114, 117. & . 6. p. 153, 159. Ce) E. r. p. 3 b 
ad Ardewivou; (TXuecTiex Y A⁰νννN 1s gidhew zol ure. 
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tc ceflity, more difficult to force than the ſtrongeſt 
46 chains of iron. Fear nothing (replied Araſpes) 1 
cc am ſure of myſelf, and I'll anfwer with my life, 
&« T ſhall do nothing contrary to my duty,” Never- 
theleſs his paſſion for this young princeſs increaſed, 


and by degrees grew to ſuch an height, that finding 


her invincibly averſe to his defires, he was upon the 
point of uſing violence with her. The princeſs at 
length made Cyrus acquainted with his conduct, who 
immediately ſent Artabaſus to Araſpes, with orders to 
admoniſh and reprove him in his name. This officer 
executed. his orders in the harſheſt manner, upbraid- 
ing him with his fault in the moſt bitter terms, and 
with ſuch a rigorous ſeverity, as was enough to throw 
him into deſpair. Araſpes, ſtruck to the ſoul: with 
grief and anguiſh, burſt into a flood of tears; and be- 
ing over-whelm'd. with ſhame and fear, thinking him- 
felf undone, had not a word to ſay for himſelf. Some 
days afterwards, Cyrus ſent for him. He went to 
the prince in fear and trembling, Cyrus took him a- 
ſide, and, inſtead of reproaching him with ſeverity as 
he expected, ſpoke gently to him ; acknowledging, 
that he himſelf was to blame, for having imprudently 
expoſed him to ſo formidable an enemy. By ſuch an 
unexpected kindneſs the young nobleman xccover'd 
both life and ſpeech. But his confuſion, joy, and 
gratitude, expreſſed themſelves firſt in a torrent of 
tears. Alas (ſays he) now I am come to the know- 
& ledge of myſelf ; and find moſt plainly, that I have 
% two ſouls; one, that inclines me to good; ano- 
« ther, that incites me to evil, The former pre- 
e vails, when you ſpeak to me, and come to my re- 
lief: when I am alone, and left to myſelf, I give 
«© way to and am overpowered by the latter.“ Araf- 
pes made an advantageous amends for his fault, and 
rendered Cyrus conliderable ſervice, by retiring among 
the Aſſyrians, under the pretence of diſcontent, and 
by giving intelligence of their meaſures and —_— 5 


PR 
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) The loſs of fo brave an officer, 'whom diſcon- 


wa was ſuppoſed to have engaged in the enemy's par- 
ty, cauſed a great concern in the whole army. Pan- 
thea, who had occaſion'd it, promis'd Cyrus to ſupply 
his place with an officer of equal merit; whereby ſhe 
meant her husband Abradates. Accordingly, upon 
her writing to him, he repaired to the camp of the 
Perſians, and was directly carried to Panthea's tent, 


who told him, with a flood of tears, how kindly and 


handſomly ſhe had been treated by the generous con- 
queror. And how (cry*d out Abradates) ſhall I be 
ee able to acknowledge ſo important a ſervice ? By be- 
* having towards him (replied Panthea) as he hath 
<6 done towards me.” Whereupon he waited imme- 
diately upon Cyrus, and paying his reſpects to ſo great 
a benefactor : © You fee before you (ſays he to him) 
te the tendereſt friend, the moſt devoted ſervant, and 
ce the faithfulleſt ally you ever had; who, not being 
<& able otherwiſe to acknowledge your favours, comes 
< and devotes himſelf entirely to your ſervice.” Cyrus 
receiy d him with ſuch a noble and generous air, and 
withal with ſo much tenderneſs and humanity, as 
fully convinced him, that whatever Panthea had ſaid 
of Ne wonderful character of that great prince, was 
| abundantly ſhort of the truth. 

(i) Two Aſſyrian noblemen likewiſe, who deſign'd, 
as Cyrus was informed, to put themſelves under his 
protection, rendered him extraordinary ſervice. The 
one was called Gobryas, an old man, venerable both 
on account of his age and his virtue. The king of 
Aſſyria, lately dead, who was well acquainted with 
his merit, and had a very particular regard for him, 
had reſolved to give his daughter in marriage to Go- 
bryas's ſon, and for that reaſon had ſent for him to 
court, This young nobleman, at a match of hunt- 
ing, to which he had been invited, happened to pierce 
a wild beaſt with his dart, which the king's ſon had 
miſſed : the latter, who was of a paſſionate and ſavage 

0 crop. I. 6. p. 255, 3566 ()) Cyrop, * Pe 111, 113. 
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nature, immediately ſtuck the gentleman with his 


ance, through rage and vexation, and laid him dead 
upon the ſpot. Gobryas beſought Cyrus to avenge ſo 


| unfortunate a father, and to take his family under his 


protection; and the rather, becauſe he had no chil- 
dren, left now but an only daughter, who had long 


| been deſigned for a wife to the young king, but could 
| not bear the thought of marrying the murderer of her 
| brother. (+) This young king was called Laboroſoar- 
| chod: he reigned only nine months, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by Nabonid, called alſo Labynit and Baltha- 


| far, who reigned. ſeventeen years. 


(!) The, other Aſſyrian nobleman was called Ga- 
dates : he was prince of a numerous and powerful peo- 
ple. The king then reigning had treated him in a 
very cruel manner, after he came to the throne; be- 
cauſe one of his concubines had mentioned him as an 
handſome man, and ſpoken advantageouſly of the hap- 
pineſs of that woman, whom he ſhould chooſe for a 
wife. | 

(m) The expeAlation of this double ſuccour was a 
ſtrong inducement. to Cyrus, and made him deter- 
mine to penetrate into the heart of the enemy's coun- 
try. As Babylon, the capital city of the empire he 
deſigned to conquer, was the chief object of his ex- 
pedition, he turned his views and his march that way, 
not to attack that city immediately in form, but only 
to take a view of it, and make himſelf acquainted 

ith it; to draw off as many allies as he could from 
Gat pen party, and to make previous diſpoſitions 

and preparations for the ſiege he meditated. He ſet 
out therefore with his troops, and firſt marched to 
the territories of Gobryas. The fortreſs he lived in 
ſeemed to be an impregnable place, ſo advantageouſly: 
was it ſituated, and ſo ſtrongly fortified on all ſides. 
This prince came out to meet him, and ordered re- 


freſhments to be brought for his whole army. He 


05 A. M. 3449. Ant. J. C. 5s. 0 L. 5. p. 123, 124. 
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then conducted Cyrus into his palace, and there laid 
an infinite number of ſilver and golden cups, and other 
veſſels, at his feet, together with a multitude of purſes, 
full of the golden coin of the country: then ſending 
for his daughter, who was of a majeſtic ſhape and 
exquiſite beauty, Which the mourning habit ſhe wore 
for her brother's death ſeem'd ſtill to enhance, he pre- 
ſented her to Cyrus, deſiring him to take her under 
his protection, and to accept thoſe marks of his ac- 
knowledgment, which he took the liberty to offer 


him. « I willingly accept Jour gold and ſilver (fays 


© Cyrus) and I make a preſent of it to your daugh- 
ter, to augment her portion. Doubt not, but 
„ amongſt the nobles of my court, you'll find a match 
ſuitable for her. Twill neither be their own riches, 
* nor yours, which they'll ſet their efteem upon. I 
can aſſure you, there are many amongſt them, that 
„ would make no account of all the treaſures of Ba- 
« -bylon, if they were unattended with merit and vir- 


N 


* 


N 


tue. Tis their only glory, I dare affirm it of them, 


& as it is mine, to approve themſelves faithful to their 
& friends, formidable to their enemies, and reſpect- 
e ful to the gods.” Gobryas preſſed him to take a 
repaſt with him in his take: but he ſtedfaſtly refuſed 
it, and returned into his camp with Gobryas, who 
ſtaid and eat with him and his officers. The ground, 
and the green turf that was upon it, was all the beds 
and couches they had; and it is to be ſuppoſed the 
whole entertainment was ſuitable. Gobryas, who 
was a perſon of good ſenſe, was convinced how much 


that noble ſimplicity was ſuperior to his vain magnifi- 


cence ; and declared, that the Affyrians had the art of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves by pride, and the Perſians 
by merit: and above all things he admired the inge- 
nious vein of humour, and the innocent chearfulneſs, 
that reigned throughout the whole 5 

(n) Cyrus, always intent upon his great deſign, pro- 
ceeded with Gobryas towards the country Fadates, 


(9 P. 124140. 
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which was beyond Babylon. In the neighbourhood of 
this there was a ſtrong citadel, which commanded the 
country of the Sacæ and the Caduſians, where a 
governor for the king of Babylon reſided, to keep thoſe 
people in awe. Cyrus made a feint of attacking the 
citadel, Gadates, whoſe intelligence with the Perſians 
was not yet known, by Cyrus's advice offered himſelf 
to the governor of it, to join with him in the defence 
of that important place. Accordingly he was admit- 
ted with all his troops, and immediately delivered it 
up to Cyrus. The poſſeſſion of this citadel made him 
maſter of the Sacz and the Caduſians: and as he treat- 
ed thoſe people with great kindneſs and lenity, they 
remained inviolably attach'd to his ſervice, The Ca- 
duſians raiſed an army of twenty thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe ; and the Sacæ furnifhed ten thou- 
ſand foot and two thouſand horſe archers. 

The king of Aſſyria took the field, in order to 
puniſh- Gadates for his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged 
and defeated him, making a great ſlaughter of his 
troops, and obliging him to retreat to Babylon.. After 
which exploit this conqueror employed ſome time in 
ravaging the enemy's country, His kind treatment 
of the priſoners of war, in giving them all their liberty 
to go home to their habitations, had ſpread the fame of 
his clemency wherever he came. Numbers of peo- 
ple voluntarily ſurrendred to him, and very much 
augmented his army. Then adyancing near the city 
of Babylon, he ſent the king of Aſſyria a perſonal 
challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a ſingle com- 

bat: But his challenge was not accepted, In order 
to ſecure the peace and tranquillity of his allies during 
his abſence, he made a kind of a truce, or treaty, 
with the king of Aſſyria, by which it was agreed on 
both ſides; that the huſbandmen ſhould not be moleſt- 
ed, but ſhould have full liberty to cultivate their lands, 
and reap the fruits of their labour. Therefore, after 
having view'd the country, examined the ſituation of 
+ Net the Sacæ of Scythia, | | 


Babylon 
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Babylon, acquired a conſiderable number of friends 
and allies, and greatly augmented his cavalry, he 
marched away on his return to Media. 
(s) When he came near the frontiers, he ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to Cyaxares, to acquaint him with his arrival, 
and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did not think 
proper to admit ſo great an army into his country; 
and an army, that was ſtill going to receive an aug- 
mentation of forty thouſand men, juſt arrived from 
Perſia. He therefore ſet out the next day with what ca- 
yalry he had leſt, to join Cyrus; who likewiſe advanced 
forwards to meet him with his cavalry, that was very 
fine and numerous. The ſight of thoſe troops re- 
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received his nephew in a very cold manner, turned 
away his face from him, to avoid the receiving of his 
falute, and even wept through vexation, Cyrus com- 
manded all the company to retire, and entered into a 
converſation with his uncle, for explaining himſelf with 


temper, ſubmiſſion, and reaſon ; gave him ſuch ſtrong 
proofs of his integrity, reſpect, and inviolable attach- 
ment to his perſon and intereſt, that in a moment he 
diſpell'd all his ſufpicions, and perfectly recovered his 
favour and good opinion. They embraced one ano- 
ther, and tears were ſhed on both ſides. How great 
the joy of the Perſians and Medes was, who waited the 
event of this interview with anxiety and trembling, is 
not to be expreſſed. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately 


themſelves in the train of Cyaxares, according to the 
ſign given them by Cyrus. The Perſians followed Cy- 
rus, and the men of each other nation their particular 
prince. When they arrived at the camp, they con- 
ducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. He was 
1 viſited by almoſt all the Medes, who came to 
alute him, and to bring him preſents; ſome of their 
pwn accord, and others by Cyrus's direction. Cyaxares 
09 Cyrop. I. 5. p. 141—147. ieee 3 


Was 


kindled the jealouſy and diſſatisfaction of Cyaxares. He 


the more freedom. He ſpoke to him with ſo much 


remounted their horſes; and then all the Medes ranged 
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was extremely touch'd at this proceeding, and began 
to find, that Cyrus had not corrupted his ſubjects, and 
that the Medes had the ſame affection for him as before. 

(p) Such was the ſucceſs of Cyrus's firſt expedition 
againſt Crœſus and the Babylonians. In the council, 
held the next day in the preſence of Cyaxares and all 


the officers, it was reſolved to continue the wa. 


Not finding in Xenophon any date, that preciſely 
fixes the years, wherein the ſeveral events he relates 
happened, I ſuppoſe with Uſher, tho Xenophon's: re: 
lation does not ſeem to favour this notion, that be- 
tween the two battles againſt Crœſus and the Babylo- 
nians, ſeveral years paſſed, during which all neceſſary 
preparations were made on both ſides, for carrying on 
the important war which was begun; and within this 
interval I place the marriage of Cyrus. rs 
_ (4) Cyrus then about this time had thought of ma- 
king a tour into his own country, about fix or ſeven 
years after his departure, at the head of the Perſian 
army. Cyaxares on this occaſion gave him a ſignal 
teſtimony of the value he had for his merit. Havin 
no male · iſſue, and but one daughter, he offered her in 
marriage * to Cyrus, with an aſſurance of the kingdom 
of Media for her portion. Cyrus had a grateful ſenſe 
of this advantageous offer, and expreſſed the warmeſt 
acknowledgments of it; but thought himſelf not at 


% Cyrop. 1. x. P. 148257, . () Ibid. I. 8. p. 228, 229. 


* Xenophon places this marriage 
after the, taking of Babylon, But 
&s Cyrus at that time avas above 
ſixty years of age, and the princeſs 
rot much leſs, and as it is impro- 
bable, that either of them ſhould 
wait till that age, before hy 
thought of matrimony, I thought 
Proper to give this fact a more 
early date, Beſides, at that rate 
Cambyſes ⁊bould have been but ſe- 
ven years old wwhen be came to the 
throne, and but fourteen or fifteen 
oben be died; which cannot be 
reconciled with the expeditions be 


 archbifhop Uſper, 


made into Egypt and Ethiopia, not 
zvith the reſt of his hiſtory, Per- 
haps Xenophon might date the taking 
of Babylon much earlier than wwe 
do; but I follow the chronology of 
J bave alſo left. 
out what is related in the Cyropee 
dia, (l. 8. P. 228. ) that from the 
time Cyrus was at the court of. bis 
grandfather Aftyages, the young 
princeſs had ſaid ſhe would haue na 
other huſband than Cyrus, Her fa- 
ther Cyaxares vas then. but thirteen 
ears old, | 


liberty 
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liberty to accept it, till he had the conſent of his fa- 
ther and mother; leaving therein a rare example to all 
future ages, of the reſpectful ſubmiſſion and entire de. 
pendence, which all children ought to ſhew to their 
parents on the like occaſion, of what age ſoever they 
or to whatever degree of power and greatneſs they 
may have arrived. Cyrus married this princeſs on his 
return from Perſia. 
When the marriage ſolemnity was over, Cyrus re- 
turned to his camp, and improved the time he had to 
ſpare, in ſecuring his new conqueſts, and taking all 
proper meaſures with his allies, for accompliſhing the 
great deſign he had form'd. 

(7) Foreſeeing (ſays Xenophon) that the prepara- 
tions for war might take up a great deal of time, he 
pitch'd his camp in a very convenient and healthy 
place, and fortified it extremely. He there kept his 
troops to the ſame diſcipline and exerciſe, as if the 
Faemy had been always in ſight. | 
They underſtood by deſerters, and by the priſoners 

brought every day into the camp, that the king of Ba- 
bylan was gone into Lydia, and had carried with him 
vaſt ſums of gold and ſilver. The common ſoldiers 
immediately concluded, that it was fear which made 
him remove his treaſures. But Cyrus judg'd he had 
undertaken this journey, only to raiſe up ſome new 
enemy againſt him; and therefore he laboured with 
indefatigable application in preparing for a ſecond 


battle. 


Above all things he applied himſelf to ſtrengthen his 
Perſian cavalry, and to have a great number of cha- 
riots of war, built after a new form, having found 
great inconveniencies in the old ones, the faſhion of 
which came from Troy, and had continued in uſe till 
that time throughout all Aſia. | 

) In this interval, embaſſadors arrived from the 
king of India, with a large ſum of money for Cyrus, 


from the king their maſter, who had alſo ordered 


* "PR LeoSc po x57, (s) L. 6. p. 156, 157, 
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us fa- ¶ them to aſſure him, that he was very glad he had ac- 
to all W quainted him with what he wanted; that he was wil- 
e de- ling to be his friend and ally; and, if he ſtill wanted 
their more money, he had nothing to do but to let him 
they know; and that, in ſhort, he had ordered his embaſſa- 
they dors to pay him the ſame abſolute obedience, as to 
n his Þ himſelf. Cyrus received theſe obliging offers with all 


poſſible dignity and gratitude. He treated the embaſſa- 
- © dors with the utmoſt regard, and made them noble 
d to W preſents: and taking advantage of their good diſpoſi- 
all tion, deſired them to depute three of their own body 
the to the enemy, as envoys from the king of India, on 
| pretence of propoſing an alliance with the king of Af- 
ra- ſyria, but in effect to diſcover his deſigns, and give 
he Cyrus an account of them. The Indians undertook 
hy this employment with joy, and acquitted themſelves 
his orf it with great ability. _ . 
the I do not find in this laft circumſtance the upright 
conduct and uſual ſincerity of Cyrus. Could he be 
ignorant, that it was an open violation of the laws of 
nations, to ſend ſpies to an enemy's court, under the 
title of embaſſadors ; which is a character, that will 
not ſuffer thoſe inveſted with it to act ſo mean a part, 
or to be guilty of ſuch treachery ? 
[.) Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle, like 
a man who had nothing but great projects in view, 
He not only took care of every thing that had been 
reſolved in council, but took pleaſure in exciting a 
noble emulation amongſt his officers, who ſhould have 
the fineſt arms, be the beſt mounted, fling a dart or 
ſhoot an arrow the moſt dextrouſly, or who ſhould un- 
dergo toil and fatigue with the greateſt patience. This 
he brought about by taking them along with him 2 
hunting, and by conſtantly rewarding thoſe that di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves mf Wherever he perceived, 
that the captains took a particular care of their men, 
he praiſed them publickly, and ſhewed them all poſſi- 
ble favour for their encouragement. When he made 
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them any feaſt, be never propoſed any other diverſions 


than military exerciſes, and always gave conſiderable 


prizes to the conquerors, by whith means he excited 
an univerſal ardor throughout his army. In a word, 
he was a general, who in repoſe, as well as action, 
nay, even in his pleaſures, his meals, converſations 
and walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promot- 
ing the ſervice; *Tis by ſuch methods a man becomes 


an able and compleat warrior. 


(a) In the mean time, the Indian embaſſadors, be. 
ing returned from the enemy's camp, brought word, 
that Crœſus was choſen generaliſſimo of their army; 
that all the kings and princes in their alliance had 
agreed to furniſh the neceſſary ſums of money for 
raiſing the troops; that the Thracians had already en- 
gaged themſelves; that from Egypt a great ſuccour 
was marching , conſiſting of an hundred and twenty 
thouſand men; that another army was expected from 
Cyprus; that the Cilicians, the people of the two 
Phrygia's, the Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Cappa- 
docians, Atabians, and Phcenicians, were already arri- 
ved; that the Aſſyrians were likewiſe come up with 
the king of Babylon; that the Tonians, olians, and 


molt part of the Greeks living in Afia, had been 


obliged to join them; that Crœſus Had likewiſe ſent 


to the Lacedzmonians, to bring them into a treaty of 


alliance ; that the army was aſſembled near the river 
PaRtolus, from whence it was to advance to Thym- 
bra, which was the place of rendezvous for all the 


troops. This relation was confirmed by the accounts. 


brought in both by the priſoners and the ſpies. 

(x) Cyrus's army was diſcouraged by this news. But 
that prince having aſſembled his officers, and repre- 
ſented to them the infinite difference between the ene- 
my's troops and theirs, ſoon diſpell'd their fears, and 
revived their courage. ee 2 | 
., (3) Cyrus had taken all proper meaſures, that his 
army ſhould be provided with all neceffaries ; and had 
1% P. 178. (>) P. 159. (5) L. 6. p. 158—163. 
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:ven orders, as well for their march, as for the battle 
be was preparing to give; in the doing of which he 
deſcended to an aſtoniſhing detail, which Xenophon 


relates at length, and which reached from the chief 
commanders down to the very loweſt ſubaltern offi- 


+ 


cers; for he knew very well, that upon ſuch precau- 
tions the ſucceſs of enterprises depends, which often 


miſcarry through the neglect of the ſmalleſt circum- 


| ſtances ; in the ſame manner as it frequently happens, 


that they playing or movement of the greateſt ma- 


chines is ſtop'd through the diſorder of one ſingle 
wheel, 


tho* never ſo ſmall. 
(x) This prince knew all the . of his army by 

their names; and making uſe of a low, but ſignificant 
compariſon, he uſed to ſay, He thought it ſtrange, 
that an artificer ſhould know the names of all his 


“ tools, and a general ſhould be ſo indifferent, as not 


« to know the names of all his captains, which are the 


| © inſtruments he muſt make uſe of, in all his enterpriſes 


and operations.” Beſides, he was perſuaded, that 
ſuch an attention had ſomething in it more honourable 
for the officers, more engaging, and more proper to 
excite them to do their duty, as it naturally leads them 
to believe, they are both known and eſteemed by their 
general, 
(a) When all the preparations were niſhed, Cyrus 
took leave of Cyaxares, who ſtaid in Media with a 
third part of his troops, that the country might not 
be left entirely defenceleſs. | 
Cyrus, who underſtood how advantageous it is al- 
ways to make the enemy's country the ſeat of war, 
did not wait for the Baby lonians coming to attack him 
in Media, but marched forwards to meet them in their 
territories, that he might both conſume their forage by 
his troops, and diſconcert their meaſures by his expedi- 
tion and the boldneſs af his undertaking. After a very 
long march he came up with the enemy at Thymbra, 
a city of Lydia, not far from Sardis, the capital of the 
() L. 5. po'13Innl32, | © L. 6. p. 160, 161. 
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country. They did not imagine, this prince, with 
half the number of forces they had, could think of 
coming to attack them in their own country: and they 
were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee him come, before they 
had time to lay up the proviſions, neceſſary for the ſub- 
Niſtance of their numerous army, or to aſſemble all the 
forces they intended to bring into the field againſt him, 


SEC r. V. The batile of Thymbra, between Cyrus and 
. e 5 
T HIS battle is one of the moſt conſiderable events 
- in antiquity, ſince it decided the empire of Aſia 
between the Aſſyrians of Babylon and the Perſians. 
* ?T was. this conſideration, that induced Mr. Freret, 


one of my brethren in the academy of polite literature, 


to examine it with a particular care and exactneſs; and 
the rather, as he obferves, becauſe it is the firſt pitch'd 
battle, of which we have any full or particular account. 
I have aſſumed the privilege of making uſe of the la- 
hours and learning of other perfons, but without rob- 
bing them of the glory, as alſo without denying my- 
{elf the liberty of maKing ſuch alterations as I judge ne- 
ceſſary. I ſhall give a more ample and particular de- 
Ii cription of this battle, than I uſually do of ſuch mat- 
ters, becauſe Cyrus being look'd upon as one of the 
greateſt captains of antiquity, thoſe of the profeſſion 
may be glad to trace him in all his ſteps through this 
important action: Moreover, the manner in which the 
ancients made war and fought battles, is an eſſential 
part of their hiſtory, TR 

(5) In Cyrus's army the companies of foot conſiſted 
of an hundred men each, excluſively of the captain. 
Each company was ſubdivided into four parts or pla- 
toons, which conſiſted of four and twenty men each, 
not including the perſon that commanded the efcouade. 
Each of theſe ſubdivifions was again divided into two 


ft les, conſiſting in conſequence of twelve men. Every 

| 2) Grp Gperos T 
Vol. VI. ofthe memoirs of the academy of belles lettres, p. 532. 
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ten companies had a particular ſuperior officer to com- 
mand them, which ſufficiently anſwers. to what we call 
2 colonel ; and ten of thoſe bodies again had another 
ſuperior commander, which we may call a brigadier. . 

(e) I have already obſerved, that Cyrus, when he 
the firſt came at the head of the thirty thouſand Perſians, 
um. to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a conſiderable, 
270 change in the arms of his troops. Two thirds of them 

till then only made uſe of javelins, or bows, and con- 

| ſequently could only fight at a diſtance from the 
nts enemy. Inſtead of theſe, Cyrus armed the greateſt 
„a part of them with cuiraſſes, bucklers and ſwords, or 
ins. battle-axes; and left few of his ſoldiers in light armour; 
et, (4) The Perſians did not know at that time what it 
re, was to fight on horſe-back. Cyrus, who was con- 
nd BY yinced, that nothing was of ſo great · importance to- 
bd wards the gaining of a battle, as cavalry, was ſenſible 
nt, of the great inconvenience he labour'd under in that 
la- reſpect, and therefore took wiſe and early precautions 
bb to remedy that evil. He ſucceeded in his deſign, and 

y- W by little and little form'd a body of Perſian cavalry, 
je- which amounted to ten thouſand men, and were the 
c- ¶ beſt troops of his army. | 
Ul I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the other change he in- 
he troduc'd, with reſpect to the chariots of war. Tis 
on now time for us to give the number of the troops of 
s both- armies, which cannot be fix'd but by conjecture, 
de and by putting together ſeveral ſcatter'd paſlages of 
al Xenophon, that author having omitted the material 
| Circumſtance of acquainting us preciſely with their 
numbers; which appears ſurpriſing in a man fo expert 
in military affairs, as that hiſtorian was. 
Cuyrus's army amounted in the whole to an hundred 
| and-ninety-ſix thouſand men, horſe and foot. Of theſe 
| there were ſeventy thouſand natural born Perſiane, uig. 
ten thouſand cuiraſſiers of horſe, twenty thouſand cui- 
Naſſiers of foot, twenty thouſand: pikemen, and twenty 
thouſand light-armed ſoldiers. Phe reſt of the army, 

(e) L. 2. p. 39, 40. (d) L. 4. p. 99, 100. and I. 5. p. 138. 
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to the number of an hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand 
men, conſiſted of twenty-ſix thouſand Median, Ar- 
menian, and Arabian horſe, and an handred thouſand 
foot of the ſame nations, == i 
(e) Beſides theſe troops, Cyrus had three hundred 
chariots of war, arm'd with ſcythes, each chariot 
drawn by four herſes a-breaſt, cover'd with trappings 
that were ſhot-proof ; as were alſo the horſes of the 
Perſian cuiraſſiers. 

(Y He had likewiſe ordered a great number of cha- 
riots to he made of a larger ſize, upon each of which 
was plac'd a tower, of about eighteen or twenty foot 
high, in which were lodg'd twenty archers. Each 
chariot was drawn upon wheels by ſixteen oxen yok'd 
in a breaſt. 

(e) There was moreover a conſiderable number of 
camels, upon each of which were two Arabian archers, 
back to back; ſo that one looked towards the head, 
and the other towards the tail of the camel. 
) Creeſus's army was above twice as numerous as 
that of Cyrus, amounting in all to four hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, of which ſixty thouſand were 
cavalry. The troops conſiſted chiefly of Babylonians, 
Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the nations 
about the Helleſpont, and of Egyptians, to the number 
of three hundred and ſixty thouſand men. The Egyp- 
tians alone made a body of an hundred and twenty 
thouſand. They had bucklers, that cover'd them from 
head to foot, very long pikes, and ſhort ſwords, but 
very broad. The reſt of the army was made up of Cy- 


prians, Cilicians, Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, T hra- | 


cians, and Ionians. | 

(i) Creœſus's army in order of battle was all rang'd 

in one line, the infantry in the center, and the cavalry 
on the two wings. All his troops, both foot and horſe, 
were thirty men deep: but the Egyptians, who, as wo 
have taken notice, were an hundred and twenty thou- 


(e) L. 6. p. 152, 153, 157. P. 156. P. 153, 158. 
(5) P. 1585. 6 P. 366, (f) P. 15 7 (g) P. 253, 15 
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ſand in number, and who were the principal ſtrength 
of Croeſus's infantry, in the center of which they were 
poſted, were divided into twelve large bodies, or ſquare 
battalions, of ten thouſand men each, which had an 


| hundred men in the front, and as many in depth, with 


an interval or ſpace between every battalion, that they 


might act and fight independent of, and without inter- 


fering with one another. Crœſus would gladly have 
perſuaded them to range themſelves in leſs depth, 

that they might make the wider front. The armies 
were in an immenſe plain, which gave room for the 
extending of their wings to right and left: and the de- 
ſign of Crœſus, upon which alone he founded his hopes | 
of victory, was to ſurround and hem in the enemy's 
army. But he could not prevail upon the Egyptians 
to change the order of battle, to which they had been 


accuſtor' d. His army, as it was thus drawn out into 


one line, took up near forty ſtadia's, or five miles in 
length. 

Araſpes, who 005 the pretence of diſcontent had 
— to Crœſus's army, and had had particular or- 
ders from Cyrus, to obſerve well the manner of that 
general's ranging his troops, returned to the Perſian 
camp the day before the battle. Cyrus in drawing up 
his army, govern'd himſelf by the diſpoſition of the 
enemy, of which that young Median nobleman 1 
given him an exact account. 

(4) The Perſian troops had been eben us' d to 
engage four and twenty men in depth, but Cyrus 
thought fit to change that diſpoſition. It was neceſſary 
for him to form as wide a front as poſſible, without too 
much weakening his pbalanx, to prevent his army's 
being enclos'd and hem'd in. His infantry was ex- 
cellent, and moſt advantageouſly arm'd with cuiraſſes, 
partizans, battle-axes, and ſwords; and provided they 
could join the enemy in cloſe fight, there was little rea- 
ſon to believe the Lydian phalanx, that were only 
arm'd with light bucklers and javelins, could _ 
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the charge. Cyrus therefore thin'd the files of his in. 
fantry one half, and rang'd them only twelve men 
deep. The cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, 
the right commanded by Chryſantes, and the left by 
Hyſtaſpes. The whole front of the army took up 
but thirty-two ftadia's, or four miles in extent; and 
conſequently was at each end near four ſtadia's, or 
half a mile, ſhort of the enemy's front. 
Behind the firſt line, at a little diſtance, Cyrus 
placed the ſpear-men, and behind them the archers, 
Eoth the one and the other were cover'd by the fol- 
diers in their front, over whoſe heads they could fling 
their javelins, and ſhoot their arrows, at the enemy, 

Behind all theſe he form'd another line, to ſerve 
for the rear, which conſiſted of the flower of his army, 
Their buſineſs was to have their eyes upon thoſe that 
were plac'd before them, to encourage thole that did 
their duty, to ſuſtain and threaten thoſe that gave way, 
and even to kill thoſe as traitors that run away ; by 
that means to keep the cowards in awe, and make 
them have as great a terror of the troops in the rear, 
as they could poſſibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed thoſe moving towers, 
which I have already deſcrib'd. Theſe form'd a line 
equal and parallel to that of the army, and did not 
only ſerve to annoy the enemy by the perpetual diſ- 
charges of the archers that were in them, but might 
likewiſe be look'd upon as a kind of moveable forts, 
or redoubts, under which the Perſian troops might 
rally, in caſe they were broken and puſh'd by the 
enemy. 
| Juſt behind theſe towers were two other lines, which 
alſo were parallel and equal to the front of the army; 
the one was form'd of the baggage, and the other of 
the chariots, which carried the women, and ſuch other 
perſons as were unfit for ſervice, 

i.) To cloſe all theſe lines, and to ſecure them from 

the infults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in _—_—_— 

Q P. 168, 1 
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all two thouſand infantry, two thouſand horſe, and 
the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 
Cyrus's deſign in forming two lines of the bag- 
gage, Sc. was not only to make his army appear 
more numerous than it really was, but likewiſe to ob- 
lige the enemies, in caſe they were xeſolv'd to ſurround 


| him, as he knew they intended, to make the longer 


circuit, and confequently to weaken their. line, by 


ſtretching it out ſo far. 


We have ſtill the Perſian chariots of war armed with 
ſcythes to ſpeak of. Theſe were divided into three 
bodies, of an hundred each. One of theſe bodies, 
commanded by Abradates, king of * Suſiana, was 
placed in the front of the battle, and the other two 

n the two flanks of the army. : | 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as 
they were drawn out and dif] * the day before the 
engagement. 

(m) The next day very early in the morning Cyrus 
made a ſacrifice, during which time his army took a 
little refreſhmeat ; and the ſoldiers, after having offer'd 
their libations to the gods, put on their armour, Never 
was ſight more beautiful and magnificent: Coat-ar- 
mours, cuiraſſes, bucklers, helmets, one could not tell 
which to admire moſt: men and horſes, all finely 
equip d, and glittering in brafs and ſcarlet. 

(2) When Abradates was juſt going to put on his 
euiraſs, which was only of quilted flax, according to- 
the faſhion of his country, his wife Panthea came and 
preſented him with an helmet, bracers, and bracelets, 
all of gold, with a coat-armour of his own length, 


Phited at the bottom, and with apurple-colour'd plume 


of feathers. She had got all this armour prepared with-- 
out her huſband's. knowledge, that her preſent might 
be the more agreeable from ſurpriſe. In ſpite of all her 
endeavours to the contrary, when ſhe dref#d him in: 
this armour, ſhe ſhed ſome tears. But notwithſtand.. 
(m) P. 169. (n) P. 169, 170. 
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ing her tenderneſs for him, ſhe exhorted him to die MW and er) 
with ſword in hand, rather than not ſignalize himſelf I thee: 
in a manner ſuitable to his birth, and the idea ſhe had antes o 
.endeavour'd to give Cyrus of his gallantry and worth, the hor 
Our obligations (ſays ſhe) to that prince are infi- ¶ the foo 


“ nitely great. I was his priſoner, and as ſuch was 
<6 fet apart for his pleaſure: but when I came into his line. 


fa 


« hands, I was neither uſed like a captive, nor had pike, 
any diſhonourable conditions impoſed on me for m after uſ 
freedom. He treated me as if I had been his own halt th 
© brother's wife; and in return I aſſured him, you army 3 
% would be capable of acknowledging ſuch extraordi- M or two 
96, nary goodneſs.. O Jupiter (cry'd Abradates, Wh 
* lifting up his eyes, towards heaven) grant that on other, 
<6 this occaſion I may approve myſelf an huſband front 
„ worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of ſo ge- center 
* nerous a benefactor.” Having ſaid this, he mounted Vancec 
his chariot, Panthea, not being able to embrace him incloſc 
any longer, was ready to kiſs the chariot he rode in; every 
and when ſhe had purſued him with her eyes, as far at all 
as ſhe poſſibly could, ſhe retir'd. given 
_ (8) As ſoon as Cyrus had finiſh'd his ſacrifice, given and pi 
his officers the neceſſary orders and inſtructions for join t 
the hattle, and put them in mind of paying the ho- it was 
mage that is due to the gods, every man went to his 4) 
poſt. (p) Some of his officers brought him wine and ders, 
victuals; he eat a little without ſitting down, and all ot 
cauſed the reſt to be diſtributed amongſt thoſe that leaſt ; 
Were about him. He took a little wine likewiſe ; and fidend 


dur'd out a part of it, as an offering to the gods, be- 
fore he drank; and all the company follow'd. his ex- 
ample. Aſter this he pray'd again to the god of his 
fathers, , deſiring he would pleaſe to be his guide, and 
come to his aſſiſtance; he then mounted his hoxſe, and 
commanded them all to follow him 
As he was conſidering on which {ide he ſhoulg di- 
gect his march, he heard. a clapof thunder on the right, 

le) F. 170. (P) L. 7. p. 172. Er 7 1 
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and cry d out, 1 Sovereign Jupiter, we follow 
thee? And that inſtant he ſet forwards, having Chry- 
ſantes on his right, who commanded the right wing of 
the horſe, and Arſamas on his left, who commanded 
the foot. He warn'd them above all things to take 
care of the royal ſtandard, and to advance equally in a 


line. The ſtandard was a golden eagle at the end of 
| pike, with its wings ſtretch'd out; the ſame was ever 


aſter uſed by the kings of Perſia, He made his army 


| halt three times, before they arriv'd at the enemy's 


army; and after having march'd about twenty ſtadia's, 


or two miles and an half, they came in view of them. 


When the two armies were within ſight of each 


| other, and the enemies had obſerv'd how much the 


front of theirs exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the 


| center of their army halt, whilſt the two wings ad- 


vanced projecting to the right and left, with deſign to 
incloſe Cyrus's army, and to begin their attack on 
every ſide at the ſame time. This movement did not 
at all alarm Cyrus, becauſe he expected it. Having 
given the word for rallying the troops, Fupiter, leader 
and protector, he left his right wing, promiſing to re- 

in them immediately, and help them to conquer, it 
it was the will of the gods. 

) He rode through all the ranks, to give his or- 
ders, and to encourage the ſoldiers; and he, who on 
all other occaſions was ſo modeſt, and ſo far from the 
leaſt air of oſtentation, was now Full of a noble con- 
hidence, and ſpoke as if he was aſſured of victory: 


« Follow me, comrades (ſays he) the victory is cer- 
e tainly ours; the gods are for us.” He obſerv'a, 
that many of his officers, and even Abradates himſelf, 


were uneaſy at the motion, which the two wings of 


the Lydian army made, in order to attack them on 


the two flanks : <* T'hote troops alarm you (ſays he); 
„ believe me, thoſe are the very troops that will be 


d the firſt routed : and to Fw, Abradates, I give BRAG 


(2) P. 173—176. 
+ He had really a Gd for Lis 8 bat very di ferent fi em Top rope 
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56 28 a fignal of the time, when you are to fall upon 
« the enemy with your chariots.” In the event the 
thing juſt happen'd as Cyrus had foretold. After Cy. 
rus had given ſuch orders as he thought neceſſary every 
where, he return'd to the right wing of his army, 
tr) When the two detach'd bodies of the Lydian 
troops were ſufficiently extended, Creefus gave the fig- 
nal to the main body of his army, to march up direct. 
Ty to the front of the Perſian army, whilſt the two 
wings, that were wheeling round upon their flanks, 
advanced on each fide; fo that Cyrus's army was in- 
Cloſed on three ſides, as if it had had three great ar- 
mies to engage with; and, as Xenophon ſays, look'd 
like a fmall ſquare drawn within a great one. 
In an inſtant, on the firſt ſignal Cyrus gave, his 
troops faced about on every fide, keeping a profound 
filence in expectation of the event. The prince now 
thought it time to ſing the hymn of battle. The 
whole army anſwer'd to it with loud ſhouts, and in- 
vocations of the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the | 
head of fome troops of horſe, briſkly follow'd by a 
body of the foot, fell immediately upon the enemy's 
forces, that were marching to attack the right of his 
army in flank ; and having attack'd them in flank, as 
they intended to do him, put them into great diſorder, 
The chariots then driving furiouſly upon the Lydians 
compleated their defeat. | 
In the ſame moment the troops of the left flank, 
knowing by the noiſe that Cyrus had begun the bat- 
tle on the right, advanced to the enemy.. And im- 
mediately the ſquadron of camels was made to advance 
| Iikewife, as Cyrus had order'd. The enemy's caval- 
Ty did not expect this; and their horſes at a.diſtance, 
as foon as ever they were ſenſible of the approach of 
_ thoſe animals (for horſes cannot endure the ſmell of 
camels) began to ſnort and prance, to run foul upen 
and overturn one another, throwing their riders, and 
treading them under their ſeet. Whilſt they were in 
NN 
this 
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this confuſion, a ſmall body of /horſe, commanded- by 
Artageſes, puſh'd them very warmly, to prevent them 
from rallying ; and the chariots arm'd with 1cythes. 
falling furiouſly upon them, they were entirely routed, 
with a dreadful ſlaughter, 


(s) This being the ſignal, which Cyrus had given. 


Abradates for attacking the front of the enemy's army, 
he drove like lightning upon them with all his chariots. 
Their firſt ranks were not able to ſtand fo violent a. 
charge, but gave way and were diſperſed. Having 


broken and overthrown them, Abradates came up to 


the Egyptian battalions, which being cover'd with their 


bucklers, and marching in ſuch cloſe order, that the: 
chariots had not room to pierce amongſt them, gave 
him much more trouble, and would not have been 
broken, had it not been for the violence of the horſes, 
that trod upon them, *T was a moſt dreadful ſpecta- 
cle to ſee the heaps of men and horſes, over-turn*d cha- 
Tiots, broken arms, and all the direful effects of the 
ſharp ſcythes, which cut every-thing in pieces-that. 
came in their way. But Abradates's chariot having. 
the misfortune to be over-turn'd, he and his men were 
kill'd, after they had fignaliz/d their valour in an ex- 
traordinary manner. The Egyptians then marching 
forwards in cloſe order, and bd veer with their buck- 
lers, obliged the Perſian infantry to give way, and: 


drove them beyond their fourth line, as far as to their 


machines. There the Egyptians met with a freſh ſtorm: 
of arrows and javelins, that were pour'd upon their 
heads from the rolling towers; and the battalions of 


the Perſian rear- guard advancing ſword in hand, hin- 
der'd their archers and ſpear- men from retreating any 


farther, and obliged them.to return to the charge.. 
(2) Cyrus in the mean time having put both the 


horſe — foot to flight, on the left of the Egyptians, 


did not amuſe himſelf in purſuing the run-aways. But, 
puſhing on directly to the center, had the mortification. 


to find his Perſian troops had been forced to Ken wh 3 
YP. 277. (%) F. 178. i 
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and rightly judging, that the only means to prevent 
the Egyptians from gaining further ground, would be 
to attack them behind, he did ſo, and fell upon their 
ar: The cavalry came up at the ſame time, and 
the enemy was puſh'd with great fury. The Egyp- 
tians, being attack*'d on all ſides, faced about every 
way, and defended themſelves with wonderful bra- 
very. Cyrus himſelf was in great danger: his horſe, 
which a ſoldier had ſtab'd in the belly, ſinking under 
Him, he fell in the midſt of his enemies. Here was 
an opportunity, ſays Xenophon, of ſeeing how im- 
portant it is for, a commander to have the affection of 
his ſoldiers. Officers and men, equally alarm'd at the 
danger in which they ſaw their leader, run headlong 
into the thick foreſt of pikes, to reſcue and fave him. 
He quickly mounted another horſe, and the battle be- 
came more bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, ad- 
miring the valour of the Egyptians, and being con- 
cern'd to ſee ſuch brave men periſh, offer'd them 
honourable conditions, if they would ſurrender, letting 
them know at the ſame time, that all their allies had 
abandon'd them. The Egyptians accepted the condi- 
. tions, and, as they were no leſs eminent in point of 
Adelity than in courage, they ſtipulated, that they 
mould not be obliged to carry arms againſt Croeſus, in 
: whoſe ſervice they had been engaged. From thence- 
: forward- they ſerv'd in the Perſian army with inviola- 
ble fidelity. — my 
(u] Xenophon obſerves, that Cyrus gave them the 
: Cities of Lariſſa and Cyllene, near Cuma, upon the 
- ſea-coaſt, as alſo other in-land places, which were in- 
+ habited: by their deſcendants even in his time; and 
he adds, that theſe places were call'd the cities of the 
- Egyptians. This obſervation of Xenophon's, as alſo 
many other in ſeveral parts of his Cyropedia, in order 
to prove the truth of the things he advances, ſhews 
- plainly, that he meant that work as a true hiſtory of 
Cyrus, at leaſt with reſpect to the main ſubſtance of 
lu) P. 179. r 4 9 . 
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its and the greateſt part of the facts and tranſactions. 
T his judicious reflection, Monſieur Freret makes upon. 
this paſſage. 

(x) The battle laſted till evening. Croeſus retreat- 
ed, as faſt as he could, with his troops to Sardis. . The 


other nations in like manner that very night directed 


their courſe, each to their own country, and made as 
long marches as they poſſibly could. The conquerors, 
after they had eaten ſomething, and poſted the guards, 
went to reſt, 

In deſcribing this battle I have endeavour'd exactly 
to follow the Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin 
tranflation of which is not always faithful, Some per- 
ſons of the ſword, to whom I have communicated 
this deſcription, find a defect in the manner in which 
Cyrus diſpoſed of his troops in order of battle; as he 
placed no troops to cover his flanks, to ſuſtain his arm'd 
chariots, and to oppoſe the two bodies of troops, 
which Crœſus had detach'd, to fall upon the flanks 
of Cyrus's army. *Tis poſſible ſuch a circumſtance 
nyſe eſcape Xenophon in deſcribing this battle. 

0 Tis allow'd, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly 
owing, to his Perſian cavalry, which was a new eſta- 
bliſhment, and entirely the fruit of that prince's care 
and activity in forming his people, and perfecting 
them in a part of the military art, of ,which till his 
time they had been utterly ignorant. The chariots 
arm'd with ſcythes did good ſervice, and the uſe of 
them was ever afterwards retained among the Perſians: 
The camels too were not unſerviceable in this battle, 
though Xenophun makes no great account of them, 
and obſerves, that in his time they made no other uſe 


of them, than for carrying the baggage. 


I don't undertake to write a penegyrick upon Cyrus, 
or to magniiy his merit, * Tis ſufficient to take no- 
tice, that in this affair we ſee all the qualities of a 
great general ſhine out in him. Before the battle, an 
admirable ſagacity and foreſight in diſcovering and 


65 Cyrop. p. 180. O) P. 180. 
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diſconcerting the enemy's meaſures; an infinite ex- 
actneſs in the detail of affairs, in taking care that his 
army ſhould be provided with every thing neceſſary, 
and all his orders punctually executed at the times 
fixed; a wonderful application to gain the hearts of his 
ſoldiers, and to inſpire them with confidence and ar- 
dor: In the heat of action, what a ſpirit and activity; 
what a preſence of mind in giving orders, as occaſion 
requires; what courage and intrepidity, and at the 
ſame time what humanity towards the enemy, whoſe 
valour he reſpects, and whoſe blood he is unwilling to 
ſhed ! We ſhall fee by-and-by what uſe he made of 
his victory. 

But what appears to me ſtill more remarkable, and 
more worthy of admiration than all the reſt, is the con- 
ſtant care he took, on all occaſions, to pay that ho- 
mage and worſhip to the deity, which he thought be- 
long'd to him. Doubtleſs the reader has been ſur- 
prifed to ſee, in the relation I have given of this battle, 
how many times Cyrus, in fight of all his army, makes. 
mention of the gods, offers ſacrifices and libations to- 
them, addreſſes himſelf to them by .prayer and invoca- 
tion, and implores their ſuccour and protection. But 


in this I have added nothing to the original text of the. 


hiftorian, who was alſo a military perſon himſelf, and 
who thought it no diſhonour to himſelf or his profeſſion 
to relate theſe particular circumſtances. What a ſhame. 
then and a reproach would it be to a chriſtian officer 
br general, if on a day of battle he ſhould bluſh to ap- 
Pear as religious and devout as a pagan prince; and if 
the Lord of hoſts, the God of armies, whom he ac- 
Enowledges as ſuch, ſhould make a leſs impreſſion up- 
on his mind, than a reſpect for the falſe deities of pa- 
ganiſm did upon the mind of Cyrus? . 

As for Crœſus, he makes no great figure in this ac- 
tion; not one word is ſaid of him in the whole engage- 
ment. But that profound ſilence, which Xenophon. 
obſerves in regard to him, ſeems, in my opinion, to 
imply a great deal, and gives us to underſtand that a 
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man may be a powerful prince, or a rich potentate, 

without being a great warrior. 1 | 01 C9370 

(32) But let us return to the camp of the Perſians. 

*Tis eaſy to imagine, that Panthea muſt be in the ut- 
moſt affliction and diſtreſs, when the news was brought 
her of Abradates's death. Having cauſed his body to 
de brought to her, and holding it upon her knees, quite 
out of her ſenſes, with her eyes ſtedfaſtly fixt upon the 
melancholy object, ſhe thought of nothing but feeding 
her grief and indulging her miſery with the ſight of that 
diſmal and bloody ſpectacle. Cyrus, being told what 
a condition ſhe was in, ran immediately to her, ſym- 
pathifed with her affliction, and bewailed her unhappy 


fate with tears of compaſſion, doing all that he poſſibly 


could to give her comfort, and ordering extraordinary 
honours to be ſhewn to the brave deceaſed Abradates. 
But no fooner was Cyrus retired, than Panthea, over- 
power d with grief, ſtabbed herfelf with a dagger, and 
fell dead upon the body of her huſband. They were; 
both bury*d in one common grave upon the very ſpot, 
and a monument was erected for them, which was. 
ſtanding in the time of Xenophon. 


SECT. VI. The taking of Sardis, and of Crœſus. 
(a) T H E next day in the morning Cyrus marched: 
= towards Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, 
Croeſus did not imagine that Cyrus intended to ſhut 
him up in the city, and therefore marched out with his: 
forces, to meet him, and to give him battle. Accord- 


ing to that hiſtorian, the Lydians were the braveſt and 


moſt warlike people of Aſia. Their principal ſtrength. 
conſiſted in their cavalry, Cyrus, in order to render 
that the leſs ſerviceable to them, made his camels ad- 
vance firſt, of which animals the horſe could neither 
'endure the ſight nor the ſmell, and therefore imme- 


diately retired on their approach. Upon which the 


riders diſmounted, and came to the engagement on 


foot, which was very obſtinately maintained on both 
& 4 * P. 184—186, np (a) L. 1, c. 79—84. 
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ſides; but at length the Lydians gave way, and were 
forced to retreat into the city; (5) which Cyrus quickly 
beſieged, cauſing his engines to be level'd againſt the 
walls, and his ſcaling-ladders to be prepared, as if he 
| intended to attack it by ſtorm, But whilſt he wa 
| amuſing the beſieged with theſe preparations, the night 
| following he made himſelf maſter of the citadel, by 
| 
| 


a'private way that led thereto, which he was informed 


of by a Perſian ſlave, who had been a ſervant to the 
governor of that place. At break of day he entered 

the city, where he met with no reſiſtance. His firſt 
care was to preſerve it from being plunder'd; for he 
perceived the Chaldeans had quitted their ranks, and 
already begun to diſperſe themſelves in ſeveral places. 
To ſtop the rapacious hands of foreign ſoldiers, and tie 

| them as it were by a ſingle command, in a city fo 
| abounding with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not to be 
done but by ſo ſingular an authority as Cyrus had over 
| his army. He gave all the citizens to underſtand, that 


children touch'd, provided they brought him all their 
gold and filver. This condition they readily complied 
with; and Croefus himſelf, whom Cyrus had order'd 
to be conducted to him, ſet them an example; by deli- 
vering up all his riches and treaſures to the conqueror. 
(e) When Cyrus had given all neceſſary orders con- 
cerning the city, he had a particular converfation with 
the king, of whom he aſked among other things, what 
be now thought of the oracle of Delphos, and of the 
| anſwers given by the god that preſided. there, for 
whom, it was ſaid, he had always had a great regard. 
- Creeſus firſt acknowledged, that he had juſtly incurr'd 
the indignation of that god, for having ſhewn a diſ- 
truſt of the truth of his anſwers, and for having put 
him to the trial by an abſurd and ridiculous queſtion; 
and then declared, that notwithſtanding all this, he 
ſtill had no reaſon to complain of him; for that baving 
eonſulted him, to know what he ſhould do in order to 
| (5) Cyzop. I. 2. P. 18. (e) P. 181—18 4. 
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which implied .in ſubſtance, that he ſhould enjoy a per- 
fe& and laſting happineſs, when he once came to the 
knowledge of himſelf. «© For want of this knowledge 
<< (continued he) and believing myſelf, through the ex- 
ce ceffive praiſes that were laviſh'd upon me, to be 
e ſomething very different from what I am, I ac- 
cepted the title of generaliſſimo of the whole army, 
and unadviſedly engaged in a war againſt a prince, 
e infinitely my ſuperior in all reſpects. But now 
that I am inſtructed by my defeat, and begin to 
e know myſelf, I believe I am going to begin to be 
„happy; ard if you prove favourable to me (for my 
e fate is in your hands) I ſhall certainly be ſo.“ Cy- 
rus, touch'd with compaſſion at the misfortune of the 
king, who was fallen in a moment from ſo great an 
elevation, and admiring his equanimity under ſuch a 
reverſe of fortune, treated him with a great deal of 
clemency and kindneſs, ſuffering him to enjoy both 
the title and authority of king, under the reſtriction of 
not having the power to make war; that is to ſay, he 
diſcharged him (as Croeſus acknowledged himſelf) from 
all the burthenſome part of regal power, and truly 
enabled him to lead an happy life, exempt from all 
care and diſquiet. From thenceforward he took him 
with him in all his expeditions, either out of - eſteem 
for him, and to have the benefit of his counſel, or out 
of policy, and to be the more ſecure of his perſon. 
| Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this 
ſtory with the addition of ſome very remarkable cir- 
cumſtances, which I think it incumbent on me to men- 
tion, notwithſtanding they ſeem to be much more 
wonderful than true. 

(d) I have already obſerv'd, that the only ſon Crce- 
ſus had living was dumb. This young prince, ſeeing 
a ſoldier, when the city was taken, ready to give the 
king, whom he did not know, a ſtroke upon the head 
with his ſcymitar, made ſuch a violent effort and ſirug- 

() Her. I. 1. c. 85. © 
gle, 
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gle, out of fear and tenderneſs for the life of his father, 
that he broke the ſtrings of his tongue, and cry'd out, 
Soldier, ſpare the life of Crœſis. 
- (2) Creeſus being a priſoner was condemned by the 
conqueror to be burnt alive. Accordingly the funeral- 
pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince, being laid 
thereon, and juſt upon the point of execution, reco]- 
lecting the * converſation he had formerly had with So- 
jon, was wofully convinced of. the truth of that philo- 
ſopher's admonition, and in remembrance thereof cry' 
out aloud three times, Solon, Solon, Solon ! Cyrus, who 
with the chief officers of his court was preſent at this 
ſpectacle, was curious to know why Crecefus pro- 
nounced that celebrated philoſopher's name with ſo much 
vehemence in this extremity, Being told the reaſon, 
and reflecting upon the uncertain ſtate of all ſublunary 
things, he was touched with commiſeration at the 
Prince's misfortune, cauſed him to be taken from the 
Pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, 
with honour and reſpect. f Thus had Solon the glory 
with one ſingle word to fave the life of one king, and 
give a wholſome leſſon of inſtruction to another. 

Two anſwers in particular, given by the Delphic 
oracle, had induced Crœſus to engage in the war, which 
proved fo fatal to him. The one was, that he, Cros- 

| Jus, was to believe himſelf in danger, when the Medes 
ſhould bave a mule to reign over them: The other, 
that when he ſhould paſs the river Halys, to make war 
againſt the Medes, he would deſtroy a mighty empire. 
From the firſt of theſe oracular anſwers he concluded, 
oonſidering the impoſſibility of the thing ſpoken of, 
that he had nothing to fear; and from the ſecond he 
conceived hopes of ſubverting the empire of the Medes. 
When he found how things had happened quite con- 
trary to his expectations, with Cyrus's leave he diſ- 


| (e) Ibid. e. 86—91. Plut. in Solon. . 
* * converſation is already x Tw wen dee, rw ! 
+ Ks 1, Mecag Tar Gavin. Plut. 

＋ Kal Jay 2 6 Zoawv ivd radius ra gag. . 
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hed meſſengers to Delphos, in order to make a pre- 
ſent to the god in his name of a golden chain, and at 
the ſame time to reproach him for having ſo baſely de- 
ceived him by his oracles, notwithſtanding all the vaſt 
preſents and offerings be had made him. The god 
was at no great pains to juſtify his anſwers. The mule 
which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who derived his 


extraction from two different nations, being a Perſian 


by the father's fide, and a Mede by the mother's; and 
as to the great empire which Crœſus was to overthrow, 
the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, but his own. 
Twas by ſuch falſe and deceitful oracles, that the 
father of lies, the devil, 'who was 'the author of them, 
impoſed upon mankind, in thoſe times of ignorance 
and darkneſs, always giving his anſwers to thoſe that 
conſulted him, in ſuch ambiguousand doubtful terms, 
that let the event be what it would, they contained a 
relative meaning, „ e 

J) When the people of Ionia and Folia were ap- 
priſed of Cyrus's having ſubdued the Lydians, they fent 
embaſſadors to him at Sardis, to deſire he would re- 
ceive them as his ſubjects, upon the fame conditions he 
had granted the Lydians. Cyrus, who before his victory 
had ſollicited them in vain to embrace his party, and 
was then in a condition to compel them to it by force, 
anſwered them only by a fable of a fiſherman, who 
having play'd upon his pipe, in order to make the fiſh 
come to him, in vain, found there was no way to catch 


them, but by throwing his net into the water. Failing 


in their hopes of ſucceeding this way, they applied to 
the Lacede monians, and demanded their ſuccour. The 
Lacedzmonians thereupon ſent deputies to Cyrus, to 
let him know, that they would not ſuffer him to un- 
dertake any thing againſt the Greeks. Cyrus only 
laughed at ſuch a meſſage, and advertiſed them in his 
turn to take care, and put themſelves into a condition 
to defend their own territories. 1 

The nations of the iſles had nothing to apprehend 


(f) Herod, ; 5 141, 152, 153. 
8 | from 
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from Cyrus, becauſe he had not yet ſubdued the Phœ- 
nicians, nor had the Perſians any ſhipping. 


Her i 416 R TACA n. 
The hiftory of the befieging and taking of Balylm by Cyru:, 


4) FAYRUS ſtaid in Aſia Minor, till he had en- 
"oy tirely reduced all the nations that inhabited it 
into ſubjection, from the Egean ſea to the river Eu- 
phrates. From thence he proceeded to Syria and Ara- 
bia, which he alſo ſubjected. After which he entered 
into Aſſyria, and advanced towards Babylon, the only 
eity of the eaſt that ſtood out againſt him. | 
The ſiege of this important place was no eaſy enter- 
priſe. The walls of it were of a prodigious height, 
and appeared to be inacceſſible, without mentioning 
the immenſe number of people within them for their 
defence. Beſides, the city was ſtored with all ſorts of 
proviſions for twenty years. However, theſe difficul- 
ties did not diſcourage Cyrus from purfuing his deſign, 
But deſpairing to take the place by ſtorm, or aſſault, 
| he made them believe his deſign was to reduce it by 
| famine. To which end he cauſed a line of circum- 
voallation to be drawn quite round the city with a large 
and deep ditch; and, that his troops might not be 
over-fatigued, he divided his army into twelve bodies, 
and aſſign'd each of them its month for guarding the 
trenches. The beſieged, thinking themſelves out of all 
| danger, by reaſon of their ramparts and magazines, in- 
ſulted Cyrus from the top of their walls, and laugh'd at 
= all his attempts, and all the trouble he gave himſelf, 
as ſo much unprofitable labour. 4A 


— — — — <ovns" 
* 


Sz c T. I. Predifions of the principal circumſtances re- 
. dating to the fiege and the taking of Babylon, as they 
are ſet down in different places of the hily ſcriptures. 
| A the taking of Babylon is one of the greateſt events 
in ancient hiſtory, and as the principal circum- 


C) Her, I. 1. c. 177. Cyrop. 1, 7+ p. 186—188. 5 
3 5 | 7 ſtances, 


| pages, that the reader may be the more capable of 
comparing the predictions and the accompliſhment of 


Ego ſum, & non. eſt præter me 


of RUS 141 


ſtances, with which it was attended, were foretold in 
the holy ſcriptures many years before it happened, I 
think it not improper, before I give an account of 
what the prophane writers ſay of it, briefly to put to- 
gether what we find upon the ſame head in the ſacred 


them together. | 
I. The prediction of the Fewiſh captivity at Babylon, and 
wilt the time of its duration. | 
God almighty was: pleaſed not only to cauſe the: 
captivity, which his people were to ſuffer at Babylon, 
to be foretold a long time before it came to paſs, but 
likewiſe to ſet down the exact number of years it was 
to laſt, The term he fixed for it was ſeventy years, 
after which he promiſed he would deliver them, by 
bringing a remarkable and an eternal deſtruction upon 
the city of Babylon, the place of their bondage and 
confinement. And theſe nations ſhall ſerve the king of 
Babylon ſeventy years. Jer. xxv. 11. 
II. The cauſes of God's wrath againſt Babylon, 
That which kindled the wrath of againſt Ba- 
bylon was, 1. Her inſupportable pride; 2. Her in- 
human cruelty towards the Jews; and, 3. The ſa- 
crilegious impiety of her king. | | 
1, Her pride. She believeth herſelf to be invin- 
cible. She ſays in her heart, I am the queen of na- 
tions, and I ſhall remain ſo for ever. There is no 
power equal to mine. All other powers are either ſub- 
ject or tributary to me, or in alliance with me, I 
{hall never know either barrenneſs, or widowhood, 
Eternity is writ in my deſtiny, according to the obſer- 
vation of all thoſe that have conſulted the ſtars to 
know it. ond bn zue | 1 144 
2. Her cruelty, Tis God himſelf that complains 


Dixiſti, In ſempiternum ero amplius : non ſedebo vidua, & ig- 
domina —— Dicis in corde tuo, norabo ſterilitatem, Ja. xlvi, 7, 8. 


of 


” 
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of it. + I was willing (ſays he) to puniſh my people 
in ſuch a manner, as a father chaſtiſeth his children, 
I fent them for a time into baniſhment at Babylon, 
with a deſign to recal them, as ſoon as they were be- 
come more thankful and more faithful. But Baby- 
ton and her prince have converted my paternal ehaſtiſe- 
ment into ſuch a cruel and inhuman treatment, as my 
clemency abhors. Their deſign has been to deſtroy; 
mine was to ſave. The baniſhment they have turned 
into a ſevere bondage and captivity, and have ſhewn 
no compaſſion or regard either to age, infirmity or 
virtue. 32 | ae C75. 

3. The ſacrilegious impiety off her king. Fo the pride 
and cruelty of his predeceſfors Baltazar added an im- 
piety that was peculiar to himſelf. He did not only 
prefer his falſe divinities to the true and only God, but 
imagined himſelf likewiſe to have vanquiſſied his power, 
becauſe he was poſſeſſed of the veſſels which had be- 
long' d to his worſhip: and, as if he meant it to af- 
front him, he affected to apply thoſe holy veſſels to 
prophane uſes. This was the provoking circumſtance, 
that brought down the wrath of God upon him. 

HE. The decres pronounced againſt Babylon, Prediction 
of the calamities that were to fall upon hey, and of 
her utter deſtruftion, - © ee | 
- (Þ) Make bright the arrows, gather the ſhields ; tis 
the prophet that ſpeaks to the Medes and Perſians. The 
Cord hath raiſed up the ſpirit of the kings of the Medes, 
for his device is againſt Babylon to deſtroy it, becauſe it is 

the vengeance of the Loyd, the vengeance of his temple. 

(i) Howl ye, for the dayof the Lord is at hand, a day 
cruel both with wrath and fierce anger to lay-the land de- 
folate. (&) Behold, © will puniſh the-king of Babylm and 
Dis land, as I have puniſhed the king of * Aſſyria, 


(6) Jer. H. 11. (5) IIa. xiii. 6, 9. (5) Jer. I. 18. 

- + Iratus ſum ſuper populum cordiam: ſuper ſenem aggravaſti 
meum, & dedi eos in manu tua, jugum tuum valde. Veniet ſuper 
Babylon. Non poſuiſti eis miſeri- te malum. Ja. Xlvii. 6, 7. 
In the deſtraction of Niniveh, 

Shoot 


ple 
En, 


all fall by the fever 
| —— before their eyes, their honſes ſhall be ſpoiled, 
| and their wives rauiſbed. Behold, I will ſtir up the 
Modes againſt them, who ſpall not regard ſilver; and as 


(1) Shoot againſt her round about, Recompenſe her 
gecording to her work; according to all that fhe hath 
dane, do unto her; and ſpare ye not her young men; d- 
| froy-ye utterly all her hoſt. (m) Every one that is fcund 


| hall be thruſt thro, and every one that is joined unto them 


d. Their children alſo ſhall be daſf- 


fir gold, they ſhall not delight in it. Their bows alſo 
ſhall daſh» the young men to pieces, and they fhull have no 
pity on the fruit of the womb ; their eye ſhall not ſpare 
children. (u) O daughter of Babylon, who art to be de- 
frayed, happy ſhall he be, that rewardeth thee as thou 
haſt ſerved us. Happy ſhall he be, that taketh thy chil- 


| dren, and daſbeth them againſt the ſtones. 
(o) Aud Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the bean- 


iy of the Chaldees excellency, ſhall be as when God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah. It ſhall never be inhabited ; 
neither fhall it be dwelt in from generation to generation; 


| neither ſhall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither ſhall the 


ſhepherds make their fold there ; but wild beaſts of the 


| deſart ſhall lie there, and their houſes ſhall be full of dole- 


ful creatures; and owls ſhall dwell there, and ſatyrs 
Hall dance there: and the wild beaſts of the iſlands ſhall 
cry in their deſolate hoſes, and dragons in their pleaſant 
palaces, (p) I will alſo make it a poſſeſſion for the bit- 
tern and pools of water; and I will fweep it with the 
beſom of deſtruction, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. The Lord 
F hoſts hath ſworn, ſaying, Surely as I have thought, ſo 


Pall it come to paſs ; and as I have purpyſed, ſo ſhall it 


and. | 

IV. Cyrus called to deſtroy Babylm, and to deliver 

X91 | the Fews. 1 
Cyrus, whom the divine providence was to make 

uſe of, as an inſtrument for the executing of his de- 


(1) Jer. 1. 15, 29. Ibid. li. 3. (n) Iſa. xiii, 15, 18. 
n) Pi. cxxxvii. 8, 9h. (5) Ia. xiü. 19, 22. {f) Ibid. xiv. 23, 24. 
| © 5” ,, at 


I 
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ſigns of goodneſs and mercy towards his people, was MW »T is I 
mentioned in the ſcripture by his name, above two have n 
hundred years before he was born: And, that the accom} 
world might not be ſurpriſed at the prodigious rapidity ald 
of his conqueſts, God was pleaſed to declare in very Þ cauſed 
lofty and remarkable terms, that he himſelf would be Þ miniſte 
his guide; that in all his expeditions he would lead him From 
by the hand, and would ſubdue all the princes of the Þ ;hilitie 
earth before him. () Thus ſaith the Lord t his of the 
anointed, to Cyrus, whoſe right hand 1 have holden t1 they ſ 
ſubdue nations before him; and I will looſe the lains of hefore 
kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the Þ® wrath 
gates ſhall not be ſhut, I will go before thee, and mate glory, 
the crooked places ſtrait. I will break in pieces the gates have c 
of braſs, and cut in ſunder the bars iron. And I will to del 


give thee the treaſures of darkneſs, and hidden riches « 
ſecret places, that thou may ſi know, that I the Lord, 


a cert: 

which call thee by thy name, am the God of Ifrael. Fir 1 

Jacob my ſervant's ts and Iſrael mine elect, I have are ju 

even called thee by thy name: I have firnamed thee, thi which 

thou * not known me. | | ple. 

V. God gives the ſignal to the commanders, and to the WW multit 

troops, to march againſt Babylon. | tumult 

(r) Lift ye up a banner, faith the Lord, upon the high ther : 
mountain, that it may be ſeen afar off, and that all (x) T 

they who are to obey me may know my orders. Ex- | ven, 

alt the voice unto them that are able to hear you. Shake reign, 

the hand, and make a ſign, to haſten the march of But 

thoſe that are too far off to diſtinguiſh another fort of or of 
command. Let the officers of the troops go into the Þ *tis C 

gates of the nobles, into the pavilions of their kings. Þ retinu 

Let the people of each nation range themſelves around Lord 

their ſovereign, and make haſte to offer him their ſer- Þ whole 

vice, and to go unto his tent, which is already ſet up. (3) 

) I have commanded my ſantiified mes, J have given pious 

my orders to thoſe whom I have ſanctified for the exe- piouſl 
cution of my deſigns; and theſe kings are already 60 

= marching to obey me, though they know me not. (x; Ve 
= (9) Ia, xly. 14. ([“) Iſa. xii 2. () Ver. 3. * 7] 
| : : : *I is a V. 


| 
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Tis I that have placed them upon the throne, that 
have made ſeveral nations ſubject to them, in order to 
accompliſh my deſigns by their miniſtration, I have 
called my mighty ones (t) far mine anger. I have 


cauſed the mighty warriors to come up, to be the 
| miniſters and executioners of my wrath and vengeance. 


From me they derive their courage, their martial 
abilities, their patience, their wiſdom, and the ſucceſs 


| of their enterpriſes. If they are invincible, tis becauſe 
they ſerve me: every thing gives way, and trembles 
before them, becauſe they are the miniſters of my 


wrath and indignation. They joyfully labour for my 


glory, they rejoice in my highneſs. The honour they 


have of being under my command, and of being ſent 
to deliver a people that I love, inſpires them with ar- 
dor and chearfulneſs : behold, they triumph already in 
a certain aſſurance of victory, I 

The prophet, a witneſs in ſpirit of the orders that 
are juſt given, is aſtoniſhed at the ſwiſtneſs, with 


which they are executed by the princes and the peo- 


ple. I hear already, he cries out, (u) The noiſe of a 


| multitude in the mountains, like as of a great people; a 
| tumultuous noiſe of the kingdoms of nations gathered toge- 


ther : The Lord of hoſts muſtereth the hoſt of the battle: 
(x) They come from a far country, from the end of hea- 


ven, Where the voice of God, their maſter and ſove- 


reign, has reached their ears. 6 

But 'tis not with the fight of a formidable army, 
or of the kings of the earth, that I'm now ſtruck ; 
'tis God himſelf that I behold ; all the reſt are but his 
retinue, and the miniſters of his juſtice, Tis even the 
Lord and the weapons of his indignation, to deſtroy the 
whole land, r | | 
) A grievous viſion is declared unto me The * im- 
pious Baltazar, king of Babylon, continues to act im- 
piouſly ; the treacherous dealer dealeth treacherouſly, and 
| (e) Lat. verſ. in ira mea. Heb. in iram mea n. (2, Ia. xii. 4. 
(x; Ver. 5. | (5) Ifa. xxi. 2. 

Vis is the ſenſe of the Hebrew award, | CA 
i. IL H the 
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the ſpoiler ſpoileth. To put an end to theſe exceſſes, go 
up, thou prince of Perſia ; go up, O Elam : And thou 
prince of the Medes, beſiege thou Babylon: Beſiege, 
O /dedia ; all the fighing, which ſhe was the cauſe , 
have 1 made to ceaſe. That wicked city is taken and 
pillaged; her power is at an end, and my people is 
delivered. | 

VI. Particular circumſtances ſet down, relating to the 

ſiege and the taking of Babylon. 

There is nothing, methinks, that can be more pro- 
per to raiſe a profound reverence in us for religion, and 
to give us a great idea of the Deity, than to obſerve 
with what exactneſs he reveals to his prophets the prin- 
cipal circumſtances of the beſieging and taking of Ba- 
bylon, not only many years, but ſeveral ages, before 
it happened. | 


1. We have already ſeen, that the army, by which 


Babylon will be taken, is to conſiſt of Medes and 
Perſians, and to be commanded by Cyrus, 

2. This city ſhall be attack'd after a very extraor- 
dinary manner, in a way that ſhe did not at all ex- 
pet: (z) Therefore ſhall evil come upon thee ; thou ſhalt 
net know from whence it riſeth. She ſhall be all on a 
ſudden and in an inſtant overwhelm'd with calamities, 
which ſhe did not foreſee: (a) Deſolation hall come 
upon thee ſuddenly, which thou ſhalt not know, In a word, 
ſhe ſhall be taken, as it were, in a net ora gin, before 
ſhe perceiveth that any ſnares have been laid for her; 
(b) have laid a ſnare for thee, and thou art alſo taken, 
O Babylon, and thou waſt not aware. | 
3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was ſuf- 
ficient to render her impregnable, and triumphed in 
her being ſo advantageouſly ſituated and defended by fo 
deep a river: (c) O thou that dwelleſt upen many waters: 


 *Tis God himſelf who points out Babylon under that 


deſcription. And yet that very river Euphrates ſhall 
be the cauſe of her ruin. Cyrus, by a ſtratagem (of 
Which there never had been any example before, nor 
(=) Iſa, Alvi. 11. (a) Ibid, (5) Jer. L 243. (e) 1 * 

= . as 


|<) 
| (6) Jer 
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| and tl 
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fire: 
| have | 
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death. 


| Tenanc, 


J 


| (5) Jer. bs 57. (7) Iſa. xxi. 3, 4. 
| H 


FOES 
has there been any thing like it ſince) fhall divert the 
courſe of that river, ſhall lay its channel dry, and by 
that means open himſelf a paſſage into the city: (4) 1 
will dry up her ſea, and make her ſprings dry. A 


' drought is upon her waters, and they ſhall be dried up. 
| Cyrus ſhall take poſſeſſion of the keys of the river; 
and the waters, which rendered Babylon inacceſſible, 
| ſhall be dried up, as if they had been conſumed by 
| fire: (e) The paſſages are ſtopped, and the reeds they 


| have burnt with fire. 


4. She ſhall be taken in the night-time, upon a day 


of feaſting and rejoicing, even whilſt her inhabitants 
are at table, and think upon nothing but eating and 
drinking: (J) In their heat I will make their feaſts, 
and I will make them drunken, that they may rejcice, 
| and ſleep a perpetual fleep, and not wate, faith the Lord. 
| It is remarkable, that *tis God who does all this, who 
{ lays a ſnare ſor Babylon; (g) 7 have laid a ſnare for 
| thee; who drieth up the waters of the river; I will 
| dry up her ſea : and who brings that drunkenneſs and 
| drowſineſs upon her princes; (%) I will make drunk her 


princes, | 
5. The king ſhall be ſeized in an inſtant with an 


| incredible terror and perturbation of mind: (i) My 

| lans are 2 with pain; pangs have taken hold upon 

| me, as the 

lot) d down at the hearing of it; 1 was are at the 

| ſeeing FA it. My heart panted, fearfuln 
me : 


pangs of a woman that travaileth: I was 


% affrighted 
e night of my pleaſure hath he turned into fear 


| unto me. This is the condition Baltazar was in, when 


in the middle of the entertainment he ſaw an hand 
come out of the wall, which wrote ſuch characters 


upon it, as none of his diviners could either explain or 
read ; but more eſpecially, when Daniel declared to 


him, that thoſe characters imported the ſentence of his 


death. (#) Then, ſays the ſcripture, the king's coun- 
| tenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled him, fo 


(d) Ver. 36. J. 38. (e) li. 32. (7) Jer. 10 Iba vs _ 


- 
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that the joints of his loins were looſed, and his knees {mit 

ane againſt another, The terror, aſtoniſhment, faint- 
ing and trembling of Baltazar are here deſcribed and 
expreſſed in the ſame manner by the prophet who 
was an eye-witneſs of them, as they were by the pro- 

phet who foretold them two hundred years before. 

But Iſaiah muſt have had an extraordinary meaſure 
of divine illumination, to be able to add, immediately 
after the deſcription of Baltazar's conſternation, the 
following words: (J) Prepare the table, watch in the 
watch-tower, eat, drink, The prophet foreſees, that 
Baltazar, tho' terribly diſmayed and confounded at firſt, 
ſhall recover his ſpirit and courage again, thro? the ex- 
hortations of his courtiers, but more particularly thro' 
the perſuaſion of the queen, his mother, who repre- 
ſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of being affected 
with ſuch unmanly fears and unneceſſary alarms : (in) 
Let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy countenauce be 
changed. T hey exhorted him therefore to make him- 
ſelf eaſy, to ſatisfy himſelf with giving proper orders, 
and with the aſſurance of being advertiſed of every 
thing by the vigilance of the centinels; to order the 
reſt of the ſupper to be ſerved, as if nothing had hap- 
pened ; and to recal that gaiety and joy, which his ex- 
ceſſive fears had baniſhed from the table: Prepare the 
table, watch in the watch-tower ; eat, drink. 

6. But at the ſame time that men are giving their 
orders, God on his part is likewiſe giving his: (2) A. 
viſe ye princes, and anont the ſhield, Tis God himſelf 

* commands the princes to advance, to take their 
arms, and to enter boldly into a city drowned in wine, 
and buried in ſleep. | 

7. Iſaiah acquaints us with two material and impor- 
tant circumſtances concerning the taking of Babylon, 

The firſt is, that the troops, with which it is filled, 
mall not keep their ground, or ſtand firm any where, 
neither at the palace, nor the citadel, nor any other 
public place whatſoever ; that they ſhall deſert and 
(., Ia. xxi. 35. (-7:) Dan. v. 10. (n) Ifa, xxi. 5. 
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leave one another, without thinking of any thing but 
making their eſcape ; that in running away they ſhall 
diſperſe themſelves, and take different roads, juſt as a 
flock of deer, or of ſheep, is diſperſed and ſcattered; 
when they are affrighted : (o) And it ſhall be as a chaſed 
roe, and as a ſheep that no man taketh up. The ſecond 
circumſtance” is, that the greateſt part of thoſe troops, 
tho” they were in the Babylonian ſervice and pay, were 
not Babylonians ; and that they ſhall return into the 
provinces, from whence they came, without being pur- 
ſued by the conquerors; becaufe the divine vengeance 
was chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon : 
%) They ſhall every man turn to his own people, and flee 
every ene into his own land. „U 

8. Laſtly, not to mention the dreadſul ſlaughter, 
which is to be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, 
where no mercy will be ſhewn either to old men, wo- 
men or children, or even to the child that is ſtill with- 
in its mother's womb, as has been already taken no- 
tice of; the laſt circumſtance, I ſay, the prophet ſore- 
tells is the death of the king himſelf, whoſe body is to 


have no burial, and the entire extin gion of the royal 
family ; both which calamities are deſcribed in ſcrip- 


ture, after a manner equally terrible and inſtructive to 
all princes. () But thou art caſt out of thy grave, like 
an abominable branch. Thou ſhalt not be joined with 
them (thy anceſtors) in burial, becauſe thou haſt deſtroyed 
thy land, and ſlain thy people. That king is juſtly for- 
got, who has never remember'd, that he ought to be 
the protector and father of his people. He, that has 
lived only to ruin and deſtroy his country, is unworthy 
of the common privilege of burial. As he has been 
an enemy to mankind, living or dead, he ought to 
have no place amongſt them. He was like unto the 
wild beaſts of the field, and like them he ſhall be bu- 
ried: and ſince he had no ſentiments of humanity 
himſelf, he deſerves to meet with no humanity from 
others. This is the ſentence, which God himſelf pro- 
(o) Iſa. xiii, 14. (b) Ibid. (9) Iſa. xiv, 19, 20. 
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nounceth againſt Baltazar: and the malediction ex. 
tends itſelf to his children, who were look'd upon ag 
his aſſociates in the throne, and as the ſource of a long 
poſterity and ſucceſſion of kings, and were entertained 
with nothing by the flattering courtiers, but the plea- 
ſing proſpedis and ideas of their future grandeur, 


(7) Prepare ſlaughter for his children, for the iniquity of 


their bare ; that they do not riſe nor poſſeſs the land, 
Her I will riſe up againſt them, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, 
and cut off” from Babylon the name and remnant, and ſi 


and nephew, faith the Lord. 


SECT. II. 4 deſcription of the taking of Babylon, 
Af T ER having ſeen the predictions of every thing, 
that was to happen to impious Babylon, *tis now 
time to come to the completion and accompliſhment 
of thoſe prophecies ; and in order thereto, we muſt re- 
ſume the thread of our hiſtory, with reſpe& to the 
taking of that city. | 

Aſſoon as Cyrus ſaw the ditch, which they had long 
worked upon, was finiſhed, he began to think ſeriouſly 
upon the execution of his vaſt deſign, which as yet he 
had communicated to no-body. Providence ſoon fur- 
niſhed him with as fit an opportunity for this purpoſe as 
he could deſire. He was informed, that in the city, 
on ſuch a day, a great feſtival was to be celebrated; 
and that the Babylonians, on occaſion of that ſolem- 
nity, were accuſtomed to paſs the whole night in drink- 
ing and debauehery. 

(s) Baltazar himſelf was more concerned in this pub- 
lic tejoicing than any other, and gave a magnificent 
entertainment to the chief officers of the kingdom, and 
the ladies of the court. In the heat of his wine he 
ordered the gold and ſilver veſſels, which had been ta- 
ken from the temple of Jeruſalem, to be brought out ; 
and, as an inſult upon the God of Iſrael, he, his whole 
court, and all his concubines drank out of thoſe ſacred 
veſſels. God, who was provoked at ſuch inſolence 


(7) Ver. 21, 224 (5) Nan, v. 1—29. 
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and impiety, in the very action made him ſenſible, 
who it was that he affronted, by a ſudden apparition 
of an hand writing certain characters upon the wall. 
The king, terribly ſurpriſed and frighted at this viſion, 
immediately ſent for all his wiſe men, his diviners and 
aſtrologers, that they might read the writing to him, 
and explain the meaning of it. But they all came in 
vain, not one of them being able to ex pound the mat- 
ter, or even to read the * characters. Tis probably 
in relation to this occurrence, that Iſaiah, after having 
foretold to Babylon, that ſhe ſhall be overwhelm'd 
with calamities which ſhe did not expect, adds, Sand 
now with thine enchantments, and with the multitude of 
thy forceries. Let now the aſtrolegers, the ftar-gazers, 
the monthly pragnoſticators ſtand up, and ſave thee from 
theſe things that ſhall come upon thee, Iſa. xIvii. 12, 13. 
The queen-mother (Nitocris,, a princeſs of great me- 
rit) coming upon the noiſe of this prodigy into the ban- 
queting-room, endeavoured to compoſe the ſpirit of the 
king, her ſon, adviiing him to ſend for Daniel, with 
whoſe abilities in ſuch matters ſhe was well acquainted, 
and whom ſhe had always employed in the govern- 
ment of the ſtate. 
Daniel was therefore immediately ſent for, and 
ſpoke to the king with a freedom and liberty becoming 
a prophet. He put him in mind of the dreadful man- 
ner, in which God had puniſhed the pride of his grand- 
father Nebuchadnezzar, and the + crying abuſe he 
made of his power, when he acknowledged no law but 
his own will, and thought himſelf maſter to exalt and 
to abaſe, to inflict deſtruction and death whereſoever 
he would, only becauſe ſuch was his will and pleaſure. 
« And thou his ſon (ſays he to the king) haſt not 
«© humbled thine heart, tho' thou kneweſt all this, but 


® The reaſon zohy they could not + Whom he evould he flew, ant 
read this ſentence avas, that it was whom be would he kept alive, and 
euritten in Hebrew letters, wuhich mvhom he would he ſet up, and 
are new called the Samaritan cha- whom be qwould be put daun, Dan. 
racters, and which the Babylonians v. 19. | 


did not underſtand. 
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<< haſt lifted up thyſelf againſt the Lord of heaven; 
and they have brought the veſſels of his houſe be- 
* fore thee, and thou and thy lords, thy wives and 
<< thy concubines, have drank wine in them; and thou 
© haſt praiſed the gods of filver and gold, of braſs, 
„iron, wood and ſtone, which ſee not, nor hear, nor 
„ know: and the God, in whoſe hand thy breath is, 
and whoſe are all thy ways, haſt thou not glorified, 
„Then was the part of the hand ſent from him, 
and this writing was written. And this is the 
« writing that was written, MENE, TexEr, 
(t) UPHARSIN. This is the interpretation of the 
* thing; MENE, God hath numbered thy kingdom 
« and finiſhed it; TEK EL, thou art weighed in the 
'<6 ballances, and art found wanting; PEREs, thy 
kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and 
« Pertians,” This interpretation, one would think, 
ſhould have enhanced the king's trouble; but ſome 
way or other they ſound means to diſpel his fears, and 
make him eaſy; probably upon a perſuaſion, that the 
calamity was not denounced as preſent or immediate, 
and that time might furniſh them with ex pedients to 
avert it. This however is certain, that for fear of 
diſturbing the general joy of the preſent feſtival, they 
put of the diſcuſſion of ſerious matters to another time, 
fat down again to their mirth and liquor, and conti- 
nued their revellings to a very late hour. 

(4) Cyrus in the mean time, well informed of the 
confuſion, that was generally occaſioned by this feſti- 
val, both in the palace and the city, had poſted a part 
of his troops on that ſide, where the river entered into 
the city, and another part on that ſide, where it went 
ont; and had commanded them to enter the city that 
very night, by marching along the channel of the 
river, as ſoon as ever they found it fordable. Havin 
given all neceſſary orders, and exhorted his officers to 
tollow him, by repreſenting to them, that he marched 
(e) Or PR Es. (A) Cyrop. I. 7. 1389—192. 6. 

* Theſe three words fignify number, weight, diviſion | 
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under the conduct of the gods, in the evening he made 
them open the great receptacles, or ditches, on both 


fides the town, above and below, that the water of the 


river might run into them. By this means the Eu- 


phrates was quickly emptied, and its channel became 
dry. Then the two fore mentioned bodies of troops, 
| according to their orders, went into the channel, the 
one commanded by Gobryas, and the other by Ga- 
dates, and advanced towards each other without meet- 
ting with any obſtacle. The inviſible guide, who had 
| promiſed to open all the gates to Cyrus, made the gene- 
ral negligence and diſorder of that riotous night ſerve: 


to the leaving open of the gates of braſs, which were 


made to ſhut up the deſcents from the keys to the ri- 


ver, and which alone, if they had not been left open, 
were ſufficient to have defeated the whole enterpriſe. 
Thus did theſe two bodies of troops penetrate into the 
very heart of the city without any oppoſition, and meet- 
ing together at the royal palace, according to their 
agreement, ſurpriſed the guards, and cut them to pieces. 


| Some of the company that were within the palace 


opening the doors, to know what noiſe it was they 


| heard without, the ſoldiers ruſhed in, and quickly made 
| themſelves maſters of it. And meeting the king, who 
came up to them ſword in hand, at the head of thoſe 
that were in the way to ſuccour him, they killed him, 
and put all thoſe that attended him to the ſword, The 
firſt thing the conquerors did afterwards was to thank 
the gods for having at laſt puniſhed that impious king. 
| Theſe words are Xenophon's, and are very remarkable, 
| 35 they ſo perfectly agree with what the ſcriptures have 
recorded of the impious Baltazar. | 
(+) The taking of Babylon put an end to the Ba- 


bylonian empire, after a duration of two hundred and 


ten years from the beginning of Nebuchodonoſor's 
| reign, who. was the founder thereof. Thus was tle 
| power of that proud city aboliſhed, juſt fifty years aſter 


the had deſtroyed the city of Jeruſalem and her temple. 
And herein were accompliſhed thoſe predictions, which 


(x) A. M. 3466. Ant. J. C. 538. 
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the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah and Daniel had denounced 
againſt her, and of which we have already given a par- 
ticular account. There is ſtill one more, the moſt im- 
portant, and the moſt incredible of them all, and yet 
the ſcripture has ſet it down in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 
marked it out with the greateſt exactneſs: a predic- 


tion literally fulfilled in all its points; the proof of 
which ſtill aQually ſubſiſts, is the moſt eaſy to be veri- 
fed, and indeed of a nature not to be conteſted, What 
I mean is the prediction of ſo total and abſolute a ruin 
of Babylon, that not the leaſt remains or footſteps 
ſhould be left of it. I think it may not be improper 
to give an account of the perfect accompliſhment of 
this famous prophecy, before we proceed to ſpeak of 
what followed the taking of Babylon. 


SECT. III. The completion the prophecy which fares 
told the total ruin and defiruttion of Babylon. 


T HIS prediction we find recorded in ſeveral of the 
prophets, but particularly in Iſaiah, in the xiiith 
chapter, from the 19th to the 22d verſes, and in the 
23d and 24th verſes of the xvith chapter. I have al- 
ready inſerted it at large, page 144. Tis there de- 
clared, that Babylon ſhould. be utterly deſtroyed, 2s 
the criminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly 
were; that ſhe ſhall be no more inhabited ; that ſhe 
ſhall never be rebuilt ; that the Arabs ſhall not ſo much 
as ſet up their tents there; that neither herdſman, or 
ſhepherd, ſhall come thither even to reſt his herd or 
His flock ; that it ſhall become a dwelling-place for the 
wild beaſts, and a retreat for the birds of the night; 
that the place were it ſtood ſhall be covered over with 
a marſh, or a fen, ſo that no mark or footſtep ſhall 
be leſt to ſhew where Babylon had been. *Tis God 
himſelf who pronounced this ſentence, and *tis for the 
fervice of religion to ſhew how exactly every article of 

it has been ſueceſſively accompliſhed. * 
I. In the firſt place, Babylon ceafed to be a royal 
city, the kings of Perſia chuſing to reſide elſew lere. 
'T hep 
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They delighted more in Shuſan, Ecbatana, Perſepo- 
lis, or any other place; and did themſelves deſtroy a 
good part of Baby lon. 

(3) II. We ſare informed by Strabo and Pliny, that 
the Macedonians, who ſucceeded the Perſians, did not 
only neglect it, and forbear to make any embelliſh- 
ments, or even reparations in it, but that moreover 
they built * Seleucia in the neighbourhood, on purpoſe 
to draw away its inhabitants, and cauſe it to be de- 
ſerted. Nothing can better explain what the prophet 
had foretold ; It /hall not be inhabited. Its own maſters 
endeayour to depopulate it. 11 

III. The new kings of Perſia, who afterwards be- 
came maſters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, 
by building F Cteſiphon, which carried away all the 
remainder of the inhabitants; ſo that from the time 
the anathema was pronounced againſt that city, it 
ſeems as if thoſe very perſons, that ought to have pro- 
tected her, were become her enemies; as if they all 
had thought it their duty to reduce her to a ſtate of 


ſolitude, by indirect means though, and without uſing 


any violence ; that it might the more manifeſtly appear 
to be the hand of God, rather than the hand of man, 
which brought about her deſtruction. | 
(z) IV. She was ſo totally forſaken, that nothing 
of her was left remaining but the walls. And to this 
condition was ſhe reduced at the time when | Pauſa- 
nias wrote his remarks upon Greece. 
bylon, omnium quas unquam ſol aſpexit urbium maxima, 
jam præter muros nihil habet religui. Pauſ. in Arcad. 
pag. 509. e 7 
(y) A. M. 3380, (z) A. C. 96. | 


Illa autem Ba- 


* Partem urbis Perfæ dirue- 
runt, partem tempus conſumpſit, 
& Macedonum negligentia; maxi- 
me poſtquam Seleucus Nicator Se- 


leuciam ad Tigrim condidit, ſtadiis 


tantum trecentis a Babylone diſſi- 
tam. Strab. I. 16. p. 38. g 
In ſolitudinem rediit exhauſta 
Viclritate Seleuciæ, ob id conditæ 


1 


à Nicatore intra nonageſimum (or 
quadrageſimum) lapidem. Plin. I. 


6. c. 26. 
+ Pro illa Seleuciam & Cteſi- 


phontem urbes Perſarum inclitas 
tecerunt. S. Hieron, in cap. Xii. 
1ja. | 
He Torote in the veign of Aa- 
toninus, ſueceſſar ts Adrian. | 
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V. The kings of Perſia finding the place deſerted 
made a park of it, in which they kept wild beaſts for 
hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet had 
foretold, a dwelling- place for ravenous beaſts, that are 
enemies to man, or for timorous animals, that flee be- 
fore him. Inſtead of citizens, ſhe was now inhabited 
by wild boars, leopards; bears, deer, and wild aſſes, 
Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, ſavage, deadly 
creatures, that hate the light, and delight in darkneſs, 
(z) Mild beaſts of the deſart ſhall lie there, and dragons 
fhall dwell in their pleaſant palaces. 

(a) S. Jerom has tranſmitted us the following valu- 
able remark, which he had from a Perſian monk, that 
had himſelf ſeen what he related to him. Didicimus a 
ns Roots Elamita, qui de illis finibus egrediens, 
nunc Hliergſolymis vitam exigit monachorum, venationes 
regias eſſe in Balylme, & omnis genoris beſtias murorun 
gus ambitu tantum comineri. In cap. Iſa. xiii. 22. 

VI. But it was ſtill too much that the walls of Ba- 
bylon were ſtanding. At length they fell down in ſe- 
veral places, and were never repaired. Various acci- 
dents deſtroyed the remainder. The animals, which 
ſerved for pleaſure to the Perſian kings, abandon'd the 
place: Serpents and ſcorpions remained, ſo that it be- 
came a dreadful place for perſons that ſnould have the 
curioſity to viſit, or ſearch after its antiquities. The 
Euphrates, that uſed to run through the city, having 
no longer a free channel, took its courſe another way, 
ſo that in * Theodoxet's time there was but a very 
little ſtream of water left, which run acroſs the ruins, 
and not meeting with a deſcent, or free paſſage, ne- 
ceſſarily degenerated into a marſh. + 

(% In the time of Alexander the great, the river 
had quitted its ordinary channel, by reaſon of the out- 


(z) Ifa. xii. 21, 22. (a) 1 400. 6) Arrian. de 
of Alex. I. 8. : | I | 

© Evphrates qvondam urbem lam viam, & per rudera minimus 
ipſam mediam dividebat: nunc aquarum meatus fluit. Teodor. in 
v otem fluvius converſus eſt in a- cap, /, FJerem. ver. 38, & 39. 
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ſeen, its river was, converted. into an inacceſſible pool, 


mory of the place choſen by Nimrod, and which I, 
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lets and canals which Cyrus had made, and of which 
we have already given an account: theſe outlets, be- 
ing ill ſtop'd up, had occaſiened a great inundation in 
the country. Alexander, deſigning to fix the ſeat of 
his empire at Babylon, projected the bringing back of 
the Euphrates into its natural and former channel, and 
had actually ſet his men to work. But the Almighty, 
who watched over the fulfilling of his prophecy, and 
who had declared, he would deſtroy even to the very 
remains and footſteps of Babylon, (c) [7 will cut off 
from Babylon the name and remnant] defeated this en- 
terpriſe by the death of Alexander, which happened 
ſoon after. *Fis eaſy to comprehend how, after this, 
Babylon being neglected to ſuch a degree as we have 


whieh covered the. very place where that impious city 
had: ſtood; as Iſaiah had: foretold: (4) 7 will make it 

Is of water. And this was neceſſary, left the place 
where Babylon had ſtood, ſhould. be diſcovered here- 
after by the courſe of the Euphrates. | 
VII. By means of all theſe changes Babylon became 
an utter deſart, and all the country round fell into the 
ſame ſtate of deſolation and horror; ſo that the moſt 
able * geographers at this day cannot determine the 
place where it ſtood, In this manner God's predic- 
tion was literally fulfilled; (e) I will make it a poſſeſſion 
or the bittern, and pools of water ; and I will ſiueep it 
with the beſom of deſtruction, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, I 
myſelf, ſaith. the Lord, will examine with a jealous 
eye, to ſee if there be any remains of that city, which 
was an enemy to my name and to Jeruſalem, I will 
thoroughly ſweep the place where it ſtood, and will 
clear it ſo effectually, by defacing every footſtep of the 
city, that no perſon ſhall be able to preſerve the me- 


who am the Lord, have aboliſhed, I will faweep it 
with: the beſom of deſtruction, faith the Lord of hoſts. 
(e, Iſa. xiv. 22. (d) Ibid. xiv. 23. (e, Ibid. 
# Nunc omnino deſtructa, ita ut vix ejus ſuperſint rudera. Bau ſran. 


VIII. God 
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VIII. God was not ſatisfied with cauſing all theſe 
alterations to be foretold, but, to give the greater aſ- 


ſurance of their certainty, thoug 
dition of them by an oath. (J) The Lord of hofts 
hath fworn, ſaying, Surely as I have thought, fo ſhall it 
come to paſs; and as I have purpoſed, ſo ſhall it ſtand. 
But if we would take this dreadful oath in its full lati- 
tude, we muſt not confine it either to Babylon, or to 
its inhabitants, or to the princes that reigned therein, 
The malediction relates to the whole world; tis the 
general anathema pronounced againſt the wicked; tis 
the terrible decree, by which the two cities of Baby- 
lon and Jeruſalem ſhall be ſeparated for ever, and an 
eternal divorce be | 
wicked, The ſcriptures, that have foretold it, ſhall 
ſubſiſt till the day of its execution. The ſentence is 
written therein, and depoſited, as it were, in the pub- 


lic archives of religion. The Lord of hoſts hath fwarn, 


ſaying, As I have thought, fo ſhall it come to paſs ; and as 
I have purpoſed, ſo ſhall it ſtand. h 

What I have ſaid of this prophecy concerning Ra- 
bylon is almoſt entirely taken out of an excellent trea- 
tife upon Iſaiah, which is ftill in manuſcript. 


Secr. IV. I#hat follotued upon the taking of Babylon, 


(ge) bln US entered the city after the manner we 
| have defcribed, put all to the ſword that were 
found in the ſtreets; then commanded the citizens to 
bring him all their arms, and afterwards to ſhut them- 
ſelves up in their houſes. The next morning by break 
of day, the garriſon, which kept the citadel, being ap- 


prifed that the city was taken, and their king kill'd, 


ſurrendered themſelves to Cyrus. Thus did this prince, 
almoſt without ſtriking a blow, and without any re- 
ſiſtance, find himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrongeſt place in the world. _- 
The firſt thing he did was, to thank the gods for 
the ſucceſs they had given him. And then having 


Y Ila. xiv. 24. (e) Crop. I 7. P. 192. 
aſſembled 


ht fit to ſeal the pre- 


put between the good and the 
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aſſembled his principal officers, he publickly applauded 
their courage and prudence, their zeal and attachment 
to his perſon, and diſtributed rewards to his whole - 
army. (+) After which he repreſented to them, that 
the only means of preſerving what they had acquired 


was to perſevere in their antient virtue; that the pro- 


per end of victory was not to give themſelves up to 
idleneſs and pleaſure; that, after having conquered 
their enemies by force of arms, it would be ſhame- 
ful to ſufter themſelves to be overthrown by the allure- 
ments of pleaſure; that, in order to maintain their an- 
tient glory, it behoved them to keep up amongſt the 
Perſians at Babylon the ſame diſcipline they had ob- 
ſerved in their own country, and as a means thereto, 
take a particular care to give their children education, 
This (ſays he) will neceflarily engage us daily to make 
further advancements in virtue, as it will oblige us to 
be diligent and careful in ſetting them good examples : 
nor will it be eaſy for them to be corrupted, when they 
ſhall neither hear nor ſee any thing amongſt us, but 
what excites them to virtue, and ſhall be continually 
employ'd in honourable and laudable exerciſes. 

(i) Cyrus committed the different parts and offices 
of his government to different perſons, according to 
their various talents and qualifications : but the care of 
forming and appointing general officers, governors of 
provinces, miniſters and embaſſadors, he reſerv'd to 
himſelf, looking upon that as the proper duty and em- 
ployment of a king, upon which depended his glory, 
the ſuccefs of his affairs, and the happineſs and tran- 
quillity of his kingdom. His great talent was to ſtudy 
the particular character of men, in order to place 
every one in his proper ſphere, to give them authority 
in proportion to their merit, to make their private ad- 
vancement concur with the public good, and to make 
the whole machine of the ſtate move in ſo regular 
a manner, that every part ſhould have a dependance 
upon, and mutually contribute to ſupport each other; 


(5 . 197, 200. (7) Cyrop. I. 7. p. 202. 
| | and 
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and that the ſtrength of one ſhould not exert itſelf, 
but for the benefit and advantage of the reſt, Each 
perſon had his diſtri, and his particular ſphere. of buſi- 
neſs, of which he gave an account to another above 


him, and he again to a third, and ſo on, till by theſe 
different degrees and regular ſubordination, the cogni- 


fance of affairs came to the king himſelf, who did not 
ſtand idle in the midſt of all this motion, but was as it 
were the ſoul to the body of the ſtate; which by this 
means he govern'd with as much eaſe, as a father 
governs his private family. 
(0) When. he afterwards ſent governors, called ſa- 
trapæ, into the provinces under his ſubjection, he 
would not ſuffer the particular governors of places, or 
the commanding officers of the troops, kept on foot 
for the ſecurity of the country, to depend upon thoſe 
provincial governors, or to be ſubje& to any one but 
him ; that if any of 2 elate with his power 
or riches, made an ill uſe of his authority, there might 
be found witneſſes and cenſors of his male-adminiſtra- 
tion within his own government. For there was no- 
thing he ſo carefully avoided, as the truſting of any 
one man with an abſolute power, as knowing that a 
prince will- quickly have reaſon: to repent his having 
_ exalted one perſon ſo high, that all others are thereby 
abaſed and kept under, 

Thus Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order with re- 
ſpect to his military affairs, his treaſury, civil govern- 
ment. (J) In all the provinces he had perſons of ap- 
proved integrity, who gave him an account of every 
thing that paſſed. He made it his principal care to 
Honour and reward all ſuch as-diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their merit, or were eminent in any reſpect what- 
ever. He infinitely prefer'd clemency to martial cou- 
rage, becauſe the-latter is often the cauſe of ruin and 
deſolation to whole nations, whereas the former is al- 
ways beneficent and uſeful, (m) He was ſenſible, that 
good laws contribute very much to the forming and 
- ; (4) T. 8. p. 229. (*) Cyrop. I. 8. p. n ( P. 204: 
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preſerving of good manners, but, in his opinion, the 
prince by his example was to be a living law to his 
people: (n) nor did he think a man worthy to reign 
over others, unleſs he was more wiſe and virtuous than 
thoſe he governed. (e He was alſo perſuaded, that 
the ſureſt means for a prince to gain the reſpect of his 
courtiers, and of ſuch as approached his perſon, was to 
have ſo much regard for them, as never to do or to 
fay any thing before them, contrary to the rules of de- 
cency and good manners. 

(p) Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal, 
nor did he think there was any thing great or valua- 
ble in riches, but the pleaſure of diſtributing them to 
others. () I have prodigious riches (fays he to his 
e courtiers) I own, and I am glad the world knows 
&« it; but you may aſſure yourſelves, they are as much 
&© yours as mine. For to what end ſhould J heap up 
&« wealth? for my own uſe, and to conſume it myſelf ? 
„That would be impoſſible, if J deſired it. No: 
« the chief end J aim at is to have it in my power to 
„reward thofe who ſerve the public faithfully, and to 
„ ſuccour and relieve thoſe that will acquaint me with 
ce their wants and neceſſities,” 

* (7) Croœſus one day repreſented to him, that by 
continual giving he would at laſt make himſelf poor, 
whereas he might have amaſſed infinite treaſures, and 
have been the richeſt prince in the world. And 
% to what ſum, (replied Cyrus) do you think thoſe 
t treaſures might have amounted ?”. Croeſus named a 
certain ſum, which was immenſely great. - Cyrus 
thereupon order'd a little note to be writ to the ſords 
of his court, in which it was ſignified to them, that 
he had occaſion for money. Immediately a much lar- 
ger ſum was brought to him, than Crœſus had men- 
tioned. ** Look here (ſays Cyrus to him) here are 
* my treaſures; the cheſts I keep my riches in, are 
the hearts and affections of my ſubjeQs.” 


% P. 205. 0%) P. 204. (6) P.209% (9) P. 225. 
But 
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But as much as he eſteemed liberality, he ſtill laid a 
greater ſtreſs upon kindneſs and condeſcenſion, aff. 
bility and humanity, which are qualities ſtill more en- 
gaging, and more apt to acquire the affection of a peo- 


ple, which is properly to reign. For a prince to be 
more generous than others in giving, when he is in- 
finitely more rich than they, has nothing in it ſo ſur- 
priſing or extraordinary, as to deſcend in a manner 
from the throne, and to put himſelf upon a level with 
his ſubjects. 

But what Cyrus prefer'd to all other things, was 
the worſhip of the gods, and a reſpect for religion, 
Upon this therefore he thought himſelf obliged to be- 
ſtow his firſt and principal care, as ſoon as he became 
more at leiſure, and more maſter of his time, by the 
conqueſt of Babylon. He began by eſtabliſhing a 
number of Magi, to ſing daily a morning ſervice of 
praiſe to the honour of the gods, and to offer ſacri- 
fices; which was always practiſed amongſt them in ſuc- 
ceeding ages. 1 71 5 

The prince's diſpoſition quickly became, as is uſual, 


the prevailing diſpoſition among his people; and his 


example became the rule of their conduct. The Per- 
ſians, who ſaw that Cyrus's reign had been but one 
continued chain and ſeries of proſperity and ſucceſs, 
believed, that by ſerving the gods, as he did, they 
ſhould be bleſſed with the like happineſs and proſperity : 
| beſides, they were ſenſible, it was the ſureſt way to 
pleaſe their prince, and to make their court to him ſuc- 
ceſsfully. Cyrus on the other hand was extremely 
glad to find them have ſuch ſentiments of religion, 
being convinced, that whoſoever fincerely fears and 
worſhips God, will at the ſame time be faithful to his 
king, and preſerve an inviolable attachment to his per- 
ſon, and to the welfare of the ſtate. All this is ex- 


cellent, but is only true and real in the true religion. 
( Cyrus being reſolved to ſettle his chief reſidence 
at Babylon, a powerful city, which could not be very 


(:) L. 7. p. 196. 


(3) P. 204, 
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well affected to him, thought it neceſſary to be more 
cautious, than he had been hitherto, in regard to the 
ſaſety of his perſon. The moſt dangerous hours for 
princes within their palaces, and the moſt likely for 
treaſonable attempts upon their lives, are thoſe of bath- 
ing, eating and ſleeping. He determined therefore to 
ſuffer no body to be near him at thoſe times, but ſuch 
perſons on whoſe fidelity he could abſolutely rely ; and 
on this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all 
| others; becauſe, as they had neither wives, children, 
vas nor families, and beſides were generally deſpiſed on ac- 


on. count of the meanneſs of their birth, and the ignominy 
be- of their condition, they were engaged by all ſorts of 
me reaſons to an entire attachment to their maſter, on 
he whoſe life their whole fortune depended, and on whoſe 

a account alone it was, that they were of any conſidera- 


of tion. Cyrus therefore filled all the offices of his houſe- 
ri- hold with eunuchs; and as this had been the practice 


c- before his time, from thenceforth it becanie the general 
cuſtom of all the eaſtern countries. 
Il, "Tis well known, that in after- times this uſage pre- 
is vailed alſo amongſt the Roman emperors, with whom 
r- the eunuchs were the reigning all-powerful favourites; 
e nor is it any wonder. *T was very natural for the 
5 prince, after having confided his perſon to their care, 
y and experienced their zeal, fidelity and merit, to en- 
: truſt them alſo with the management of affairs, and 
0 by degrees to give himſelf up to them, Theſe expert 
- courtiers knew how to improve thoſe favourable mo- 
7 ments, when ſovereigns, delivered from the weight of 


their dignity, which is a burden to them, become men, 
and familiarize themſelves with their officers. And by 
this policy having got poſſeſſion of their maſters minds 
and confidence, they came to be in great credit at 
court, to have the adminiſtration of public affairs and 
the diſpoſal of employments and honours, and to ar- 
rive themſelves at the higheſt offices and dignities in 
the ſtate, 

But 
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lu) But the good emperors, ſuch. as Alexander 8s. 
verus, had the eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon 
them as creatures ſold and attach'd only to their for- 
tune, and enemies by principle to the public good ; per- 
ſons, whoſe whole. view was to get poſſeſſion of the 
prince's mind, to keep all perſons of merit from him, 
to conceal affairs as much as poſhble from his know: 
ledge, and to keep him ſhut up and impriſon'd, in a 
manner, within the narrow <eircke of three or four of- 
ficers, who had an entire afcendant and dominion over 
him: Claudentes principem ſuum, & agentes ante omnia 
ne quid ſciat. 114 18 | 
() When Cyrus had given orders about every thing 
relating to the government, he reſolved to ſhew him- 
felf publickly to his people, and to his new-conquered 
ſubjects, in a ſolemn auguſt ceremony of religion, by 
marching in a pompous cavalcade to the places conſe- 
Erated to the gods, in order to offer ſacrifices to them, 
In this proceſſion Cyrus thought fit to diſplay all poſſi- 
ble ſplendor and. magnificence, to catch and dazzle 
the eyes of the people. This was the firſt time that 
prince ever aimed at procuring reſpect to himſelf, not 
only by the attractions of virtue (ſays the hiſtorian) 
but by ſuch an external pomp, as was proper to attract 
the multitude, and work'd like a “ charm or inchant- 
ment upon their imaginations. He ordered the ſupe- 
rior officers of the Perſians. and allies to attend him, 
and gave each of them a ſuit of cloaths after the Me- 
dian faſhion, that is to ſay, long garments, which hung 
down to the feet. Theſe cloaths were of various co- 
lours, all of the fineſt and brighteſt dye, and richly 
embroider'd with gold and filver. . Beſides thoſe that 
were for themſelves, he gave them others, very ſplen- 
did alſo, but leſs coſtly, to preſent to the ſubaltern of- 
ficers. T was on this occaſion the Perſians firſt dreſ- 


ſed themſelves after the manner of the Medes, (y) and 


(2) Lamprid. in vita Alex. Sever. 
| (2) P. 206. ; , * - , 
| — AN 2 xc HY ONT EVE WETO fc. eri g. 


(*) Cyrop. I. S. p. 213, 220. 


5 began 


begun to imitate them in colouring their eyes, to make 
them appear more lively, and in painting their faces, 
in order to beautify their complexions. ret: 
When the day appointed for the ceremony was 
come, the whole company aſſembled at the king's pa- 
hace by break of day. Four thouſand of the guards, 
drawn up four deep, placed themſelves in front of the 
palace, and two thouſand on the two ſides of it rang'd 
in the ſame order, The whole cavalry were alſo drawn 
out, the Perſians on the right, and that of the allies on 
the left. The chariots of war were ranged, half on one 
fide, and half on the other. Aſſoon as the palace gates 
were opened, a great number of bulls, of exquiſite 


beauty, were led out by four and four: theſe were to 


be ſacrificed to Jupiter and other gods, according to 
the ceremonies preſcribed by the Magi. Next fol- 
low'd the horſes, that were to be ſacrificed to the ſun. 
Immediately after them a white chariot, crown'd with 
flowers, the pole of which was gilt: this was to be of- 
fer'd to Jupiter. Then came a ſecond chariot of the 
fame colour, and adorn'd in the fame manner, to be 
offer d to the ſun. After theſe follow'd a third, the 
horſes of which were capariſon'd with ſcarlet houfings. 
Behind came the men, who carried the ſacred fire in 
2 large hearth. When all theſe were on their march, 
Cyrus himſelf began to appear upon his car, with his 
upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal 
diadem. His under tunic was of purple mix'd with 


white, which was a colour peculiar, to kings. Over 


his other garments he wore a large purple cloak, His 
hands were uncover'd. A little below him ſat his maſ- 
ter of the horſe, who was of a comely ſtature, but 
not ſo tall as Cyrus, for which reaſon the ſtature of the 
latter appear'd fiill more advantageouſly.. Aſſoon as 
the people perceiv'd the prince, they all fell proſtrate 
before him, and worſhipp'd him; whether it was, that 
certain perſons appointed on purpoſe, and placed at 


proper diſtances, led others on by their example, or 


that the people were mov'd to do it of their own ac- 
cord, 
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cord, being ſtruck with the appearance of ſo much 
pomp and magnificence, and with ſo many awful cir. 
cumſtances of majeſty and ſplendor. The | Perſians 
had never proſtrated themſelves in this manner before 
Cyrus, till on this occaſion. 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, 
the four thouſand guards began to march : the other 
two thouſand mov'd at the ſame time, and placed them- 
ſelves on each fide the chariot. The eunuchs, or great 
officers of the king's houſhold, to the number of three 
hundred, richly clad, with javelins in their hands, and 
mounted upon ſtately horſes, marched immediately af- 
ter the chariot. After them follow'd two hundred led 


horſes of the king's ſtable, each of them having em- 


broider'd furniture, and bits of gold. Next came the 
Perſian cavalry, divided into four bodies, each conſiſt- 
ing of ten thouſand men ; then the Median horſe, and 
after thoſe the cavalry of the allies. The chariots of 
war, four in a breaſt, march'd in the rear, and cloſed 
the proceſſion. 


When they came to: the fields conſecrated to the 


gods, they offer'd their ſacrifices firſt to Jupiter, and 


then to the ſun. To the honour of the firſt were burnt 
bulls, and to the honour of the ſecond, horſes. They 
likewiſe ſacrificed ſome victims to the earth, according 
to the appointment of the Magi; then to the demi- 
gods, the patrons and protectors of * Syria. 
In order to recreate the people after this grave and 
ſolemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that it ſhould 
conclude with games, and horſe and chariot races, 
The place where they were was large and ſpacious. 
He order'd a certain portion of it to be mark'd out, 
about the quantity of five + ſtadia, and propoſed prizes 
for the victors of each nation, which were to encounter 
ſeparately, and among themſelves. He himſelf won 
the prize in the Perſian horſe- races, for no body was 
* the ancients, Syria is 0 ut f 2 
2 22 — = 4 s often put for Aſſyria 


ſo 


ne a She Pig I ao he ore 


ſo compleat an horſeman as he. The chariots run but 
two at a time, one againſt another, 


This kind of racing continued a long time after- 
wards amongſt the Perſians, except only, that it was 
not always attended with ſacrifices. All the ceremo- 
nies being ended, they return'd to the city in the ſame 
order. 2 

(z) Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory 
he had obtain'd in the horſe- races, gave a great enter- 
tainment to all his chief officers, as well ſtrangers, as 
Medes and Perſians. They had never yet ſeen any 
thing of the kind ſo ſumptuous and magnificent. At 
the concluſion of the feaſt he made every one a noble 
preſent; ſo that they all went home with hearts over- 
flowing with joy, admiration and gratitude : and all- 
powerful as he was, maſter of all the eaſt, and of ſo 
many kingdoms, he did not think it deſcending from 
his majeſty to conduct the whole company to the door 
of his apartment, Such were the manners and. be- 
haviour of thoſe ancient times, when men underſtood 


how to unite great ſimplicity with the higheſt degree of 


human grandeur. 
ARTE VE BE 


The hiſtory of Cyrus, from the taking of Babylon ta the 
533 time of his death. | 


YRUS finding himſelf maſter of all the eaſt, 
by the taking of Babylon, did not imitate the 
example of moſt other conquerors, who ſully the glory 
of their victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life; 
to which they fancy they may juſtly abandon them- 
ſelves after their paſt toils, and the long courſe of hard- 


thips they have gone thro'. He thought it incumbent 


upon him to maintain his reputation by the ſame me- 
thods he had acquir'd it, that is, by a prudent conduct, 
by a laborious and active life, and a continual applica- 
tion to the duties of his high ſtation, 


( 'Oyrop. I. 8. p. 220-224. | 
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SEC r. I. Cyrus takes'a journey into Perſia, "#8 © 
return from thence to Babylon, he forms a plan of go- 


_ vernment for the whale empire. Daniel's credit and 


4 ” 


C 5 | 
a 7 H E N Cyrus judg'd he had ſufficiently regu. 
W W lated his "Fairs at Babylon, he — 54 — 
to take a journey into Perſia, In his way thither he 
went through Media, to viſit his uncle Cyaxares, to 
whom he carried very magnificent preſents, telling him 
at the ſame time, that he would find a noble palace at 
Babylon, all ready prepared for him, whenever he 
would pleaſe to go thither; and that he was to look 
upon that city as his own, Indeed Cyrus, as long as 
his uncle liv'd, held the empire only in copartnerſhip 
with bim, tho” he had entirely conquer'd and acquir'd 
it by his own valour. Nay, ſo far did he carry his 
complaiſance, that he let his uncle enjoy the firſt rank. 
(5) This is the Cyaxares, which is called in ſcripture 
arius the Mede ; and we ſhall find, that under his 
' reign, which laſted but two years, Daniel had ſeveral 
revelations. Tt appears, that Cyrus, when he return'd 
from Perſia, carried Cyaxares with him to Babylon. 
When they were arriv'd there, they concerted toge- 
ther a ſcheme of government for the whole empire. 
fc) They divided it into an hundred and twenty pro- 
vinces. (4) And that the prince's orders might be con- 
vey'd with the greater expedition, Cyrus cauſed poſt- 
houſes to be erected at proper diſtances, where the ex- 
preſſes, that travelled day and night, found horſes al- 
ways ready, and by that means perform'd their jour- 
neys with incredible diſpatch. (e) The government of 
theſe , provinces was, given. to thoſe. perſons that had 
aſſiſted Cyrus moſt, and render'd him the greateſt ſervice 
in the war. (7) Over theſe governors We. appointed 
three ſuper-intendants, who were always to reſide at 
court, and to whom the governors were to give an ac- 


(a) P. 227. ; (5) A. M. 3466. Ant. J. C. 538. ; q a (c) Dan. vi. J. 
(4) Cyrop. p. 232. (e) P. 230. (J) Dan,. vi. 2.3. 
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Gunt from time to time of every thing that paſſed in 
their reſpective provinces, and from whom they were 
to receive the prince's orders and inſtructions; ſo that 
theſe three principal miniſters had the ſuper- intendency 
over, and the chief adminiſtration of the great affairs 
of the whole empire. Of theſe three Daniel was made 
the chief. He highly deſerv'd ſuch a preference, not, 
only on account of his great wiſdom, which was cele- 
brated throughout all the eaſt, and had appear'd in a- 
diſtinguiſh'd manner at Baltazar's feaſt, but likewiſe * 
on account of his great age, and conſummate expe- 
nence. For at that time it was full ſixty-ſeven years, 
from the fourth of Nebuchodonoſor, that he had been 
employ'd as prime miniſter of the kings of Babylon. 
(g) As this diſtinction made him the ſecond perſon in 
the empire, and placed him immediately under the 
king, the other courtiers conceiv'd fo great a jealouſy 
of him, that they confpir'd to deſtroy him. As there 
was no hold to be taken of him, unleſs. it were on ac- 
count of the law of his God, to which they knew him 
inviolably attach'd, they obtain'd an edict from Darius, 
whereby all perſons were forbidden to aſk any thing 
whatſoever, for the ſpace of thirty days, either of any 
god, or any man, fave of the king; and that upon 
pain of being caſt into the den of lions. Now, as Da- 
niel-was ſaying his uſual prayers, with his face turn'd 
towards Jerufalem, he was ſurpriſed, accuſed, and caſt 
into the den of lions. But being miraculouſly preſerv'd, 
and coming out ſafe and unhurt, his accuſers were 


thrown in, and immediately devour'd by thoſe ani- 


mals. This event ſtill augmented Daniel's credit and 
m—_  : | | Ss; 
() Towards the end of the fame year, which was 
reckon'd the firſt of Darius the Mede, Daniel, know- 
ing by. the computation he made, that the ſeventy 
years of Judah's captivity, determin'd by the prophet 
Jeremiah, were drawing towards an end, he pray'd 

) Dan. vi. 4—27. (bh) ix. 1—27. 
0 L. 1k 1 earneſtly 


_ "The — ig-qaay 
earneſtly to God, that he would remember his people, 
rebuild Jeruſalem, and look with an eye of mercy up- 
on his holy city, and the ſanctuary he had placed there- 
in. Upon which the angel Gabriel aſſured him in 2 
viſion, not only of the deliverance of the Jews from 
their temporal captivity, but likewiſe of another deli. 
verance much more conſiderable, namely, a delive- 
rance from the bondage of ſin and ſatan, which God 
would procure to his church, and which was to be ac- 
compliſh'd at the end of ſeventy weeks, that were to 
paſs from the time the order ſhould be given for the 
rebuilding of Jeruſalem, that is, after the ſpace of four 
hundred and ninety years. For taking each day for a 
year, according to the language ſometimes, uſed in holy 
{cripture, thoſe ſeventy weeks of years make up ex- 
actly four hundred and ninety years. 

18 Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given 
orders for all his forces to. join him there, On the 
general review made of them, he found they conſiſted 
of an hundred and twenty thouſand horſe, of two 
thouſand chariots arm'd with ſcythes, and fix hundred 
thouſand foot, When he had furniſh'd the garriſons 
with as many of them, as were neceſſary for the defence 
of the ſeveral parts of the empire, he march'd with the 
remainder into Syria, where he regulated the affairs of 
that province, and then ſubdued all thoſe countries, as 
far as the Red ſea, and the confines of Ethiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel 
was caſt into the den of lions, and miraculouſly deli- 
ver'd from them, as we have juſt now related. 

Perhaps in the ſame interval alſo were thoſe famous 
pieces of gold coin'd, which are call'd Darics, from 
the name of Darius the Mede, which for their fi neneſs 
and beauty were for ſeveral ages prefer'd to all other 
money throughout the whole caſt, 


< Cyrop. p. 233. | 
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re- fans and Medes. The famous edict of Cyrus. Daniel's 
12 prophecies. | | | 


IM H E RE properly ſpeaking begins the empire of the 
1. Perſians and Medes united under one and the ſame 
Ve. authority. This empire, from Cyrus, the firſt king 
od and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, who was 
ic- WW vanquiſh'd by Alexander the Great, laſted. for the 
to ſpace of two hundred and ſix years, namely, from the 
the year of the world 3468 to the year 3674. But in this 
our volume I propoſe to ſpeak only of the three firſt kings; 
2 and little remains to be ſaid of the founder of this new 
oly | empire. UE IIA 
* CR us. (+4) Cyaxares dying at the end of two 
years, and Cambyſes likewiſe ending his days in Perſia, 
en Cyrus return'd to Babylon, and took upon him the 
the government of the empire. | 
ted (1) The. years of Cyrus's reign are computed diffe- 
wo Il rently. Some make it thirty years, beginning from 
red WI his firſt ſetting out from Perſia, at the head of an army, 
ons to ſuccour his uncle Cyaxares : others make the dura- 
nce tion of it to be but ſeven years, becauſe they date it 
only from the time, when by the death of Cyaxares 
of and Cambyſes he became ſole monarch of the. whole 
empire. | 
| In the firſt of theſe ſeven years preciſely expir'd the 
niel I Gyenticth year of the Babyloniſh captivity, when Cy- 
eli- I rus publiſh'd the famous edit, whereby the Jews were 
permitted to return to Jeruſalem, There is no queſtion 
ous but this edit was obtain'd by the care and ſollicitations 
om of Daniel, who was in great credit and authority at 
court. That he might the more effectually induce the 
her king to grant him this requeſt, he ſhew'd him un- 
doubtedly the prophecies of Iſaiah, wherein above two 
hundred years before his birth, he was mark'd out by 
name, as a prince appointed by God to be a great con- 


'(# A. M. 3468. Ant. J. C. 536. 1, Cic. I. 1. de Div. n. 40 
(n) Ifa, c. xliv. & xlv. 95 | ( / * 
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queror, and to reduce a multitude of nations under his 
_ dominion ; and at the ſame time to be the deliverer of 
the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to be re- 
built, and Jeruſalem and Judea to be repoſſeſs d by 
their antient inhabitants. I think it may not be im- 
proper in this place to inſert that edict at length, which 
is certainly the moſt glorious circumſtance in the life 
of Cyrus, and for which it may be preſumed God had 
endow'd him with ſo many heroic virtues, and bleſt 
him with ſuch an uninterrupted ſeries of victories and 
ſjucceſs. 
l..) In the firſt year of Cyrus, bing of the Perfans, 
zhat the word of the Lord might be accompliſhed, that he 
| had promiſed by the mouth of Feremy, the Lord raiſed 
up the ſpirit of Cyrus the king of the Perſians; and he 
made proclamation through all his kingdom, and alſo h 
zuriting, ſaying,” Thus faith Cyrus, łing of the Perſians, 
the Lord of Iſrael, the moſt high Lord, hath made me 
king of the whole world, | and commanded me io buill 
him an houſe at Feri. alem i in Ferry. If therefore there 
Le am , you that are of his people, let the Lord, even 
bis Lord, be with him, and let him go up to Feruſalen 
that is in Fudea, and build the houſe of the Lord if 
Hrael; for he is the Lord, that dwelleth in Feruſalem, 
Whoever then dwell in the places about, let them helþ 
' him (theſe, I ſay, that are his neighbours) with geld and 
with ſiluer, with gifts, with horſes, and with cattle and 
otber things, | which have heen ſet forth by vow for the 
temple of the: Lord at Jeruſalem. 

Cyrus reſtor'd at the ſame time to the Jews all the 
veſſels. of the temple: of the Lord, which Nebuchodo- 
noſor had onthe from Jeruſalem, and placed in the 
temple of his god Baal. Shortly after the Jews de- 
parted, under the conduct of Re, to returu into 
. own countrx. 

(e) The Samaritans, who had formerly been the 
declared enemies of the Jews, did all they poſſibly could 
to hinder the building of the temple ; and chough they 


00 T E Aras ii. 170 00 1 Eſdras iv. 1-3. 
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could not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevaiPd by 


bribes and under- hand dealings with the miniſters and 
other officers concern'd therein, to obſtruct the exe- 
cution of it; ſo that for ſeveral a the nn went 
on very flowly. 1 

(p) It ſeems to have been out of grief to ſee the e exe- 


cution of this decree ſo long retarded, that in the third 


year of Cyrus, in the firſt month of that year, Daniel 
gave himſelf up to mourning and faſting for three 
weeks together. He was then near the river Tigris 
in Perſia, When this time of faſting was ended, he 


ſaw the viſion concerning the ſucceſſion of the kings 


of Perſia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the 
This revelation is related 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the 
prophecies of Daniel, of which I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 

* By what we find in the concluſion of the laft 


ehapter, we have reaſon to conjecture, ' that he died 


ſoon after; and indeed his great age makes'it unlikely 
that he could live much longer ; for at this time he 
muſt have been at leaſt eighty-five years of age, if 
we ſuppoſe him to have been twelve when he wag 
carried to Babylon with the other captives. From that 
early age he had given proofs of ſomething more than 


human wiſdom, in the judgment of Suſannah. He 


was ever afterwards very much conſider'd by all the 
princes who reign'd at Babylon, and was always em- 


-- ploy'd by them with diſtinction | in the adminiſtration 


of their affairs. 

Daniel's wiſdom did not only reach to things Ae 
and political, but alſo to arts and ſciences, and parti- 
cularly to that of architecture. (q) Joſephus ſpeaks of 


a famous edifice built by him at F Suſa, in the manner 
(pb) A. M. 3470. Ant. J. C. 334. Dan. x. 1—z. (2) Antics 
I, 10. c. 12. bs A 


gut go thou thy way till the cording to St. Ferom, wvho relates 


the ſame fact, Com. in Dan. viii. 2. 
and not Ecbatana, as it is m 


fand in thy lot at the end of I 
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of a caſtle (which he ſays ſtill ſubſiſted in his time) 
and fhniſh'd with ſuch wonderful art, that it then 
ſeem'd as freſh and beautiful, as if it had been but 
newly built. Within this palace, the Perſian and 
Parthian kings were uſually buried ; and for the ſake 
of the founder, the keeping of it was committed to 
one of the Jewith nation, even to his time. It wasa 
common tradition in thoſe parts for many ages, that 
Daniel died in that * city, and there they ſhew his 
monument even to this day, Tis certain that he 
| uſed to go thither from time to time, and he himſelf 
tells us, that (r) he did the king's buſineſs there, that is, 
was governor for the king of Babylon. h 
2 KRefieftions upon Daniel's prophecies. 
I have hitherto defer'd making any reflections upon 
the prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to any rea- 
_ fonable mind are a very convincing proof of the truth 
of our religion, (s) I ſhall not dwell upon that which 
perſonally related to- Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold in 
what manner, for the puniſhment of his pride, he 
ſhould be reduc'd to the condition of the beaſts of the 
field, and after a certain number of years reſtor'd a- 
gain to his underſtanding and to his throne, Tis well 
known, the thing happen'd exactly according to 
Daniel's prediction: the king himſelf relates it in a 
declaration, addreſſed: to all the people and nations of 
his empire. Was it poflible for Daniel to aſcribe ſuch 


a manifeſto or proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar, if it 


had not been genuine ; to ſpeak of it, as a thing ſent 
into all the provinces, if no-body had ſeen it; and in 
the midſt of Babylon, that was full both of Jews and 
Gentiles, to publiſh an atteſtation of ſo important a 
matter, and ſo injurious to the king, and of which the 
falſhood mnſt have been notorious to all the world? 
I ſhall content myſelf with repreſenting very briefly, 
and under one and the ſame point of view, the pro- 


phecies of Daniel, which fignify the ſucceflion of four 


JJ Vie #7. (5) Nan, iv. 
TP Naw called Tuper, 8 | 
„% great 
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great empires, and which for that reaſon have an eſſen- 
tial and neceſſary relation to the ſubject- matter of this 
work, which is only the hiſtory of thoſe very empires, 

t) The firſt of theſe prophecies was occaſion d by 
the dream Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image compos'd 
of different metals, gold, ſilver, 'braſs and iron ; ; which 
image was broken in pieces, and beat as ſmall as duſt 

a little tone from the mountain, which afterwards 
became itſelf a mountain of extraordinary height and 
magnitude, This dream I have already ( ſpoken 


of at large. | 
About fifty * years after, the fame Daniel ſaw an- 


other viſion, very like that which I have juſt been 


ſpeaking of : this was the viſion of the four large beaſts, 


which came out of the fea, The firſt was like a Hot, 
and had eagle's wings; the ſecond was like a bear; the 
third was like a leopard, which had four heads; the 
fourth and laſt, fl ill more ftrong and terrible than the 
other, had great iron teeth; it devour'd and brake in 


pieces, and ſtamp'd the reſidue with its ſeet. From 


the midft of the ten horns, which this beaſt had, there 


came up a little one, which had eyes like thoſe of a 


man, and a mouth ſpeaking great things, and this horn 
became greater than the other: The ſame horn made 


war with the ſaints, and prevailed againſt them, un- 


till the antient of days, that is, the everlaſting God, 
came, and ſitting upon his throne, ſurrounded with a 
thouſand millions of angels, pronounced an irreverſible 
judgment upon the four beaſts, whoſe time and dura- 
tion he had determin'd, and gave the Son of man 
power over all the nations, and all the tribes, an ever- 
laſting power and dominion which ſhall not ra away, 
and a em which ſhall not be deſtroy'd. 

It is generally agreed, that theſe two viſions, the 
one of the image compos'd of different metals, the 
other of the four beaſts that came out of the ſea, ſig- 
nify'd ſo many different monarchies, which were to 

(tf) Dan. ii. () P. 43, 44. 


® This was the ff year of Baltazar, king of Babylon. Dan. vii. 
| I 4 ſucceed 
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ſucceed one another, were to be ſucceſſively deſtroyed 
by each other, and were all to give place to the — 
empire of Jeſus Chriſt, for whom alone they had 
ſubſiſted. It is alſo agreed, that theſe four monarchies 
were thoſe of the Babylonians, of the Perſians and 
Medes united, of the Macedonians, and the * Romans. 
This is plainly demonſtrated by the very order of their 
ſucceſſion. But where did Daniel ſee this ſucceſſion 
and this order? Who could reveal the changes of em- 
pires to him, but he only who is the maſter of times 
and monarchies, who has determin'd every thing by 
his own decrees, and who by a ſupernatural revelation 
-imparts the knowledge of them to whom he pleaſes ? + 
[t) In the following chapter this prophet ſtill ſpeaks 
with greater clearneſs and preciſion. For after having 
repreſented the Perſian and Macedonian monarchies un- 
der the figure of two beaſts, he thus expounds his 
aneaning in the plaineſt manner: The ram, which 
hath two unequal horns, repreſents the king of the 
Medes and Perſians; the goat, which overthrows and 
ramples him under his feet, is the king of the Gre- 
cians; and the great horn, which that animal has be- 
tween his eyes, repreſents the firſt king and founder of 
that monarchy, How did Daniel ſee, that the Per- 
ian empire ſhould be compoſed of two different na- 
tions, Medes and Perſians ; and that this empire ſhould 
be deſtroy'd by the power of the Grecians ? How did 
he foreſee the rapidity of Alexander's conqueſts, which 
he ſo aptly deſcribes by ſaying, that he touched not the 
ground? How did he learn, that Alexander ſhould 
not have any ſucceſſor equal to himſelf, and that the 
firſt monarch of the Grecian empire ſhould be likewiſe 


the moſt powerful? | By what other light than that 
of 


(1) Cap. vii. 
* Some interpreters inſtead if the ſecret things 1 and the light « level 
Nomans put the kings of Syria and with him. Dan. i. 27, 32. 
Egypt Alexander's ſucceſſors, And a mighty king ſpall fland 


+ He changeth the times $7. the 


- feaſons ; be removeth and ſetteth up 


kings, He roveateth the deep and 


minion : 


up, that ſhall rule with great do- 
and his kingdom ſhall bs 


divided towards the four winds of 
beaven, 
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Dy? | of divine revelation could he diſcover, that Alexander 
rial would have no ſon to ſucceed him; that his empire 
had would be diſmember'd and divided inte four principal 
hies kingdoms; and his ſucceſſors would be of his nation, 
ind , but not of his blood; and that out of the ruins of a 


monarchy ſo ſuddenly form'd, ſeveral ſtates would be 
eſtabliſhed, of which ſome would be in the caſt, others 
1n the wal. ſome in the ſouth, and others in the ghee 

T he particulars of the facts foretold in the remain- 
der of the eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no 
leſs aſtoniſning. How could Daniel, in Cy rus's reign, 
* foretel, that the + fourth of Cyrus s ſucceſlors ſhould 
gather together all his forces, to attack the Grecian 
ſtates? How could this propket, who liv'd ſo long be- 
fore the times of the Maccabees, particularly deſcribe 
all the perſecutions, which Antiochus would bring up- 
on the Jews; the manner of his aboliſhing the ſacri- 
fices, which were daily offer'd in the temple of Jeru- 


f falem; the prophanation of that holy place, by ſetting 
1 up an idol therein; and the vengeance which God 


would inflict on him for it? (2) How could he, in the 
firſt year of the Perſian empire, foretel the wars, which 
f Alexander's ſucceflors would make in the kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt, their mutual invaſions of one ano- 
ther's territories, their inſincerity in their treaties, and 
their marriage-alliances, which would only be made to 
cloak their fraudulent and perfidious defigns ? 1 
I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw 
the concluſion, which naturally reſults from theſe pre- 
dictions of Daniel; for they are ſo clear and expreſs, 
that Porphyry . a proteſs'd enemy of the chriſtian 
religion, could find no other way of diſputing the divine 
original of them, but by pretending, that they were 


(u\ Dan. xi. 5—45, (x) S. Hieron. in Proœm. ad Com. in Dan. 


beaven, and not to his pafterity, ner yet three kings in Per 1 da, and the 
according. to his dominion, which fourth jhall be far richer than they 
be ruled, Dan. xi. 3, 4. Four king- all; and by bis ftrengib thre” his 
doms ſhall and up out of the nation, riches be ſhall flir up all ag aft 
but netfin bis power, Dan. viii. 22. the reatn of Grecia. Dan, $2. 
» fans Rete ſpall ſtaud up FT Aerxes. 
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writ after the events, and rather a narration of things 
paſt, than a prediction of things to come. 
Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, 
J muſt deſire the reader to remark what an oppoſition 
the Holy Ghoſt has put between the empires of the 
world and the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. In the former 
every thing appears great, ſplendid and magnificent. 
Strength, power, glory and majeſty ſeem to be their 
natural attendants, In them we eaſily diſcern thoſe 
great warriors, thoſe famous conquerors, thoſe thunder- 
bolts of war, who ſpread terror every where, and whom 
nothing could withſtand. But then they are repre- 
ſented. as wild beaſts,, as bears, lions, and leopards, 
whole ſole attribute is to tear in pieces, to devour, and 
to deſtroy. What an image and picture is this of con- 
querors ! How admirably does it inſtruct us to leſſen 
the ideas we are apt to form, as well of empires, as 
their ſounders, or governors | 

In the empire of Feſus Chrift it is quite otherwiſe, 
Loet us conſider its origin and firſt rife, or carefully ex- 
amine its progreſs and growth at all times, and we 
| ſhall find, that weakneſs and meanneſs, if I may be 
 allow'd to ſay fo, have always outwardly been one of 
its true characteriſtics, It is the leaven, the grain of 
muſtard- ſeed, the little ſtone cut out of the mountain. 
And yet in reality there is no true greatneſs but in this 
empire. The eternal Word is the founder and the 
king thereof, All the thrones of the earth come to 
pay homage to his, and to bow themfelves before him. 
The end of his reign is the ſalvation of mankind ; *tis 
to make them eternally happy, and to form to him- 
fell a nation of ſaints and juſt perſons, who are all of 
them fo many kings and conquerors. *Tis for their 
fakes only, that the whole world doth ſubſiſt; and 
when the number of them ſhall be complete, (x) Then 
« (fays St. Paul) cometh the end and conſummation 


of all things, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall have deliver'd. | 


<< up the kingdom to God, even. the Father; when he 
(x) 1 Cor. xv, 24% 9 Gal 
| $6 


fruits of his labours and victories. 


- (9) Cyrop. I. 8. p · 233. &. | 
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& ſhall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
6 power.“ 8 Rd 

Can a writer, who ſees in the prophecies of Daniel 
that the ſeveral empires of the world, aſter having ſub- 
ſiſted the time determined for them by the ſovereign 


diſpoſer of kingdoms, do all terminate and center in 


the empire of Jeſus Chriſt: Can a writer, I ſay, amidſt 
all theſe profane objects, forbear turning his eyes now _ 
and then towards that great and divine one, and not 


have it always in view, at leaſt at a diſtance, as the 


end and conſummation of all others ? 


Sc r. III. The laft years of Cyrus. The death of 


that prince. 


ET us return to Cyrus. Being equally be- 
lov'd by his own natural ſubjects, and by thoſe 

of the conquer'd nations, he peaceably enjoy'd the 
His empire was- 
bounded on the eaſt by the river Indus,. on the north 
2] the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, on the welt by the 
gean ſea, and on the ſouth by Ethiopia and the fea 


of Arabia. He eſtabliſhed his reſidence in the midſt 


of all theſe countries, ſpending generally ſeven months 


of the year at Babylon in the winter ſeaſon, becauſe of 
the warmth of that climate; three months at Suſa in 
the ſpring time, and two months at Ecbatana, during 
the heat of the ſummer, ® 

Seven years being fpent in this ſtate of tranqui:lity, 


Cyrus return'd into Perſia, which was the ſeventh time 


— 


from his acceſſion to the whole monarchy : and this 
ſhews, that he uſed to go regularly into Perſia once a 
year. Cambyſes had been now dead for ſome time, 
and Cyrus himſelf was grown pretty old, being at this 
time about ſeventy years of age; thirty of which had 
paſſed ſince his being firſt made general of the Perſian 


_ forces, nine from the taking of Babylon, and ſeven 
from his beginning ro reign alone after the death of 


Cyaxares. 
To 


— 
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Io the very laſt he “ enjoy'd. a vigorous ſtate of 
health, which was the fruit of his ſober and temperate 
life. And as they, who give themſelves up to drunken. 
neſs and debauchery, often feel all the infirmities of 
age, even whilſt they are young, Cyrus on the con- 
trary in a very advanc'd age enjoy'd all the vigour and 
advantages of youth. | | 
When he perceiv'd the time of his death to draw 
nigh, he order'd his children, and the chief officers of 
the ſtate, to be aſſembled about him; and, after hav- 
ing thank'd the gods for all their favours towards him 
through the courſe of his life, and implor'd the like 
protection for his children, his mitpacr and his friends, 
he declar'd his eldeſt ſon, Cambyſes, his ſucceſſor, 
and left the other, whoſe name was Tanaoxares, ſe- 
veral very conſiderable governments. He gave them 
both excellent inſtructions, by repreſenting to them, 
that the main ſtrength and ſupport of the throne was 
neither the vaſt extent of countries, nor the numbet 
of forces, nor immenſe riches; but a due reſpect for 
the gods, a good underſtanding between brethren, and 
the art of acquiring and preſerving true and faith- 
ful friends. *©* I conjure you therefore, ſaid he, my 
dear children, in the name of the gods, to reſpect 
and love one another, if you would retain any de- 
& fire to pleaſe me for the future. For I do not 
& think you will eſteem me to be no longer any thing, 
© becauſe you will not ſee me after my death. You 
never ſaw my ſoul to this inſtant : you muſt have 
* known however by its actions that it really exiſted, 
„Do you believe, that honours would ſtill be paid to 
& thoſe whoſe bodies are now but aſhes, if their fouls 
e had no longer any being or power? No, no, my 
„ fons, I could never imagine, that the ſoul only lived 
„ whilft in a mortal body, and died when ſeparated 


* Cyrus quidem apud Xeno- nectutem ſuam imbecilliorem fac- 
phontem eo ſermone, quem mo- tam, quam -adoleſcentia fuiſſet. 
riens habuit, cum admodum ſenex Cic, de Senect. n. 30. 
eſſet, negat ſe unquam ſenſiſſe ſe- 5 


« from 
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cc from it. But if I miſtake, and nothing of me ſhall 


« remain after death, at leaſt fear the gods, who ne- 


c yer die, who ſee all things, and whoſe power is in- 


e finite. Fear them, and let that fear prevent you 
cc from ever doing, or deliberating to do, any thing 
cc contrary to religion and juſtice, Next to them fear 
£ mankind, and the ages to come. The gods have 


% not buried you in obſcurity, but have expoſed you 


e upon this great theatre to the view of the whole uni- 
« verſe. If your actions are guiltleſs and upright, 


4 be aſſured they will augment your glory and power. 
For my body, my ſons, when life has forſook it, 


« incloſe it neither in gold nor ſilver, nor any other 
cc matter whatſoever. RESTORE IT IMMEDIATELY 


c To THE EARTH. Can it be more happy than 
e in being blended, and in a manner incorporated 


© with the benefaftiels, and common mother of hu- 


% man kind?” After having given his hand to be 
kifſed by all that were preſent, finding himſelf at the 
point of death, he added theſe laſt words: <« Adieu, 
c dear children; ; may your lives be happy; carry my 
c laſt remembrance to your mother. And for you, 


* my faithful friends, as well abſent as preſent, re. 


c ceive this laſt farewel, and may you live in peace.” 


(z) After having ſaid this, he covered his face, and died 


equally lamented by all his people. 


The order given by Cyrus to RESTORE HIS BODY 


TO THE EARTH, is in my opinion very remarkable, 


He would have thought it diſgraced and injured, if 


incloſed in gold or ſilver. RESTORE IT TO THE 
EARTH, ſays he, Where did that prince learn, that 
it was from thence it derived its original, Behold oye 
of thoſe precious traces of tradition as old as the world. 
Cyrus, after having done good to his ſubjects during 
his whole life, demands to be incorporated with the 
earth, that benefactreſs of human race, to perpetuate 

that good, in ſome meaſure, even after his death, _ 


13 A, M. 3473. Ant. J. C. 529. 
Claracer 


. 
Character and praiſe of Cyrus. 
Cyrus may juſtly be conſider'd, as the wiſeſt con- 
queror, and the moſt accompliſh'd prince to be found 
in prophane his hiſtory, He was poſſeſſed of all the 
qualities requiſite to form a great man; wiſdom, mo- 
deration, courage, magnanimity, noble fentiments, a 
wonderful ability in managing mens tempers and gain- 
ing their affections, a thorough knowledge of all the 
parts of the military art as far as that age had carry'd 
it, a vaſt extent of genius and capacity for forming, 
and an equal ſteadineſs and prudence for executing, 
the greateſt projects. 
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t is very common for thoſe heroes, who ſhine in 


the field, and make a great figure in the time of acti- 
on, to make but a very poor one upon other occaſions, 
and in matters of a different nature. We are aſtoniſh'd, 
when we ſee them alone and without their armies, to 


find what a difference there is between a general and a 


great man; to ſee what low ſentiments and mean 
things they are capable of in private life ; how they are 
influenced by jealouſy, and govern'd by intereſt; how 
diſagreeable and odious they render themſelves by their 
haughty deportment and arrogance, which they think 
neceſſary to preſerve their authority, and which only 
ferve to make them hated and deſpiſed. 

Cyrus had none of theſe defects. He appear'd al- 
ways the fame, that is, always great, even in the moſt 
indifferent matters. Being aſſured of his greatneſs, of 
which real merit was the foundation and ſupport, he 
thought of nothing more than to render himſelf affable, 
and eaſy of acceſs: And whatever he ſeem'd to loſe by 
this condeſcending, humble demeanour, was abun- 
dantly compenſated by the cordial affection, and ſincere 
reſpect it procured him from his people. 

Never was any prince a greater maſter of the art of 
inſinuation, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that govern, and yet 
ſo little underſtood or practiſed. He knew perfectly 


What advantage may reſult from a ſingle word rightly 


timed, from an obliging carriage, from a com- 
mand 
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mand tempered with reaſon, from a little praiſe in 
granting a favour, and from ſoftening a refuſal] with 
expreſſions of concern and good-will, His hiſtory 
bounds with beauties of this kind. 

He was rich in a ſort of wealth, which moſt ſove- 
reigns want, who are poſleſs'd of every thing but faith- 
ful friends, and whoſe indigence in that particular is 


-conceal'd by the ſplendor and affluence, with which 
they are ſurrounded. * Cyrus was belov'd becauſe he 
- himfelf had a love for others: for has a man a 


friends, or does he deſerve to have any, when he him- 


ſelf is void of friendſhip? Nothing affects us more, 


than to ſee in Xenophon, the manner in which Cyrus 


lived and converſed with his friends, always preſerving 
as much dignity, as was requiſite to keep up a due de- 
corum, and yet infinitely removed from that ill-judg'd. 


haughtineſs, which deprives the great of the moſt ir- 
nocent and agreeable pleaſure in life, that of conver- 
ſing freely and ſociably with perſons of merit, tho' of 
an inferior ſtation. 

The uſe he made of his friends may ſerve as a per- 
fect model to all perſons in authority. (a) His friends 
had receiv'd from him not only the liberty, but an ex- 
preſs command to tell him whatever they thought. 
And tho' he was much ſuperior to all his officers in un- 
derſtanding, yet he never undertook any thing, with- 
out aſking their advice: and whatever was to be done, 
whether it was to reform any thing in the govern- 
ment, to make changes in the army, or to form a 
new enterpriſe, he would always have every man ſpeak 
his ſentiments, and would often make uſe of them to 
correct his own : ſo different was he from the perſon 
mention'd by Tacitus, (5) who thought it a ſufficient 


reaſon for rejecting the moſt excellent project or advice, 


that it did not proceed from himſelf : Conſilii, quamvis 
egregii, quod ipſe non afferret, inimicus. | 
(a, Plat. I. 3. de Leg. p. 694. (5) Hiſt. I. 1. c. 26. 


® Habes amicos, quia amicus ipſe es. Paneg. Trajan. 
5 Cicero 
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(ee) Cicero obſerves, that during the whole time of 
Cyrus's government he was never heard to ſpeak one 
. rough or angry word: Cujus ſummo in imperio nenn 
unquam verbum ullum aſperius audivit. What a great 
encomium for a prince is comprehended in that ſhort 
ſentence ! Cyrus muſt have been a very great maſter 
of himſelf, to be able, in the midſt of ſo much agita- 
tion, and in ſpite of all the intoxicating effects of ſo- 
. vereign power, always to preſerve his mind in ſuch a 
. Nate of calmneſs and compoſure, that no croſſes, diſ- 
appointments, cr unforeſeen accidents ſhould ever ruffle 
its tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any harſh or 
offenſive expreſſion. 4c 
But, what was ſtill greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all this, was his ſtedfaſt perſuaſion, that all 
his labours and endeavours ought to tend to the happi- 
neſs of his people; (4) and that it was not by the ſplen- 
dor of riches, by pompous equipages, luxurious living, 
or a magnificent table, that a king ought to diſtinguith 
himſelf from his ſubjects, but by a ſuperiority of me- 
rit in every kind, and particularly by a conſtant inde- 
_ fatigable care and vigilance to promote their intereſts, 
and ſecure the public welfare and tranquillity. He 
ſaid himſelf one day, as he was diſcourſing with his 
courtiers upon the duties of a king, that a prince ought 
to conſider himſelf as a * ſhepherd ; (the image under 
which both ſacred and prophane antiquity repreſented 


good kings) and that he ought to have the ſame vigi- 


lance, care and goodneſs. - It is his duty (ſays he) 
eto watch, that his people may live in ſafety and quiet; 
to charge himſelf with anxieties and cares, that 
they may be exempt from them; to chuſe whatever 
sis ſalutary for them, and remove what is hurtful 
and prejudicial; to place his delight in ſeeing them 
increaſe and multiply, and valiantly expoſe his own 
e perſon in their defence and protection. This (lays 
(c) Lib, 1. Epiſt. 2. ad Q. fratrem. (d) Cyrop. I. 1. p. 27. 


Wen Halt feed my people, ſaid God to David, 2 Sam, v. 2. Thorivs 
a, Homer, in many places. | 
„„ ale) 


* 


* 


reigns 
for of 
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datior 
them 
that . 
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14 te he) * the natural idea, and the juſt i image of a good 


* king. It is reaſonable at the ſame: time, that his 
« ſub jects ſhould render him all the ſervice he ſtands 
« in — of; but it is ſtill more reaſonable, that he 
« ſhould labour. to make them happy; becauſe it is 
3 for that very end that he is their king, as much as 


te it js the end and office of a ſhepherd to take care of 
+ his flock.” 8 


Indeed to be the commonwealth's guardian, and to 
be king; to be for the people, and to be their ſove- 
reign, is but one and the ſame thing. A man is born 
ſor others, when he is born to govern, becauſe the 
reaſon and end of governing others is only to be uſe- 
ful and ſerviceable to them. The very baſis and foun- 
dation of the condition of princes is not to be fot 
themſelves: the very character of their greatneſs is, 
that they are conſecrated to the public good. They 
may properly be conſider'd as light, which is placed on 
high, only to diffuſe and ſhed its beams on every thing 
below. Are ſuch ſentiments as theſe any diſparage- 
ment to the dignity of the regal ſtate : 

Twas by the concurrence of all theſe virtues that 
Cyrus founded ſuch an extenſive empire in ſo ſhort a 
time; that he peaceably enjoy'd the fruits of his con- 
queſts for ſeveral years; that he made himſelf ſo much 
eſteem'd and belov'd, not only by his own natural ſub- 


jets, but by all the nations he had conquer'd ; that 


after his death he was univerſally regretted as the come 
mon father of all the people. 

We ought not ſor our parts to be ſurpriſed, that 
Cyrus was ſo accompliſh'd in every virtue (it will eaſily 
be underſtood, that I ſpeak only of pagan virtues) be- 


| cauſe we know *twas God himſelf, who had form'd 
him to be the inſtrument and agent of his eien de- 
ſigns towards his peculiar people. 


When I fay that God himſelf had form'd this prince, 


I do not mean that he did it by any ſenſible miracle, 


or that he immediately made him ſuch, as we admire 


kim in the accounts we have of him in hiſtory. God 
i gave 
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gave him a happy genius, and implanted in his mind 
the feeds of all the nobleſt qualities, diſpoſing his heart 
at the ſame time to aſpire after the moſt excellent and 
ſublime virtues. But above all he took care, that this 
happy genius ſhould be cultivated by a good education, 
and by that means be prepared for the great deſigns 
for which he intended him. We may venture to ſay, 
without fear of being miſtaken, that the greateſt ex- 
cellencies in Cyrus were owing to his education, where 
the confounding him in ſome ſort with the reſt of the 
ſubjects, and the keeping him under the fame ſubjec- 
tion to the authority of his teachers, ferv'd to eradicate 


that pride, which is fo natural to princes ; taught him 


to hearken to advice, and to obey before he came to 
command ; inured him to hardſhip and toil ; accuſtomed 
him to temperance and ſobriety ; and in a word ren- 
dered him ſuch, as we have ſeen him throughout his 
whole conduct, gentle, modeſt, affable, obliging, com- 
paſſionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, and ſtill 
more ſo to flattery. V 28 

It muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch a prince is one of 
the moſt precious and valuable gifts, that heaven can 
make to mortal men. The infidels themſelves have 
acknowledged this truth; nor has the darkneſs of 
their falſe religion been able to hide theſe two remark- 
able truths from their obſervation, that all good kings 
are the gift of God, and that ſuch a gift includes many 
others; for nothing can be ſo excellent as that which 
bears the moſt perfect reſemblance to the Deity ; and 
the nobleſt image of the Deity is a juſt, moderate, 
Chaſt and virtuous prince, who reigns with no other 
view, than to eſtabliſh the reign of juſtice and yirtue. 
This is the portraiture, which Pliny has left us of 
Trajan, and which has a great reſemblance with that 
of Cyrus. (a) Nullum eft preftabilius & pulcrius Dei 
munus erga mortales, quam caſtus, & ſanctus, & Deo 
fumillimus princeps, OY ve mY 
(e) Paneg, Traj, 


"When 
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When I narrowly examine this hero's life, me- 
thinks there ſeems to have been one circumſtance 
wanting to his glory, which would have enhanced it 
exceedingly, I mean that of having ſtruggled under 
ſome grievous calamity for ſome time, and of _— 
his virtue try'd by ſome ſudden turn of fortune, 
know indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he 
adopted Piſo, told him that the ſtings of proſperity 
were infinitely ſharper than thoſe of adverſity, and 
that the former put the foul to a much ſeverer trial 
than the latter: (b) Fortunam adhuc tantum adverſam 
zuliſtt ; ſecundæ res acrioribus flimulis explorant ani mos. 
And the reaſon he gives is, that when misfortunes 
come with their whole weight upon a man's ſoul, ſhe 
exerts herſelf, and ſummons all her ſtrength to bear up 
the burden ; whereas proſperity attacking the mind fe- 
cretly or inſenſibly, leaves it all its weakneſs, and in- 
ſinuates a poiſon into it, by ſo much the more danger- 
ous, as it is the more ſubtle : Quia miſeriæ tolerantur, 
felicitate corrumpi mur. e 
However, it muſt be owned that adverſity, when 
ſupported with nobleneſs and dignity, and ſurmounted 
by an invincible patience, adds a great luſtre to a 
prince's glory, and gives him occaſion to diſplay many 
fine qualities and virtues, which would have been con- 
ceal'd in the boſom of proſperity; as a greatneſs of 
mind, independent of every thing without; an un- 


| ſhaken conſtancy, proof againſt the ſevereſt ſtrokes of 


fortune; an intrepidity of foul animated at the fight 
of danger; a fruitfulneſs in expedients improving even 
from croſſes and diſappointments ; a preſence of mind, 
which views, and provides againſt every thing ; and 
laſtly, a firmneſs of ſoul, that not only ſuffices to it- 
ſelf ; but is capable of ſupporting others. e 

(e) Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himſelf 
informs us, that during the whole courſe of his life, 
which was pretty long, the happineſs of it was never 
interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and that in 


g (3, Hiſt, lib, 1. Co 15. (c) Cyrop. J. 8. Pe 234. | all 
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all his deſigns the ſucceſs had anſwer'd his utmoſt ex. 
pectation. But he acquaints us at the ſame time with 
another thing almoſt incredible, and which was the 


ſouree of all that moderation and evenneſs of temper, 


Jo conſpicuous in him, and for which he can never 
be ſufficiently admir'd namely, that in the midſt of 
his uninterrupted proſperity he ſtill preſerv'd in tis 
heart a ſecret fear, proceeding from the. changes and 
misfortunes that might happen : And this prudent fear 
was not only a (d) preſervative againſt inſolence, but 
even againſt intemperate joy. . 

There remains one point more to be examin'd, with 
regard to this prince's reputation and character; [ 


mean the nature of his victories and conqueſts, upon 


which I ſhall touch but lightly. If theſe were found- 
.ed only upon ambition, injuſtice and violence, Cyrus 
would be ſo far from meriting the praiſes beſtow'd 
upon him, that he would deſerve to be rank'd among 
thoſe famous robbers of the univerſe, thoſe public ene- 
mies to mankind, * who acknowledged no right but 
that of force; who look'd upon the common rules of 


juſtice as laws which only private perſons were obliged 


to obſerve, and derogatory to the majeſty of kings ; 
who ſet no other bounds to their deſigns and preten- 
Hons, than their incapacity of carrying them any fur- 
ther; who facrific'd the lives of millions to their par- 
ticular ambition; who made their glory conſiſt in 
ſpreading deſolation and deſtruction, like fires and tor- 
rents; and f who reign'd as bears and lions would do, 
if they were maſters. . SIDED 

Ibis is indeed the true character of the greateſt part 
of thoſe pretended heroes the world admires; and by 
ſuch ideas as theſe, we ought to correct the impreſſion 
made upon our minds by the undue praiſes of ſome hiſ- 


(a) Our tice wiyn Pere, vd i vchpæv iy herd I ex la foros. 


Id in ſumma fortuna æquius lib. 15. cap. 1. 

quod validius. Et ſua retinere priQ:?: + Quz alia vita eſſet, fi leones 

vatz domus : de alienis certare re- urſique regnarent ? Sen. de Clem. 

glam laudem eſſe. Tacit. Annal. lib. 1, cap. 26. 
| . | torians, 
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t ex- torians, and the ſentiments of many deceived by falſe | 
with images of greatneſs. 
s the I do not know, whether I am not biaſſed in favour 
nper, of Cyrus; but he ſeems to me to have been of a very 
never different character from thoſe conquerors, whom I have 
it of juſt now deſcrib'd. Not that J would juſtify Cyrus in 
1 Is every reſpect, or repreſent him as exempt from am- 

and bition, which undoubtedly was the ſoul of all his un- 

fear dertakings ; but he certainly reverenced the laws, and 

but knew that there are unjuſt wars, which whoever un- 
dertakes without a juſt foundation renders himſelf ac- 
countable for all the blood that is ſhed. Now every 
war is of this ſort, to which the prince is induced by 
no other motive than that of enlarging his conqueſts, 
of acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering himſelf 
terrible to his neighbours. 

(e) Cyrus, as we have ſeen, at the beginning of the 
war founded all his hopes of ſucceſs on the juſtice of his 
cauſe, and repreſented- to his ſoldiers, in order to-in- 
ſpire them with the greater courage and confidence, 
that they were not the aggreſſors; that it was the ene- 
ed my that attack*d them; and that therefore they were 
ö; entitled to the protection of the gods, who ſeem'd 


n- themſelves to have put their arms into their hands, that 
r they might fight in defence of their friends and allies, 
r. unjuſtly oppreſſed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's 
n conqueſts, we ſhall find that they were all conſequen- 
. ces of the victories he obtain'd over Crœſus, king of 
„ Lydia, who was maſter of the greateſt part of the 

leſſer Aſia; and over the king of Babylon, who was 
t maſter of all upper Aſia, and many other countries; 


both which princes were the aggreſſors. | 
With good reaſon therefore is Cyrus repreſented as 
one of the greateſt princes recorded in hiſtory ; and his 
reign juſtly propoſed as the model of a perfect governs 
ment, which it could not be, unleſs Juſtice had been 
the baſis and foundation of it: * Cyrus d A 
ſcriptus ad juſti effigiem imperii. 


e) Cyrop. I, 1. p. 25 * Cic, L. 1. Epiſt. 1. ad Q. fratrem. 
nn 8 E Cr. 


* 


Sect. IV. Merein Herodotus and Xenophon differ in 
| | their accounts of Cyrus. - 


H Erodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in 

the ſubſtance and moſt eſſential part of Cyrus's 

| hiſtory, and particularly in what relates to his expedi- 
tion againſt Babylon, and his other conqueſts; yet dif. 
fer extremely in the accounts they give of ſeveral very 
important facts, as the birth and death of that prince, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Perſian empire. I there- 
fore think myſelf. obliged to give a ſuccinct account of 

What Herodotus relates as to theſe points, 

Y) He tells us, as Juſtin does after him, that Aſty- 
ages, king of the Medes, being warn'd by a frightful 
dream, that the ſon, who was to be born of his 
daughter, would dethrone him, did therefore marry 
his daughter Mandana to a Perſian of an obſcure 
birth and fortune, whoſe name was Cambyſes : This 
daughter being deliver'd of a ſon, the king commanded 
Harpagus, one of his principal officers, to deſtroy the 
infant. He, inſtead of killing the child, put it into 
the hands of one of the king's ſhepherds, and order'd 
him to leave it expos'd in a foreſt. But the child, 
being miraculouſly preſerv'd, and ſecretly brought up 
by the ſhepherd's wife, was afterwards known to be 
the ſame by his grandfather, who contented himſelf 
with baniſhing him to the moſt remote parts of Per- 
ſta, and vented all his wrath upon the unfortunate 
 Harpagus, whom he invited to a feaſt, and entertain'd 
with the fleſh of his own ſon. Several years after, 
young Cyrus, being inform'd by Harpagus who he 
was, and being encouraged by his counſels and remon- 
ſtrances, raiſed an army in Perſia, march'd againſt 
Aſtyages, came to a battle, and defeated him, and ſo 
transfer'd the empire from the Medes to the Perſians. 

g) The ſame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a man- 
ner little becoming ſo great a conqueror. This prince, 

Her. I. 1. c. 1079—130. Juſti v ls bo ©: er. 
1 Juſtin * — ; - _ wm— 
r Wo according 
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according to him, carry'd his arms againſt the Scy- 
thians; and, after having attac k'd them, in the firſt 
battle leign d a flight, leaving a great quantity of wine 
and proviſions behind him in the field. The Scythi- 
ans did not fail to ſeize the booty. When > had 
drank largely and were afleep, Cyrus return'd upon 
them, and obtain'd an eaſy victory, taking a vaſt num- 
ber of priſoners, amongſt whom was the ſon of — 
yeen, nam'd Tomyris, who commanded the arm 

his young captive prince, whom Cyrus refus'd to re- 
ſtore to his mother, being recover'd from his drunken 
fit, and not able to. endure to ſee himſelf a priſoner, 
y. kill'd himſelf with his on hand. His mother Tomy- 
ul WM ris, animated with the deſire of revenge, gave the 
Is Perſians a ſecond battle, and feigning a flight, as they 
ry had done before, by that means drew them into an 
re ambuſh, and-kill'd above two hundred thouſand of their 
ig men, together with their king, Cyrus. Then order- 
d ing Cyrus's head to be cut off, ſhe flung it into a veſlel 
e fall of blood, inſulting him at "the ſame time with theſe 
opprobrious words, Now glut thyſelf with bliod, in 
which thou haſt always delighted, and of which thy thir/t 
bas always been inſatiable. 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy, 
and firſt adventures, has much more the air of a ro- 
mance, than of an hiſtory. And, as to the manner 
of his death, what probability is there, that a prince 
ſo experienc'd in war, and no. leſs renown'd for his 
prudence than for his brayery, ſhould ſo eaſily fall into 
an ambuſcade Jaid by a woman for him ? (4 What 
the ſame hiſtorian relates concerning his ha y violent 
paſſion, and his childiſh revenge upon the F river, in 
which one of his ſacred horſes was drown'd, and 
which he immediately caus'd to be cut by his army 
into three hundred and ſixty channels, is directly re- 
pugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, who was a 
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) Her. I. 1. c. 189. 
* Satia te, inquit, ſanguine, quem ſitiſti, evjuſque infatiablis r 
- a ; + Gyndes, 


prince 


(.) Sen. I. 3. de Ira, c. 21 
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prince of extraordinary moderation and temper. Be. 
ſides, (i) is it at all probable, that Cyrus, who was 
marching to the conqueſt of Babylon, ſhould fo idly 
waſte his time when ſo precious to him, ſhould ſpend 
the ardor of his troops in ſuch an unprofitable piece of 
work, and miſs the opportunity of ſurpriſing the Ba- 
bylonians, by amuſing himſelf with a ridiculous war 
with a river, inftead of carrying it againſt his enemies! 
- But, what decides this point unanſwerably in favour 
of Xenophon, is the conformity we find between him 
and the holy ſcripture ; where we ſee, that inſtead of 
Cyrus's having rais'd-the Perſian empire upon the ruins 
of that of the Medes (as Herodotus relates it) thoſe 
two nations attack*d Babylon together, and united their 
forces,' to reduce the formidable power of the Baby- 
lonian monarchy. . 3 
From whence then could fo great a difference, as 
there is between theſe two hiſtorians, proceed? Hero- 
dotus himſelf explains it to us. In the very place, 
where he gives the account of Cyrus's birth, and in 
that where he ſpeaks of his death, he acquaints us, 
that even at that time thoſe two great events were re- 
lated different ways. Herodotus follow'd that which 
pleaſed him beſt, for it appears that he was fond of 
extraordinary and wonderful things, and was very 
credulous. Xenophon was of a graver diſpoſition, and 
of leſs eredulity; and in the very beginning of his hil- 
tory acquaints us, that he had taken great care and 
pains to inform himſelf - of Cyrus's birth, education, 
Crater: HITS | 
5 CHAP. II. 
The hiftory 'of Cambyſes. 


0) A S ſoon as Cambyſes was ſeated in the throne, 


he reſolv'd to make war againſt Egypt, for 
a particular affront, which, according to Herodotus, 
he pretended to have receiv'd from Amaſis : of this I 
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ye already given an account. But tis more pfohas 
dle, that Amaſis, who had ſubmitted to Cyrus, and 
become tributary to him, might draw this war upon 


himſelf, by refuſing, after Cyrus's death, to pay the 


ſame homage and tribute to his ſucceſſor, and by! ats 


tempting to ſhake off his ye. WY 


(/) Cambyſes, in order to carry on tie war with 
fucceſs,.. made vaſt preparations both by ſea” arid land: 
The Cypriots and Phœnicians furniſh'd him with ſhips: 
As for his land-army, he added to his ow trovps 2 
great number of Grecians, Ionians, and Aolians, which 
made up the principal part of his forces. But none 
was of greater ſervice to him in this war, than Phanes 
of Halicarnaſſus, who being the commander of ſome 
auxiliary Greeks, in the ſervice of Amaſis, and being 
ſome way or other diſſatisfied with that prince, came 
over to Cambyſes, and gave him ſuch intelligence con- 

cerning the nature of the country, the ſtrength'of the 
enemy, and the ſtate of his affairs, as very much fa- 
cilitated the ſucceſs of his expedition. *T was'particuZ 
larly by his advice, that he contracted with an Ara- 
bian king, whoſe territories lay between the confines 
of Paleſtine and Egypt, to furniſh his army with 
water during their march thro”. the deſart, that lay 
between thoſe two countries: which agreement that 
prince fulfill'd, by ſending the water on the backs of 
camels, without which Cambyſes could never have 
march'd his army that way. | 


(m) Having made all theſe preparations, he invaded | 


Egypt in the fourth year of his reign, When he was 


arriv d upon the frontiers, he was inform'd that Ama» 


ſis was juſt dead, and that Pſammenitus, his ſon, who 
— him, was buſy in gathering all his forces to- 
gether, to hinder him from penetrating into his King: 
dom. Before Cambyſes could open a paſſage into the 
country, it was neceſſary he ſhould — himſelf 
maſter of Peluſium, which was the key of Egypt on 
the fide he invaded it. Now Peluſium was ſo rev 8 A 
Ot C. 4—9. "9 C. 10. | 
T. II. K 


place, 
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place, that in all likelihood: it muſt have ſtop'd him x 
great while. But according to Polyenus, to facilitate 
this enterpriſe, (a) Cambyſes invented the following 
ſtratagem. Being inform'd, that the whole garriſon 
conſiſſed of Egyptians, he placed in the front of his 
| army a great number of cats, dogs, ſheep and other 

animals, which were look'd upon as ſacred by that 
nation; and then attack'd the city by ſtorm. The 
ſoldiers of the garriſon not daring either to fling a dart, 
or ſhoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting ſome 
of thoſe animals, Cambyſes became maſter of the place 
without oppoſition. . 
e) When Cambyſes had got poſſeſſion of the city, 
Pſammenitus advanced with a great army, to ſtop his 
progreſs; and a conſiderable battle enſued between 
them. But before they engaged, the Greeks, whe 
were in Pſammenitus's army, in order to be reveng'd 
of Phanes for his revolt, took his children, which he 
had been obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, cut 
their throats between the two camps, and in preſence 
of the two armies, drank their blood. This outra- 
geous cruelty did not procure them the victory. The 
Perſians, enraged at ſo horrid a ſpectacle, fell upon 
them with great fury, quickly routed and overthrew 
the whole Egyptian army, of which the greateſt part 
were kill'd upon the ſpot. Thoſe that could fave 
themſelves elcap'd to Memphis. 

(p) On occaſion of this battle Herodotus takes no- 
tice of an extraordinary circumſtance, of which he him- 
ſelf was a witneſs, The bones of the Perſians and 
Egyptians were till in the place where the battle was 
Jought, but ſeparated from one another, The ſkulls 
of the Egyptians were ſo hard, that a violent ſtroke 
of a ſtone would hardly break them ; and thoſe of the 

Perſians ſo ſoft, that you might break them, or pierce 
them thro', with the greateſt eaſe imaginable. The 

. reaſon of this difference was, that the former from 

their infancy were accuſtom'd to have their heads 

(®) Polyen. . 7. () Hex. I. 3. c 11. ) C. 242. 
9710 ſhav'd, 
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ſhav'd, and to go uncovered, whereas the latter had 
their heads always cover'd with their tiara's, which is 
one of their principal ornaments. | | 
) Cambyſes, having purſued the run-aways to 
Memphis, ſent an herald into the city, in a veſſel of 
Mitylene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis ſtood, 
to ſummon the inhabitants to ſurrender. But the peo- 
ple, tranſported with rage, fell upon the herald, and 
tore him to pieces, and all that were with him, Cam- 
byſes, having ſoon after taken the place, fully reveng'd 
the indignity, cauſing ten times as many Egyptians, 
of the prime nobility, as there had been of his people 
maſſacred, to be publickly executed, Among theſe: 
was the eldeſt fon of Pſammenitus. As for the king 
himſelf, Cambyſes was inclin'd to treat him kindly. 
He not only ſpared his life, but appointed him an ho- 
nourable maintenance. But the Egyptian monarch, 
he I little affected with this kind uſage, did what he could 
ut to raiſe new troubles and commotions, in order to re- 
ce cover his kingdom; as a puniſhment for which he was 
a- made to drink bull's blood, and died immediately. 
he His reign laſted but fix months; after which all Egypt 
n I ſubmitted to the conqueror. On the news of this ſuc- 
w If ceſs the Libyans, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans, all 
rt ſent embaſſadors with preſents to Cambyſes, to make 
him their ſubmiſſions. _ 7 114.91 Wants 
% From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, 
which was the burying-place of the kings of Egypt. 
Aſſoon as he enter'd the palace, he caus'd the body of 

Amaſis to be taken out of its tomb; and, after having 
expos'd it to a thouſand indignities in his own preſence, 
s be order'd it to be caſt into the fire, and to be burnt 
e which was a thing equally contrary to the cuſtoms of 
e ff the Perſians and Egyptians. The rage this prince teſti» 
fied againſt the dead carcaſs of Amaſis ſhews to What 


of that averſion, it ſeems to have been one of the chief 
motives Cambyſes had of carrying his arms into Egypt, 


(3) Cc 3 0 ©. 16. 5 
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ea degree he hated his perſon. Whatever was the cauſa 
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! (7) The next year, which was the fixth of his reign; 
he reſolv'd to make war in three different countries; 
againſt the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the 
Ethiopians. The firſt of theſe projects he was obliged 
to lay aſide, becauſe the Phœnicians, without whoſe 
aſſiſtance he could not carry on that war, refuſed to 
ſaccour him againſt the Carthaginians, who were de- 
ſeended from them, Carthage being originally a Ty. 
rian colony. mW e e 255977 Of 
(.) But, being determin'd to invade the other two 
nations, he ſent embaſſadors into Ethiopia, who under 
that character were to act as ſpies for him; to learn the 
Rate and ftrength of the country, and give him intel- 
ligence of both. They carried preſents along with 
them, ſuch as the Perſians were us'd to make, as pur- 
ple, golden bracelets, compound perfumes, and wine, 
Theſe preſents, amongſt which there was nothing uſe- 
ful, or ſerviceable to life, except the wine, were de- 
ſpiſed by the Ethiopians; neither did they make much 
more account of his embaſſadors, whom they took for 
what they really were, ſpies and enemies in diſguiſe. 
However, the king of Ethiopia was willing after his 
way to make a preſent to the king of Perſia; and ta- 
King a bow in his hands, which a Perſian was ſo far 
from being able to draw, that he could ſcarc lift it, he 
drew it in preſence of the embaſſadors, and told them: 
„This is the preſent and the counſel the king of Ethi- 
4 oOpia gives the king of Perſia. When the Perſians 
„ ſhall be able to uſe a bow, of this bigneſs and 
e ſtrength, with as much caſe as I have now bent it, 
then let them come to attack the Ethiopians, and 
& bring more troops with them than Cambyſes is ma- 
« ſter of. In the mean time let them thank the gods 
6, for not having put it into the hearts of the Ethio- 
4 pians to extend their dominions beyond their own 
country.“ | EONS EH e off cr 
lt) This anſwer having enraged Cambyſes, he com- 
manded his army to begin their march immediately, 
. 17, 19. (9) C. 2024. ne 
8 | — $208. without 
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without conſidering, that he neither had proviſions, 
nor any thing neceſſary for ſuch an expedition: but he 
left the Grecians behind him, in his new- conquer d 
country, to keep it in ſubjection during his abſence, 

(u) Aſſoon as he arrived at Thebes, in upper Egypt, 
he-detach'd fifty thouſand of his men againſt the Am- 
-monians, ordering them to ravage the country, and to 
deſtroy the temple of. Jupiter Ammon, which was fa- 
mous there. But, after they had made ſeveral days 
march in the deſart, a violent wind blowing from the 
ſouth, brought ſuch a vaſt quantity ef ſand upon the 
army, that the men were all over-whelm'd, and bu- 
yl under ine 

In the mean time, Cambyſes march'd forwards like 


a mad-man towards the Ethiopians, notwithſtanding 


his being deſtitute of all ſorts of proviſions; which 
quickly caus'd a terrible famine in his army. He had 
Kill time, fays Herodotus, to remedy this evil: but 
Cambyſes would have thought it a diſhonour to have 


- deſiſted from his undertaking, and therefore he pro- 


ceeded in his expedition. At firſt his army was ob- 
liged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees: 
But, coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, 
were reduced to the neceſſity of eating their beaſts 
of burden. At laſt they were brought to ſuch a cruel 
extremity, as to be oblig'd to eat one another; every 
tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being doom'd to 
ſerve as meat for his companions; a meat, ſays Seneca, 
more cruel and terrible than famine itſelf: (æ) Dect- 
mum quemque ſertiti, alimentum habuerunt fame ſcvius. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the king ſtill perſiſted in his 
defign, or rather in his madneſs, nor did the miſerable 
deſolation of his army make him ſenſible of his error. 
But at length, beginning to be afraid for his own per- 
ſon, he order'd them to return. During all this dread- 


ful famine among the. troops (who: would believe it?) 
 Jhere was no abatement of delicacies at his table, and 


camels were Kill reſerv d to carry his kitchen furniture, 


WL C. 25, I. (x) De Ira, l. 3. Co 20. | 
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and the inſtruments of his luxury: (v) Servabantur illi 
interim generoſæ aves, & inſtrumema epularum camelis 
vehebantur, cum ſortirentur milites ejus quis male periret, 


1 2 viveret. „„ 

5 he remainder of his army, of which the greateſt 
part was loſt in this expedition, he brought back to 
Thebes; (=) where he ſucceeded much better in the 
war he declared againſt the gods, whom he found more 
eaſy to be conquer'd than men. Thebes was full of 
temples, that were incredibly rich and magnificent. 
All theſe Cambyſes pillaged, and then ſet them on fire. 
The richnefs of theſe temples muſt have been vaſtly 
great, ſince the very remains, ſav d from the flames, 
amounted to an immenſe ſum, three hundred talents 
of gold, and two thouſand three hundred talents of 
filver. (a) He likewiſe carried away at this time the 
famous circle of gold, that encompaſſed the tomb of 
king Ozymandias, being three hundred and fifty- five 
- Cubits in circumference, and in which were repreſented 
-all the motions of the ſeveral conſtellations 

(b)From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where 
he diſmiſs'd all the Greeks, and ſent them to their re- 
ipective homes: but on his return into the city, find- 

ing it full of rejoicings, he fell into a great rage, ſup- 
poſing all this to have been for the ill ſucceſs of his ex- 
pedition. He therefore call'd the magiſtrates before 
him, to know the meaning of theſe public rejoicings; 
and upon their telling him, that it was becauſe they 

had found their god Apis, he would not believe them, 

but caus'd them to be put to death, as impoſtors that 

inſulted him and his misfortunes. And then he ſent 
for the prieſts, who made him the ſame anſwer : upon 
which he replied, that ſince their god was fo kind and 
familiar as to appear among them, he would be ac- 
quainted with him, and therefore commanded him 
forthwith to be brought to him. But, when inftead of 
a god he ſaw a calf, he was ſtrangely aftoniſh'd, and 


; 7 Thid. (=) Diod. Sic. I. 1. p. 43. (a) Ibid. p. 46. 
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falling again into a rage, he drew out his „ and 
run it into the thigh of the beaſt ; and then upbraid- 
ing the prieſts for their ſtupidity, in worſhipping a 
brute for, a god, order'd them to be ſeverely whipt,z 
and all the Egyptians in Memphis, that ſhould: be 
found celebrating the feaſt of Apis, to be ſlain, The 
god was carried back to the temple, where he lan- 
d of his wound for ſome time, and then died. 
(c) The Egyptians ſay, that after this fact, which 
they reckon to have been the higheſt inſtance of im- 
„that ever was committed among them, Cam- 
byſes grew mad. But his actions ſhew'd him to have 
been mad long before, of which he continued to give 
various inſtances : among the reſt are thefe following. 
(4) He had a brother, the only ſon of Cyrus beſides: 
himſelf, and born of the ſame mother : His name, 
of according to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Hero- 
ve WF dotus calls him Smerdis, and Juſtin Mergis. He ac- 
ted companied Cambyſes in his Egyptian expedition,” But 
being the only perſon among all the Perfians, that 
TC could draw the bow, which Cambyſes's embaſſadors 
e⸗ brought him from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyſes 
d- from hence conceived ſuch a jealouſy againſt him, that 
p he could bear him no longer in the army, but ſent him 
F back into Perſia, And not long after dreaming, 'that 
ie ſomebody told him that Smerdis ſat on the throne, he 
3 conceived a ſuſpicion that his brother aſpired to the 
* throne, and ſent after him into Perſia Prexaſpes, one 
1 of his chief confidents, with orders to put him to e 
a which he accordingly executed. 
t (e) This murder was the cauſe of another ſtill r 
l eriminal. Cambyſes had with him in the camp his 
| | youngeſt ſiſter, whoſe name ws Mewoe. - — 
d cquaints us after what a ſtrange manner this ſiſter be- 
came his wife. As the princeſs was exeeedingly beauti- 
ful, Cambyſes abſolutely reſolved to marry her. To 
that end he called together all the judges of the Perſian 
nation, to whom belonged the nn of their 
&) wid. c. 30, ( Idi. 9 C. 32, 32. 
g K 4 | laws, 


| Tie Hr Ton r 
laws, to know of them, whether there was any law, 
that would allow a brother to marry a ſiſter. The 
judges, being unwilling on one hand directly to autho- 

iſe uch an inceſtuous marriage, and on the other, 

— king's violent temper, ſhould they contra- 

dict him, endeavour'd to find out a ſalvo, and gave him 

this ctafty anſwer, That they had no law indeed which 
permitted a brother to marry his ſiſter, but they had 

a la which allow'd the king of Perſia to do what he 

pleaſed. Which ſerving his purpoſe as well as a direct 

approbation, he ſolemnly marry'd her, and hereby gave 
the firſt example of that inceſt, which was afterwards 
practiſed by moſt, of his ſucceſſors, and by ſome of them 
carried ſo far as to marry their own daughters, how 
repugnant ſoever it be to modeſty and good order. 
This lady he carried with him in all his expeditions, 
and her name being Meroe, he from her gave that name 
to an iſland in the Nile, between Egypt and Ethiopia, 
on the conquering of it; for ſo far he advanced in bis 
wild march againſt the Ethiopians. The thing, that 
gave occaſion to his murdering, this princeſs, was ag 
follows. One day Camby ſes was diverting himſelf in 


200 


ſeeing a combat between a young lion and a young 
dog: the lion having the better, another dog, brother 


to him that was engaged, came to his affiftance, and 
help'd him to maſter the lion. This adventure mightily 
delighted Cambyſes, but drew tears from Meroe, who 
being obliged to tell her huſband the reafon of her 
Weeping, confeſs d, that this oombat made her call to 
mind the fate of her brother Smerdis, who had not had 
the ſame good fortune as that little dog. There needed 
no more than this to excite the rage of this brutal 
prince, who immediately gave her, notwithſtanding 
her being with child, ſuch a blow with his foot on the 
belly, that ſhe died of it. So abominable a marriage 
deſerv'd no better an ena. 
Y He caus'd alſo ſeveral of the principal of his 
. ſollowers to be buried alive, and daily ſacrificed ſome 


4 


(f) Her, I. 4.0% 34. 35» Sen. I. 3. de Ira, c. 14. 
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or other of them to his wild fury. He had obliged 
Prexaſpes, one of his principal- officers and favourites, 
to declare to him what his Perſian ſubjects thought and 
faid of him. "They admire, Sir, (ſays Prexaſpes) a 
great many excellent qualities they ſee in you, but 
they are ſomewhat mortified at your immoderate 
love of wine.“ I underſtand. you (reply'd the 
“ king) that is, they pretend that wine deprives me 
{of my reaſon. Vou ſhall be judge of that imme- 
« diately.“ Upon which he began to drink exceſſively, 
pouring it down in larger quantities, than ever he had 
done at any time before. Then ordering Prexaſpes's 
ſon, who was his chief cup- bearer, to ſtand upright at 
the end of the room, with his left hand upon his head, 
he took his bow, and level'd it at him; and declaring 
that he aim'd at his heart, let fly, and actually ſhot 
him in the heart. He then order'd his ſide to be open'd, 
and ſhewing the father the heart of his ſon, which the 
arrow had pierced, aſk'd kim, in an inſulting ſcoffing 
manner, if he had not a ſteady hand. The wretched 
father, who ought not to have had either voice or life 
remaining after a ſtroke like this, was ſo mean-ſpirited 
a to reply: Apollo himfelf could not have ſnot bet- 
te terꝰ . Seneca, who copied this ſtory from Herodo- 
tus, after having ſhewn his deteſtation of the barbarous 
cruelt of the prince, condemns ſtill more the cow- 
ardly and monſtrous flattery of the father: Sceleratius 
telum Hud laudatum eſt, quam miſſum. 

(g) When Croeſus took upon him to aduidl Cambyſes 
kink theſe proceedings, and laid before him the ill 
conſequences they would lead to, he order'd him to be 
put to death. And, when thoſe who receiv'd his or- 


ders, knowing he would repent of ĩt the next day, de- 


ferr'd the execution, he caus'd them all to be put to 


death, becauſe they had not obey d his commands, tha 
at che ſame time he expreſſed great joy that Croeſus 


was alive. 


It was about this time, Qretes, one of Canibyſes's 


ſatrape, who had the government of Sardis, after a 


(g) Her, I. 3. c. 36. 
kc. very 
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very ſtrange and extraordinary manner brought about 
the death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. The ſtory 
of this Polycrates is of fo fingular a nature, that the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed, if I repeat it here, 
Y This Polycrates was a prince, who through the 
whole courſe of his life had been perfectly-,proſperous 
and ſucceſsful m all his affairs, and had never met with 
the leaſt difappointment, or unfortunate accident, to 
diſturb his felieity. Amaſis, king of Egypt, his friend 
and ally, thought himſelf obliged to fend him a letter 
of admonition upon that ſubject. In this letter he de- 
clared to him, that he had terrible apprehenſions con- 
cerning his condition; that fueh a long and uninter- 
rupted courſe of proſperity was to be fuſpected; that 
ſome: malignant, invidious god, who looks upon the 
fortune of men with a jealous. eye, would certainly 
ſooner or later bring ruin and. deſtruction upon him; 
that, in order to prevent ſuch a fatal ſtroke, he ad- 
viſed him to procure ſome misfortune to himſelf, by 
ſome voluntary loſs, that he was perſuaded would 
prove a ſenſible mortification to him. 
The tyrant follow'd this advice. Having an eme- 
rald ring, which he mightily eſteem'd particularly for 
its curious workmanſhip,\ as he was walking upon the 
deck of one of his galleys,, with his courtiers, he 
threw it into the ſea without any one's perceiving 
what he had done. Not many days aſter, ſome fiſher- 
men, having caught a faſh of an extraordinary big- 
neſs, made a preſent of it to Polycrates. When the 
fiſh came to be open'd, the king's ring was found in 
the belly of it, His furpriſe was very. great, and his 
Joy ſtill greater. 

When Amaſis heard what bad happened, he was 
very differently affected with it. He writ another 
letter to Polycrates, telling him, that, to avoid the 
mortification of ſeeing his friend and ally fall into ſome 
grievous calamity, he from that time renouncid his 
ſriendſhip and alliance. A ftrapge, whimſical notion 
| ) Ibid. c. 39-—43- 9 | | i; 

tis! 
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this! as if friendſhip was merely a name, or a title, 
deſtitute of all ſubſtance and reality. 

(i) Be that as it will, the thing hoes did vlally 
bappen, as the Eg: gyptian king apprehended. Some 
after, about — time Cambyſes fell ſick, Oretes, 
who, as I ſaid before, was his governor at Sardis, not 
being able to bear the reproach, which another ſatrapa 
had made him in a private quarrel, of his not having 
yet conquer'd the iſle of Samos, which lay ſo near his 
government, and would be ſo commodious for his 
maſter; Oretes upon this refolv'd at any rate to de- 
ſtroy Polycrates, that he might get poſſeſſion of the 


iſland. The way he took to effect his deſign was this. 


He feign'd an inclination upon ſome pretended diſcon- 
tent to revolt from Cambyſes ; but muſt firſt take 
care, he ſaid, how to. ſecure. his treafure and effects; 

for which end he was determined to depoſit them in 
the hands of Polycrates, and at the ſame time make 
him a preſent of one half of it, which would enable 
him to conquer Ionia, and the adjacent iſlands, a thing 
he had long had in view. Oretes knew the tyrant lov'd 
money, and paſſionately coveted to enlarge his domi-- 


nions. He therefore laid that double bait: before him, 


by which he equally tempted his avarice and ambi- 
tion. Polycrates, that he might not raſhly engage in 
an affair of that importance, thought it proper to in- 
form himſelf more ſurely of the truth of the matter, 
and to that end ſent a meſſenger of his own to Sardis. 


When he came there, they ſhew'd him a vaſt number 


of. bags full of gold, as he thought, but in truth fill'd 
with ſtones, and having _ the mouth. of them 
cover'd over with gold. As foon as he was return'd 
home, Polycrates, impatient. to go and ſeize his prey, 
ſet out for Sardis, contrary to the advice of all: his. 
friends; and took along with him Democedes, a ce- 
lebrated phyſician of Crotona. Immediately on his. 
arrival — had him arreſted, as an enemy to the- 
ſtate, and as ſuch caus'd him to be hang d: In ſuch an, 
I) Ibid. c. 120-125, f fs 1 

8 ignominious 
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ignominious and ſhameful manner did he end a liſe, 
which had been but one continued ſeries of proſperity 
and Spo fortune. 


1 ” 


( Cambyſes, in the beginning of the eighth year 
of his reign, left Egypt, in order to return into Perſia, 
: When he came into Syria, he found an herald there, 
ſent from Suſa to the army, to let them know, that 
Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, was proclaim'd king, and 
to command them all to obey him. This event had 
been brought about in this manner. Cambyſes, at his 
departure from Suſa on his Egyptian expedition, had 
left the adminiſtration of affairs during his abſence in 
the bands of Fatiſithes, one of the chief of the Magi. 
This Patiſithes had a brother extremely like Smerdis, 
the ſon of Cyrus, and who perhaps for that reaſon 
was call'd by the ſame name. As ſoon as Patiſit hes 
was fully aſſured of the death of that prince, which 
was conceal'd from the public, knowing at the ſame 
time, that Camby ſes indulged his extravagance to ſuch 
a degree that he was grown inſupportable, he placed 
his own, brother upon the throne, giving out, that he 
was the true Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus; and imme- 
diately diſpatched heralds into all the parts of the em- 
pire, to give notice of Smerdis's acceſſion, and to re- 
quixe all the ſubjects thereof to pay him their obedi- 
nn iir ennie is 
J Cambyſes cauſed the herald, that came with 
theſe orders into Syria, to be arreſted; and, having 
ſtrigtly examin'dihim in the preſence of Prexaſpes, who 
had received orders to kill his brother, he found that 
the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and be, who had 
uſurp'd the throne, was no other than Smerdis the 
Magian. -Upon-this-he;made- great lamentations, that, 
being deceiy'd by a dream, and the identity of the 
names, he had been induced to deſtroy his own bro- 
ther: and immediately gave orders for bis army to 
march, and cut off the uſurper. But, as he was 
mounting his horſe for this expedition, his ſword 
G) Ibid, c. 61, (/) C. 6264. t had7 16) 
2e F inet flipp'd 
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flipp'd out of its ſcabbard, and gave him a wound in 
the thigh, of which he died ſoon after. The Egyp- 
tians remarking, i that it was in the fame. part of the 
body, where he had wounded their god*Apis, reckon'd, 
it as a judgment upon bim for that ſacrilegious im- 

ety). 
260 60) While he was in Egypt, having conſulted the 
oracle of Butus, which was famous 'in "that country, 
he was told, that he ſhould die at Ecbatana; which 
underſtanding 'of Eebatana in Media, he reſoly'd q 
preſerve. his life by never going thither ; but what h 
thought to avoid in Media, he found in Syria. For 
the town, where he lay fikk of this won, Was of 
the ſame name, being alſo call'd Ecbatana. © Of which 
when he was inform'd, taking it for certain that he 
muſt die there, he aſſembled 4 1! the chief of the Per- 
ſians together; ' and repreſenting to them the true ſtate 
of the: caſe, 'that it was Smerdis, the U fan, voll 
had' uſurp'd the throne, earneſtly ma; Hi not 
to ſubmit to that impoſtor, nor to ſuffer the Toveteig 

to paſs from the Perſians again to tlie Medes, of whit 
nation the Magian was, but to take care to ſet up a 
king over them of their own people. The Perſians, 
thinking that he faid all this out of hatred to his bros 
ther, had no regard to it; but upon His death Miet 
ſubmitted to him, whom: they found on tlie Fire 
ſuppoſing him to be the true Smerdis-. 

(v) Camby ſes reign'd ſeven years and ge months. 
In ſcripture he is -call'd Ahaſuerus. When he firſt 
came to the crown, the enemies of the Jews made their 


addreſſes directly to him, deſiring him to, Hinder the 
building of their temple. And their application was 
not in vain. Indeed he did not openly revoke the edict 
of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of ſome remaſhs of re- 
ſpect for his father's memory, but in a great meaſuxe 
fruſtrated its intent, by the many diſcouragements Tre 
laid the Jews under; ſo that the work went on very 
flowly during his reign. x 2p Md 

(1) C. 64--66, (62 1 Ell. iv. 4, „6. 4 
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The HISTORY 


Die hiftory of Smerdis, the Magian. 


THIS prince is called in ſcripture Artaxerxes. 


As ſoon as he was ſettled in the throne, by the 
death of Cambyſes, (o) the inhabitants of Samaria wrote 
a letter to him, ſetting forth what a turbulent, fediti- 
ous and rebellious people the Jews were. By virtue 
75 this letter they obtained an order from the king pro- 
bibiting, the Jews from proceeding any farther in the 
rebuilding of their city and temple. So that the work 
was ſuſpended till the ſecond year of Darius, for about 
/ ²⅛ Z—:fwʃũʃEʃ—˙AT A aims 
The Magian, ſenſible how important it was for 
him, that the impoſture ſhould not be diſcover'd, af- 
fected, according to the cuſtom of the eaſtern mo- 
narchs in thoſe times, never to appear in public, but to 
live retired: in his palace, and there tranſact all his af- 
fairs by the. intercourſe of his eunuchs, without admit- 
ang any but his moſt intimate confidents, to his pre- 
nee... .* | 


2 (p). And, the better to ſecure himſelf in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the throne he had uſurp'd, he ſtudied from 


his firſt acceſſion to gain the affections of his ſubjects, 


by granting them an exemption ſrom taxes, and from 
all military ſervice for three years: and did ſo many 
things for their benefit, that his death was much la- 


mented by the generality of the Perſians, on the revo- 
lution that happen d afterwards. 


a s 


( ) But theſe very precautions, he made fs. of to 


keep. himſelf out of the way of being diſcover'd either 


by the nobility or the people, did but make it the more 
ſuſpected, that he was not the true Smerdis. He had 
married all his predeceſſors. wives, and among the reſt 
Atoſſa a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedy ma a daughter 
of Qtanes,. a noble Perſian of the firſt quality. This 


(») A. M. 3482. Ant. J. C. 522. 1 Eſd. iv. 7-14. 
U Her. J. go &+ 67. | (2) bk 69. 5 v4 
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nobleman ſent a truſty meſſenger to his daughter, to 
know of her, whether the king was really Smerdis, 
the ſon of Cyrus, or ſome other man. She anſwer'd, 
that having never ſeen Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, ſhe: 
could not tell. He then by a ſecond meſſage deſired 
her to inquire of Atoſſa (who could not but know her 
own brother) whether this were he or not. Where- 
upon ſhe inform'd him, that the preſent king kept all 
his wives apart, ſo that they never could converſe with 
ene another, and that therefore ſhe could not come at 
Atoſſa, to aſk this queſtion of her, He ſent her a 


third meſſage, whereby he directed her, that when he 


thould next lie with her, ſhe ſhould take the opportu 
pity, when he was faſt aſleep, to feel whether he had 
any ears or no. For Cyrus having caus'd the ears of. 


Smerdis the Magian to be cut off for ſome crime, be 


told her, that if the perſon ſhe lay with bad ears, ſhe 


might ſatisfy herſelf, that he was Smerdis the ſon of. 


Cyrus z. but if not, he was Smerdis the Magian, and. 
therefore unworthy of poſſeſſing either the crown or 
her. Phedyma, having received theſe inſtruQtions,, 
took the-next opportunity of making the trial ſhe was. 
directed to, and finding that the perſon ſhe lay with had. 
no ears, ſhe. ſent word to her father of it, whereby 
the whole fraud was diſcovered. 

(r) Otanes immediately. enter'd into a conſpiracy 
with five more of the chief Perſian nobility ; and Da- 
rius, an illuſtrious Perſian nobleman, whoſe father 
Hyſtaſpes was governor of * Perſia, coming very ſea- 
ſonably, as the * were forming their plan, was admit- 

ociation, and vigorouſly promoted the 

execution. The affair was conducted with great ſe- 

crecy, and the 2 1 fixed, left it ſhould be dif- 
cover d. 

() While they were conderting their meaſures, an 


extraordinary occurrence, which they had not the leaſt 


expectation of, ſtrangely perplex'd the Magians. In 
6). 7073. (*) C. 74, 75. 
* The province fo called. 5 
order 


his own hand Smerdis — ſon of. 


oof: the: two brothers being: 
fled into a diſtant room to fave himſelf, but was pur- 
Jued hither by Gobtyas and Darius. Gobryas having 


; + why | * 
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order to remove all ſuſpicion, they had propoſed to 
Prexaſpes, and obtained a promiſe from him, that he 
would publickly declare before the people, who were 
to be aſſembled for that purpoſe, that the king upon 
the throne was:ttuly Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus. When 


the people were aſſembled, which was on the very | 


ſame day, Prexaſpes ſpoke from the top of a tower, 
and to the great aſtoniſhment of all preſent, ſincerely 
declared all that had paſſed; that he had kill'd with 
Cyrus, by Camby ſesꝰs 
order; that the perſon who now poſſeſſed the throne 
was! Bawrdn the Magian; that he begg?d. pardon of the 

and: men for the crime he had committed, by 
compulſion,” and againſt. his will. Having faid this, he 


threw himſelf headlong from the top of. the tower, and- 
broke his neck. 


Tis eaſy to imagine, what confus, 
ſion the news of this accident occaſioned in the palace. 
f The conſpirators, without. knowing any thing 
of what had happened, were going tothe palace at 


this juncture, and ere ſuffered to enter aunſuſpected. 
For the outer guard, knowing them e — of 


the firſt rank at court, did not ſo much as atk them 
any queſtioris. But coming near the king's apartment, 
and finding the officers there unwilling to give them 
admittance, they drew their ſcymitars, fell upon the 
guards, and forced their paſſage. Smerdis the Magian, 
and his brother, who were deli berating together upon 
the affair of Prexaſpes, hearing 


could, and wounded ſome of the conſpirators. One 
quickly kill'd, the other 


ſeized him, held him faſt in his arms; but, as it was 


quite dark in that place, Darius was afraid to kill him, 


leſt at the ſame time he ſhould: kill his friend. Go- 

{bryas, judging what it was that reſtrain d him, obliged 

him to run his ſword. through 15 Magian's ax, tho 
0 C. 76- 78. | 


. 


a ſudden; uproar, 
\ ſnatch'd up their arms, made the beſt defence they 


N 
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he ſhould happen to kill them both to gether. But Da- 
rius did it with ſo much dexterity” 10 good fortune, 

that he killed the Magian without hurting his com- 

panion. n 

(4) In the ſthe inſtant, ell hands all fea 
with blood, they went out of the palace, expoſed the 
heads of the falſe Smerdis, and his brother Patifithes, 
to the eyes of the people; and declared the whole im- 
poſture. Upon this the people grew ſo. enraged againſt 
the impoſtors, that they fell upon their whole ſect, 'and 
flew as many of them as they could find. For which 
reaſon' the day, on which this Was done, tlencefot ward | 
became an annual feſtival among the Perſians, by 
whom it was celebrated with great refpicings. ' It was 
called The Nlaughter of the Magr; nor dorſt any of that 
let appear in public upon that feſtival. 

When the tumult and diſorder, inſeparable from 
ſuch an event, were appeas d, the lords, who had lai 
the uſurper, enter'd into conſultation among chem 
what ſort of government was moſt proper for them to 
eſtabliſh. - Otanes, who ſpoke firſt, declar*d- directly 
againſt monarchy, ſtrongly repreſenting and | exappera- 
ting the dangers: and inconveniencies, to Which tha 
form of government is Hable; ; chiefly flowing, accord! 
ing to him, from the abſolute and unlimited power 
annex'd to it, by which the moſt virtuous man is al- 
| moſt unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, 
| by declaring for a popular government. Megabyſus, 

who next deliver'd his opinion, admitting all that the” 
other had ſaid againſt a monarchical government, con- 
futed his reaſons for a democracy. He repteſented the 
people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable animal, 

that acts only by caprice and paſſion. © A king, ſaid 
“ he, knows what he does: but the people neither 
„know, nor hear any thing; and blindly give them. 
&« ſelves up to thoſe that know' ho to amuſe them.“ 
He therefore declar'd for an ariſtocraey, wherein the- 
ſupreme power is confided to a _ wiſe and -expe- 


( C. 79. 


rienc' d 
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rienc'd perſons. Darius, who ſpoke laſt, ſhewed the 
inconveniencies of an ariſtocracy, otherwiſe called oli- 
garchy ; wherein reign fiiruſt, fe diego and 
ambition, all natural ſources of faction, ſedition, and 
murder; for which there is uſually. no other remedy 
than ſubmitting to one man's authority; and this is 
called monarchy, which, of all forms of government is 
the moſt commendable, the ſafeſt, and the moſt ad- 
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. (x) The next queſtion was to know, which of them 
ſhould be king, and how they ſhould proceed to the 
election. This they thought fit to refer to the gods, 
Accordingly they agreed to meet, the next morning by 
ſun-rifcing, on horſeback, at a certain place in the ſub- 
urbs of the city; and he, whoſe horſe firſt neigh'd, 
ſhould be king. For the ſun being the chief deity of 
the Perſians, they imagin'd, that taking this courſe 
would be giving him the honour of the election. Da- 
rius's groom, hearing of the agreement, made uſe of 

the following artifice to ſecure the crown to his maſter. 
He carried the night before, a mare into the place ap- 


pointed for their meeting the next day, and brought to 


her his maſter's horſe. The lords aſſembling the next 
morning at the rendezvous, no ſooner was Darius's 
horſe come to the place where: he had . ſmelt the mare, 
but he fell a neighing; | whereupon. Darius was ſaluted 
King by the others, and plac'd on the throne, He was 

. % Tir * 
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the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, a Perſian by birth, and of the 
royal family of Achæmenes. 

(y) The Perfian empire being thus reftor'd and ſet- 
tled by the wiſdom and valour of theſe ſeven lords, they 
were rais'd by the new king to the higheſt dignities, 
and honour'd with the moſt ample privileges. They 
had acceſs to his perſon whenever they would, and in 
all publick affairs were the firſt to deliver their opinions. 
Whereas the Perſians wore their tiara or turban with 
the top bent backwards, except the king, who wore his 
erect ; theſe lords had the privilege of wearing theirs 
with the top bent forwards, becauſe, when they at- 
tack'd the Magi, they had bent theirs in that manner 

the better to know one another in the hurry and con- 
fuſion, From that time forwards, the Perſian kings 
of this family always had ſeven counſellors, 1 
with the ſame privilege. 

Here I ſhall conclude the hiſtory of the Perfian em- 
pire, reſerving the remainder of it for the following 


CHAP. IV. 
ls, The manners and cuſtoms of the ASSYRIANS, Bany- 
u  LONIANs, LyDIans, MEDEs and PERSIANS. ' 
J, SHALL give in this place a joint account of the 
of 1 manners and cuſtoms of all theſe ſeveral nations, 


ſe | becauſe they agree in ſeveral points; and if I was to 
treat them ſeparately, I ſhould be obliged to make fre- 
of quent repetitions; and that, excepting the Perſians, 
. the ancient authors ſay very litle of the manners of the 
J- other nations. I ſhall reduce what I have to ſay of 
0 them to theſe four heads. 


t I. Their government. 

s II. Their art of war. 

5 III. Their arts and ſciences: And, 

d IV. Their religion. 

g After which I ſhall lay down the _ of the. de. 


Clenſion and ruin of the great Perſian empire. 
0 ( Ibid. | | 
: ART. 
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F T x R a ſhort aceount of the nature of the. g0- 
41 vernment of Perfia,” and the manner of educating 
the children of their kings,” Iſhall proceed to confider 
theſe few things: their publick council, wherein the 
affairs of ſtate were conſidered; the adminiſtration of 
juſtice; their care of their j provinces; and 12 good 
order 3 in their revenues. 


# . 


Ss c. I. 2 tl form of eter wes, The 
reoſdect they paid: their Kings. . manner f 3 
their children. 


AOrancwicar, or ah government, as we call 
it; is of all others the moſt ancient, the moſt 
univerſal, the beſt adapted to keep the. people in peace 
and union, and the Jeaft expos'd to the revolutions and 
Vieiſſitudes incident to ftates. For theſe reaſons the 
wiſeſt writers among the Ancients, as Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Plutarch, and, beſbre them all, Herodotus, have 
thought fit to prefer this form of government to all 
others. Eis likewiſe the only form, that was ever 
eſtabliſh'd among the eaſtern nations, a republican go- 
vernment _— utterly! ubknown in wit part of the 
world. | 

_ © (2) Thoſe People paid ertraorchnary Wongürs to the 
tes on the throne, becauſe in his perſon they re- 


ſpeQed the character of the deity, whoſe image and 


viee-gerent he was with regard to them, being plac'd 
on the throne by the hands of the 5 governor of 
the world, and cloathed with; his authority-and power, 
in order to be the miniſter of his provideh e, and the 
diſpenſer of his goodneſs towards the people. In this 
manner did the pagans themſelves in- 61d times both 
think and ſpeak : (a) Principem dat Deus, d xo * 
Bominum genus vice fd fungutu m. 


(2) Plut- in Themiſt. p. 125, 2d Prine. aan eee 2 
L. — in Paneg. Traj. s p- 7 __ 
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Theſe ſentiments are very laudable and juſt. * For 
certainly the moſt profound reſpect and reverence are 
due to: the ſupreme power; becauſe it cometh from 
God, and is entirely appointed for the good of the pub- 
lick : beſides, tis evident, that an authority not re- 
ſpected according to the full extent of his commiſſion, 


muſt thereby either become uſeleſs, or at leaſt. very 


much limited in the good effects, which ought to flow- 


from it. But in the times of paganiſm theſe honours 
and homages, 'tho* juſt and reaſonable in themſelves, 


were often carried too far; the chriſtian being the only 
religion, that has known how to keep within bounds 
in that particular. We honour the emperor, faid 
Tertullian in the name of all the chriſtians ;* but in 
ſuch a manner, as is lawful .for us, and - proper- for 
him: that is, as a man, who is next after God in 
rank and authority, from whom he has received all 
that he is, and whatever he has, and who knows no 
ſuperior but God alone. For this reaſon he calls in 
another place the emperor a ſecond majeſty, inferior to 
nothing but the firſt: (5) Religio ſecundæ majgſtatis. 
Among the Aſſyrians, and more particularly among 
the Perſians, the prince uſed to be ſtil'd, The great 
ling, the king of kings. Two reaſons might induce thoſe 
princes to take that oſtentatious title, The one, be- 
cauſe their empire was form'd of many conquered king- 
doms, all united under one head: the other, becauſe 
they had ſeveral kings, their vaſſals, either i in their 
court, or dependent upon the. 1 7 
(e) The crown was hereditary among u de- 
ſcending from father to ſon, and generally to the eldeſt. 
When an heir, to the crown was born, all the empire 


teſtified their joy by facrifices, feaſts, and all manner 


of publick orgy ; and his birthday was thenee- 


09 Apolog. ca I, b. 35. 778 (e) Plat. in Alcib, c. 1. p- 121. 57 
Colimus Imperatorem, ſic, dum, & quiequid eſt, 5. Deo con- 


huomods & nobis licet, & ipſi ex- ſecutum, & ſolo Deo minorem. 
| pedit; 3 ut hominem a « Deo ſecun- Tertul, bo ad Scap. 


forward 
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forward an annual feſtival, and day of ſolemnity for all 
() The manner of educating the future maſter of 
the empire is admir'd by Plato, and recommended to 
the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's education. 

He was never wholly committed to the care of the 
nurſe, who generally was a woman of mean and low 
condition, But from among the eunuchs, that is, the 
chief officers of the houſhold, ſome of the moſt ap- 
prov'd merit and probity were choſen, to take care of 
the young prince's perſon and health, till he was ſeven 
years of age, and to begin to form his manners and 
behaviour, He was then taken from them, and put 
into the hands ef other maſters, who were to continue 


the care of his education, to teach him to ride aſſoon 


as his ſtrength would permit, and to exerciſe him in 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to 
attain ſome maturity, four of the wiſeſt, and moſt vir- 
tuous men of the ſtate, were appointed to be his pre- 
ceptors. The firſt, ſays Plato, taught him magic, that 
is, in their language, the worſhip of the gods accord- 
ing to their ancient maxims, and the laws of Zoro- 
raſter, the ſon of Oromaſus, he alſo inſtructed him in 
the principles of government. The ſecond was to ac- 
cuſtom him to ſpeak truth, and to adminiſter juſtice. 
The third was to teach him not to be overcome by 
pleaſures, that he might be truly a king and always 
free, maſter of himſelf and his deſires, The fourth 
was to fortify his courage againſt fear, which would 
have made him a ſlave, and to inſpire him with a noble 
and prudent aſſurance, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that are 
born to command. Each of theſe governors excell'd in 
his way, and was eminent in that part of education 
aſhgn'd to him. One was particularly diſtinguiſh'd for 
his knowledge in religion, and the art of governing : 
another for his love of truth and juſtice: this for his 
moderation and abſtinence from pleaſures: that for a 
* 


1 ſuperior 


and 1 
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3 3 know, whether ſuch a d iverſity of maſters, 
who, without doubt, were of different tempers, and 
perhaps had different intereſts in view, was proper to 
anſwer the end propos d: or whether it was poſſible, 
that four men fhould agree together in the ſame princi- 
ples, and harmoniouſly purſue the ſame end. Probably, 
the reaſon of having ſo many was, that they appre- 
hended it impoffible to find any one perſon poſſeſs d of 
all the qualities they judg'd neceſſary for giving a right 
education to the preſumptive heir of the crown; ſo 
great an idea had they, even in thoſe corrupt times, of 


ſuperjor- ſtrength of mind, and . uncommon intre- 


the importance of a prince's education. ä 


Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in 
the ſame place, was fruſtrated by the luxury, pomp, 
and magnificence, with which the young prince was 
ſurrounded; by the numerous train of attendants, that 
paid him with a ſervile ſubmiſſion; by all the appur- 
tenances and equipage of a voluptuous and effeminate 
life, in which pleaſure, and the Woe of new di- 
verfions, ſeem'd to engroſs all attention: dangers which 
the moſt excellent diſpoſition could never ſurmount, 
The corrupt manners of the nation therefore quickly 
debauch'd the prince, and drew him into the reigning 
pleaſures, againſt which no education is a ſufficient 
The education here ſpoken of by Plato, can relate 
only to the children of Artaxerxes, ſurnam'd Longi- 
manus, the fon and ſucceſſor of Xerxes, in whoſe time 
lived Alcibiades, who is introduc'd in the dialogue, 
from whence this obſervation is taken. For Plato, in 
another paſſage, which we ſhall cite hereafter, informs 
us, that neither Cyrus, nor Darius ever thought of 
giving the princes, their ſons, à good education; and 
what we find in hiſtory concerning Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, gives us reaſon to believe, that he was more 
careful than his predeceffors in the point of educating 
his children; but was not much imitated in that reſpect 
by his ſucceſſors, „Sgr. 
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al 
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by the ſtate; a council, which. conſiſted of ſeven. of 


the princes, or chief lords, of the nation, no leſs di- 


ſtinguiſh'd for their wiſdom and abilities, than for their 
extraction. We have already ſeen the origin of this 
eſtabliſhment in the conſpiracy of the ſeven Perſian no- 


blemen, who enter'd into an aſſociation Int Smer- 


dis, the Magian, and killed him. | 

The ſcripture relates, that Ezra was be into Ju- 
dæa, in the name, and by the authority of king Ar- 
taxerxes and his ſeyen counſellors: () From Before the 
king and bis ſeven counſellors. The ſame ſcripture, a 
long time before this, in the reign of Darius, otherwiſe 
called Ahaſuerus, who ſucceeded the Magian, informs 
us, That theſe counſellors were well vers! d in the laws, 
ancient cuſtoms, and maxims of the ſtate ; that they 
always attended the Prince, who never tranſacted any 

thing, or determin'd any e of importance without 
their advice. 

This laſt paſſage gives room for ſome — 
neh may very much contribute to the knowledge of 
the genius and character of the Perſian government. 

In the firſt place, the king there ſpoken of, that i is, 

Darius, was one of the molt celebrated princes that 
ever reign'd in Perſia, and one of the moſt. deſerving, 
on account of his wiſdom and Penance, tho he had 
his failings. 'Tis to him, as well as to C 
| greateſt pa rt of thoſe excellent laws are a crib'd, which 
Have be ſince ſubſiſted in that country, and have 
= the foundation and ſtandard of their government, 

ow this prince, not withſtanding his extraordinary 
penetration and ability, thought he ſtood in need of 
counſel; nor did he . » that the joining 2 

2 ee J 20. vil, 14. 1 
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$f abſolute a As the regal 1 1 among the Per- 
ſtans, yet was it, in ſome. meaſure, kept within 
bounds by the eftabliſhment of this council, appointed 


yrus, that the 


witho 
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number of aſſiſtants to himſelf, for the determination 
of fairs, would be any diſcredit to his own under- 
ſtanding : by which proceeding, he really ſhew'd a ſu- 
periority of genius which is very uncommon, and ſup- 
poſes a great fund of merit. For a prince of ſlender 
talents, and a narrow capacity, is generally full of him- 
ſelf; and the leſs underſtanding he has, the more ob- 
ſtinate and untractable he generally is. He thinks it 

want of reſpect, to offer to diſcover any thing to him 
which he does not perceive; and is affronted, if you 
ſeem to doubt that he, who is ſupreme in power, is not 
the fame in penetration and underſtanding. But Da- 
tius had a different way of thinking, and did nothing 
without counſel and advice: Worum faciebat cuncta 
con ſilio. 

ay, Darius, however abſolute he was, and 
how jealous foever he might be of his prerogative, did 
not think he derogated from either, when he inftituted 
that council; for the council did not at all interfere 
with the king s authority of ruling and commanding, 
which always reſides in the perſon of the prince, but 
was confin'd entirely to that of reaſon, which confiſted 
in communicating and imparting their knowledge and 
experience to the king, He was perſuaded, that the 
nobleſt character of ſovereign power, when it is pure, 
and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor de- 
viated from its end, is to * govern by the laws; to 
make them the rule of his will and deſire; and to think 
nothing allowable for him, which they prohibit." a 

In the third place, this council, which every where 
accompanied the king, was a perpetual ſtanding coun- 
eil, conſiſting of the greateſt men, and the beſt heads 
in che kingdom; who, under the direction of the ſoz 
vereign, and always with a dependency upon him, 
were in a manner the ſource of public k order, and the 
principle of all the wiſe regulations and tranſactions at 
bome and abroad. Upon this council the king diſ- 


Regimur à te, & ſubjecti tibi, {cd quemadmedum legibus, ſumus. 
Paneg. Traj. 
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charged himſelf of ſeveral weighty cares, which he clear 
muſt otherwiſe have been over-burden'd with; and by bitrat 
them he likewiſe executed whatever had been reſolved EB formi 
on. Twas by means of this ſtanding council, that the ſuch 
great maxims of the ſtate were preſerv'd ; the know- i quali. 

ledge of its true intereſt perpetuated ; affairs carried on 

with harmony and order; and innovations, errors, and 

overfights, prevented. For in a publick and general T. 
council things are diſcuſs'd by unſuſpected perſons ; all I 14 
the miniſters are mutual inſpectors of one another; all ſover 
their knowledge and experience in publick matters are ſtrinę 
united together; and they all become equally capable (faid 
of every part of the adminiſtration : becauſe, tho' as to | /houla 
the executive part, they move only in one particular them. 
ſphere of buſineſs ; yet they are oblig'd to inform them. to pu 
ſelves in all affairs relating to the publick, that they His d 
may be able to deliver their opinions in a judicious © them 
manner. they 
The fourth and laft reflection I have to make on lity, 
this head is, that we find it mention'd in ſcripture, powe 
that the perſons of which this council conſiſted, were MW the n 
throughly acquainted with the cuſtoms, laws, maxims, preſſi 
and rights of the kingdom, and | 
IT wo things, which, as the ſcriptures inform us, | B. 
were practiſed by the Perſians, might very much con- hand 
tribute to inſtru the king and his council in the me- ¶ polit: 
thods of governing with wiſdom and prudence. (f) The and « 
_ frft was, their having publick regiſters, wherein all | that 
the prince's edits and ordinances, all the privileges man 
granted to the people, and all the favours confer'd upon ther 
particular perſons, were enter'd and recorded. (g) The that: 
ſecond was, the annals of the kingdom, in which all and. 
the events of former reigns, all reſolutions taken, regu- | der 
lations. eſtabliſh'd, and ſervices done by any particular mon 
perſons, were exactly entered. Theſe annals were | lick | 
carefully preſerv'd, and frequently peruſed both by the | (5 
kings and the miniſters, that they might acquaint I. uſed 
themſelves with times paſt; might have a true and (b 
(f) 1 Ez v. 17. and vi. 2. (2) Ibid, iv. 15. and N I, 
875 clear 
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clear idea of the ſtate of the kingdom; avoid an ar- 
bitrary, unequal, uncertain conduct; maintain an uni- 
formity in the courſe of affairs; and in ſhort, acquire 
ſuch light from the peruſal of theſe books, as ſhould 
qualify them to govern the ſtate with wiſdom, 


Secr. III. The adminiſtration of juſtice, 


T2 be king, and to be judge, is but one and the 


. 
* 


ſame thing. The throne is a tribunal, and the 
ſovereign power is the higheſt authority for admini- 
ftring juſtice. God hath made you king over his people 


( (faid the queen of Sheba to Solomon) to the end that you 


ſhould judge them, and render juſtice and judgment unto 
them, God hath made every thing ſubject to princes, 
to put them into a condition of fearing none but him. 
His deſign, in making them independent, was to give 
them the more inviolable attachment to juſtice. That 
they might not excuſe themſelves on pretence of inabi- 
lity, or want of power, he has delegated his whole 
power unto them; he has made them maſters of all 
the means requiſite for the reſtraining injuſtice and op- 
preſſion, that iniquity ſhould tremble in their preſence, 
and be incapable of hurting any perſons whatſoever. 

But what is that juſtice which God hath put into the 
hands of kings, and whereof he hath made them de- 
poſitaries? Why, it is nothing elſe but order; and 
and order conſiſts in obſerving an univerſal equity, and 
that force do not uſurp the place of law; that one 
man's property be not expoſed to the violence of ano- 
ther; that the common band of ſociety be not broken; 
that artifice and fraud may not prevail over innocence 
and ſimplicity; that all things may reſt in peace un- 
der the protection of the laws; and the weakeſt a- 
mong the people may find his ſanctuary in the pub- 
lick authority. 

) We learn from Joſephus, that the kings of Perſia 


. Uſed to adminiſter juſtice in their own perſons. And 


(, Antiq. Judaic, I. I I. c. Jo - 
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*twas to qualify them for the due diſcharge of this duty, 
that care was taken to have them in ſtructed, from their 
tendereſt youth, in the knowledge of the laws of their 
country; and that in their publick ſchools, as we have 
already mention'd in the hiſtory of Cyrus, they were 
taught equity and juſtice, in the manner as rhetorick 
and philoſophy are taught in other places. | 
© "Theſe are the great and effential duties of the regal 
dignity. Indeed it is reaſonable, and abſolutely neceſ. 
ſary, that the prince be affiſted in the execution of 
that auguſt function, as he is in others: but to be aſ- 
ſifted; is not to be depriv'd, or diſpoſſeſs'd. He con- 
tinues judge, as long as he continues king. Tho' he 
communicates his authority, yet does he not reſign or 
divide it. Tis therefore abſolutely neceſſary for him 
to beſtow ſome time upon the flady of equity and 
Juſtice ; not that he need enter into the whole detail of 
_ Particular laws, but only acquaint himſelf with the 
principal rules and maxims of the law of his country, 
that he may be capable of doing juſtice, and of ſpeak- 
ing wiſely upon important points. For this reaſon, 
the kings of Perſia never aſcended the throne, till 
they had been for ſome time under the care and in- 
ſtruction of the Magi, who were to teach them that 
ſcience, whereof they were the only maſters and pro- 
feſſors, as well as of theology. | | 
Now fince to the ſovereign alone, is committed the 
right of adminiſtering juſtice; and that within his 
dominions there is no other power of adminiſtering 
it, than what is delegated by him ; how greatly does 
it behove him to take care into what hands he com- 
mits a part of ſo great a truſt ; to know whether thoſe 
he places ſo near the throne, are worthy to partake of 
ſuch a prerogative ; and induſtriouſly to keep all ſuch 
at a diſtance from it, as he judges unworthy ? We 
find that in Perſia, their kings were extremely careful 
to have juſtice rendered with integrity and impartiality. 
(i) One of their royal judges (for fo they call'd them) 
(% Herod, I. 5. c. 25, | 


having | 
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having ſuffer d himſelf to be corrupted by bribery, was 
condemn'd by 'Cambyſes to be put to death without 
mercy, and to have his ſkin put upon the ſeat where 
he had uſed: to fit and give judgment, and where his 
ſon, who ſucceeded him in his office, was to fit, that 
the very place, whence he gave judgment, ſhould re- 
mind him of his on duty. 11K 

(4) Their ordinary judges were taken out of the 
claſs of old men, into which none were admitted till 
the age of fifty years; ſo that a man could not exer- 
ciſe the office of a judge before that age, the Perſians 
being of opinion, that too much maturity could not 
| be required in an employment which diipoſed of the 
ſortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow-citizens, 
(9) Amongſt them, it was not lawful either for a 
private perſon to put any of his ſlaves to death, or 
for the prince to inflict capital puniſhment upon any 
of his ſubjects for the firſt offence; becauſe it might 
rather be conſfider'd as an effect of human weakneſs: 
and frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 
The Perſians thought it reaſonable to put the good 
as well as the evil, the merits of the offender as well 
as his demerits, into the ſcales of juſtice: nor was 
it juſt, in their opinion, that one ſingle crime ſhould 
ro- obliterate all the good actions a man had done during 

| his life. (m) Upon this principle it was, that Darius, 
he having condemned a judge to death for ſome prevari- 
his cation in his office, and afterwards calling to mind the 
ne important ſervices he had render'd both the ſtate and 
xs the royal family, revok'd the ſentence at the very mo- 
n- ment of its going to be executed, (n) and ac know- 
fe ledg'd, that he had pronounc'd it with more precipi- 
of tation than wiſdom. . 


ch But one important and eſſential rule which they ob- 

ſe ſerv'd in their judgments, was, in the firſt place, never 

ul to condemn any perſon without bringing his accuſer 

1 (%) Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1. p. 7. (79 Herod. I. 1. c. 137. 

1) (m) Herod. I. 7. c. 794. (.) Trovg, #5 ra x ur cpo A urg n 
ropa rip ipyarwirc; tn, dt. | | 
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to his face, and without giving him time, and all o- 
ther means neceſſary, for defending himſelf againſt 
the articles laid to his charge: and in the ſecond place, 
if the perſon accuſed was found innocent, to inflit 
the very ſame puniſhment upon the accuſer, as the o- 
ther was to, have ſuffer'd, had he been found guilty, 
(o) Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the juſt rigor 
which ought to be exerciſed on fuch occaſions. One 
of the king's favourites, ambitious of getting a place 
poſſeſſed by one of his beſt officers, endeavoured to 
make the king ſuſpe& the fidelity of that officer; and 
to that end, ſent informations to court full of calum- 
mes againſt him, perſuading himſelf that the king, 
from the great credit he had with his majeſty, would 
believe the thing upon his bare word, without farther 
examination, For fuch is the general character of ca- 
lumniators. They are afraid of evidence and light: 
they make it their buſineſs to ſhut out the innocent 
from all acceſs to the prince, and thereby put it out 
of their power to vindicate themſelves. The officer 
vas impriſon'd; but he-defir'd of the king, before he 
was condemn'd, that his cauſe might be heard, and 
his accuſers order'd to produce their evidence againſt 
him. The king did fo: and as there was no proof 
but the letters which his enemy had writ againſt him, 
he was clear'd, and his innocence fully juſtify'd by the 
three commiſſioners that ſat upon his trial; all the 


king's indignation fell upon the perfidious accuſer, 


who had thus attempted to abuſe the favour and con- 
fidence of his royal maſter. This prince, who was 
very wile, and knew that one of the true figns of a 
prudent. government, was to have the ſubjects ſtand 


more in fear of the * laws, than of informers, would 


have thought that to have acted otherwiſe than he did, 
would. have been a direct violation of the moſt com- 


<, Diodor, I. 1 5. p. 333—336. 
Non jam delatores, ſed letzes timentur, Plin, in Paneg, Traj. 


mon 


been diveſting the throne of the moſt noble privilege 


. cence and juſtice, againſt violence and calumny. 


fatal edict, which was calculated to exterminate tho 


tations and craftineſs, on the goodneſs of their princes, 


God, through whoſe goodneſs he and his anceſtors 
had attained to the throne. TRE 


(p) Efth. c. ii, &e. 
Princeps, qui delatores non caſtigat, irritat, Sueton. in vit. 
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mon rules of natural equity and humanity; it would 
have been opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, 
and revenge; it would have been expoſing the honeſt 
ſimplicity of good and faithful ſubjects to the cruel ma- 
lice of deteſtable informers, and arming theſe with the 
ſword of publick authority : in a word, it would have 


belonging to it, namely, of being a ſanctuary for inno- 


(p) There is upon record a ſtill more memorable 
example of firmneſs and love of juſtice, in another king 
of Perſia, before Artaxerxes; in him, I mean, whom 
the ſcripture calls Ahaſuerus, and who is thought to be 
the ſame as Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, from whom 
Haman had, by his earneſt ſollicitations, extorted that 


whole race of the Jews throughout the Perſian empire 
in one day, When God had, by the means of Eſther, 
opened his eyes, he made haſte to make amends for 
his fault, not only by revoking his edit, and inflict- 
ing an exemplary puniſhment upon the impoſtor who 
had deceiv'd him; but, which is more, by a publick 
acknowledgment of his error, which ſhould be a pat- 
tern to all ages, and to all princes, and teach them, 
that far from debaſing their dignity, or weakening 
their authority thereby, they procure them both the 
more reſpect. After declaring, that it is but too com- 
mon for calumniators to impoſe, by their miſrepreſen- 


whom their natural ſincerity induces to judge favour- 
ably of others; he is not aſhamed to acknowledge, 
that he had been ſo unhappy as to ſuffer himſelf to be 
prejudiced by ſuch means againſt the Jews, who were 
his faithful ſubjects, and the children of the moſt high 


* 
” 


Domit. fe Ye 
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(4) The Perſians were not only enemies of injuſtice, 
as we have now ſhewn ; but alſo abhorr'd lying, which 
always was deem'd amongſt, them as a mean and in- 
famous vice. What they eſteem'd moſt pitiful, next 
to lying, was to live upon truſt, or by borrowing. 
Such a kind of life ſeem'd to them idle, ignominious, 
ſervile, and the more deſpicable, becauſe it makes peo- 
| SECT. IV. Their care of the provinces. 
1 T ſeems to be no difficult matter to maintain good 
order in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the 
conduct of the magiſtrates and judges is nearly inſpect- 
ed; and the very ſight of the throne is capable of keep- 
ing the ſubjects in awe. The caſe is otherwiſe with 
reſpect to the provinces, where the diſtance from the 
ſovereign, and the hopes of impunity, may occaſion 
many miſdemeanors on the part of the magiſtrates and 
oflicers, as well as great licentiouſneſs and diſorder on 
that of the people. In this the Perſian policy exerted 
itſelf with the greateſt care; and, we may alſo ſay, 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. | | 
The Perſian empire was divided into * an hundred 
and twenty-ſeven governments, the governors whereof 
vere called ſatrapæ. Over them were appointed three 
Principal miniſters, who inſpeted their conduct, to 
whom they gave an account of all the affairs of their 
ſeveral provinces, and who were afterwards to make 
their report of the ſame to the king. It was Darius 
the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus, in the 
name of his uncle, Who put the government of the em- 
pire into this excellent method. Theſe ſatrapæ were, 
by the very deſign of their office, each in his reſpec- 
tive diſtrict, to have the ſame care and regard for the 
intereſts of the people, as ſor thoſe of the prince; for 
it was a maxim with Cyrus, that no difference ought 


; (2) | Herod. L 1. C. 138. 5 i 
Autbors differ about the number of governments or provinces, Xenoph, 

Cyrop. I. 8. p. 229, 232. IM) 
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tice, || to be admitted between theſe two intereſts, which are 


hich neceſſarily link'd together; ſince neither the people 
in- can be happy, unleſs the prince is powerful, and in a 


next condition to defend them; nor the prince truly power. 
Ing. ful, unleſs his people be happy. 
ous, Theſe ſatrapæ being the moſt conſiderable perſons in 


peo: the kingdom, Cyrus aſſign'd them certain funds and 
| revenues proportionable to their ſtation and the impor- 
tance of their employments, He was willing they 
ſhou'd live nobly in their reſpeCtive provinces, that 
they might gain the reſpect of the nobility and com- 
mon people within their juriſdiction ; and for that rea- 
ſon their retinue, their equipage, and their table, ſho.'d 
be anſwerable to their dignity, yet without exceeding 
the bounds of prudence and moderation, He himſelf 
was their mode] in this reſpect, as he deſired they 
ſhould be to all perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank within 
the extent of their authority : ſo that the fame order, 
which reign'd in the prince's court, might likewiſe 
proportionably be obſerv'd in the courts of the ſatrapæ, 
and in the noblemen's families, And to prevent, as 
far as poſſible, all abuſes, which might be made of fo 
extenſive an authority as that of the ſatrapæ, the king 
reſerv*d to himſelf alone the nomination of them, and 
cauſed the governors of places, the commanders of the 
troops, and other ſuch like officers, to depend imme- 
diately upon the prince himſelf ; from whom alone 

they were to receive their orders and inſtructions, that, 
if the ſatrapæ were inclin'd to abuſe their power, they 
might be ſenſible thoſe officers were ſo many overſeers 
and cenſors of their conduct. And to make this cor- 
| reſpondence, by letters, the more ſure and expeditious, 
the king caus'd poſt-houſes to be erected throughout all 

the empire, and appointed couriers, who travelPd night 

and day, and made wonderful diſpatch. But I ſhall 

ſpeak more particularly on this article at the end of 

this ſection, that I may not break in upon the mat- 


ter in hand, | 
LA 6 hnrian gs wh \ Not 
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Notwithſtanding all this, the care of the provinces 


was not entirely left to the ſatrapæ and governors : the 


king himſelf took cognizance of them in his own per- 
ſon, being perſuaded, that the governing only by o- 
thers, 1s but to govern by halves. An officer of the 
houſhold was order'd to repeat thefe words to the king 


every morning, when he wak'd: (r) Riſe, Sir, and 1 


think of diſcharging the duties, for which Oromaſdes has 
plac'd you upon the thrame. Oromaſdes was the princi- 
pal God, anciently worſhipp'd by the Perſians. A 
good prince, ſays. Plutarch in the account he gives of 
this cuſtom, has no occaſion for an officer to give him 
this daily admonition : his own heart, and the love 
he has for his people, are ſufficient monitors. 

(s) Fhe king of Perſia thought himſelf oblig'd, ac- 
cording to the antient cuſtom. eftabliſh'd in that coun- 
try, from time to time: perſonally, to viſit all the pro- 
vinces of his empire; being perſuaded, as Pliny ſays of 
Trajan, that the moſt ſolid glory, and the moſt ex- 
quiſite pleaſure, a good prince can enjoy, is from time 


to time to let the people ſee their common father; 


to ® reconcile the diſſenſions and mutual animoſities of 


rival cities; to calm commotions or ſeditions among 


the people, and that not ſo much by the dint of power 
. and ſeverity, as by reaſon and temper ; to prevent in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion in magiſtrates ; and cancel and 
reverſe whatever has been decreed againſt law and. 
equity: in a word, like a beneficent planet, to ſhed 
his ſalutary influences univerſally, or rather like a kind 
of divinity to be preſent every-where, to ſee, to hear, 
and know every thing, without rejecting any man's. 
petition or complaint. i 
When the king was not able to viſit the provinces 
(* ) Put. ad Princ. indoct. p. 780. | (s) Xenoph. in 
conom. p. 228, : 
_ *® Reeonciliare æmulas eivitates, velcciſſimi fideris more omnia in- 
tumenteſque populos non imperio viſere, omnia audire, & undecum- 
ma gis quam ratione compeſcere, que invccatum, ſtatim, velut nu- 
ir te rcedere iniquitatibus magiftra= men, adeſſe & adſiſtere. Pi, in 
tuum, infectumque reddere quic- Panegyr. Tray, 
quid fieri non oportuerit ; poſtrems _, 


himſclf, 
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ICES himſelf, he ſent, in his ſtead, ſome of the greateſt 


the men of the kingdom, ſuch as were the moſt eminent 
er- for wiſdom and virtue. Theſe perſons were generally 
o- call'd the eyes and ears of the prince, becauſe by their 
the means he ſaw and was inform'd of every thing. When 
ing theſe, or any other of his great miniſters, or the mem- 
nd bers of his council were ſaid to be the eyes and ears of 
"as the prince, it was at once an admonition to the king, 
ci- that he had his miniſters, as we have the organs of our 
A ſenſes, not that he ſhould lie ſtill and be idle, but act 
of by their means; and to the miniſters, that they ought 
m not to act for themſelves, but for the king their head, 


e and for the ad vantage of the whole body politick. 

The particular detail of affairs, which the king, or 
the commiſſioners appointed by him, enter'd into, is 
highly worthy of admiration, and ſhews how well 
they underſtood in thoſe days, wherein the wiſdom and 
ability of governors conſiſt. The attention of the king 
and his miniſters was not only employ'd upon great 
objects, as war, the revenue, juſtice and commeice z 
but matters of leſs importance, as the ſecurity and 
beauty of towns and cities, the conyenient habitation 
of the inhabitants, the reparations of high roads, bridges, 
cauſe-ways, the keeping of woods and foreſts from be- 
ing laid waſte and deſtroy'd, and above all, the im- 
provement of agriculture, and the encouraging and. 
promoting of all ſorts of trades, even to the Joweſt 

and meaneſt of handicraft employ ments; every thing, 
in ſhort came within the ſphere of their policy, and. 
was thought to deſerve their care and inſpection. And 
indeed, whatever belongs to the ſubjects, as well as the 
ſubjects themſelves, is a part of the truſt committed to 
the head of the commonwealth, and is entitled to his 
care, concern, and activity. His love for the common- 
weal is univerſal. * It extends itſelf to all matters, 
and takes in every thing: It is the ſupport of private 
perſons, as well as of the public. Every province, 
* Is, cui curæ ſunt univerſa, nullam non reip. partem tanquam ſui 
nutrit. Senec, lib. de Clem, e. 13. 
ever 
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every city, every family has a place in his heart and 
affections, Every thing in the kingdom has a relation 
to, and concerns him; every thing challenges his at- 
tention and regard. | 
(t) I have already faid, that agriculture was one of 
the main things, on which the Perſians beſtowed their 
care and attention. Indeed one of the: prince's firſt 
cares was, to make huſbandry Houriſh ; and thoſe ſa- 
trapæ, whoſe provinces were the beſt cultivated, had 
the moſt of his favour. And as there were offices 
erected for the regulation of the military part of the 
government; ſo were there likewiſe for the inſpecting 
their rural labours and ceconomy, For theſe two em- 
ployments had a near relation ; the buſineſs of the one 
being to guard the country, and the other to cultivate 
it, The prince protected both almoſt with the ſame 
degree of affection; becauſe both concur'd, and were 
equally neceſſary for the publick good. For if the 
lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and protec- 
tion of armies for their defence and ſecurity ; ſo neither 
can the ſoldiers on the other hand be fed and main- 
tain'd without the labour of the huſbandmen, who 
cultivate the ground. *T was with good reaſon there- 
fore, that the prince, fince it was impoſſible for him- 
ſelf to ſee into every thing, caus'd an exact account 
to be given him, how every province and canton was 
cultivated; that he might know, whether each country 
brought forth abundantly ſuch fruits, as it was capable 
of prcducing ; that he deſcended ſo far into thoſe parti- 
culars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the younger, as 
to inform himſelf, whether the private gardens of his 
ſubjects were well kept, and yielded plenty of fruit ; that 
he rewarded the ſuper-intendants and overſeers, whoſe 
provinces or cantons were the beſt cultivated, and 
puniſh'd the lazineſs and negligence of thoſe idle per- 
ſons, who did not labour and improve their grounds. 
Such a care as this is by no means unworthy of a king, fi 
- as it naturally tends to propagate riches and plenty * 
342 Xenoph, Oecon. p. 827—8 30. s 
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throughout his kingdom, and to beget a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry amongſt his ſubjects, which is the ſureſt means 
of preventing that encreaſe of drones and idle fellows, 
that are ſuch a burden upon the publick, and a diſ- 
honour to the ſtate. 

(2) Xenophon, in the next paſſage to this I have 


now Cited, puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is in- 


troduc'd as a ſpeaker therein, a very noble encomium 
upon agriculture, whigh he repreſents as the employ- 


ment in the world the moſt worthy of men's applica- 
tion, the moſt ancient, and the moſt ſuitable to their 


nature; as the common nurſe of perſons of all ages 

and conditions of life; as the ſource of health, ſtrength, 

plenty, riches, and a thouſand ſober delight: and ho- 
neſt pleaſures ; as the miſtreſs and ſchool of ſobriety, 

temperance, juſtice, religion; and in a word, of all 
kinds of virtues both civil and military. After which 
he relates the fine ſaying of Lyſander, the Lacedæ mo- 
nian, who, as he was walking at Sardis with the 
younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince's own mouth, 
that he himſelf had planted ſeveral of the trees he was 
looking at, made the following anſwer : that the world. 
had reaſon to extol the happineſs of Cyrus, whoſe vir- 
tue was as eminent as his fortune; and who, in the 
midſt of the greateſt affluence, folendor, and magnifi- 
cence, had yet preſerv'd a taſte ſo pure and ſo conform- 
able to right reaſon. (x) Cum Cyrus reſpondiſſet, Ego iſta 
ſum dimenſus, mei ſunt ordines, mea deſcriptio, multæ 
etiam iſtarum arborum med manu ſunt ſatæ: tum Ly- 
ſandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram, & nitorem corporis, 
ornatumgque Perſicum multo auro multiſque gemmis, dix- 
%, : * RECTE VERO TE, CYRE, BEATUM FE- 


RUNT, QUONIAM VIRTUTI TUR FORTUNA £29- 
JUNCTA EST. How much is it to be wiſh'd, that 


(a) Xenoph. Oecon. p. 830—833. (x) Cic. de ſenect. num. 59. 
* In the original Greek there is erstg. Theu art worthy, Core 
fill a a greater energy. Audi, of that bappineſs thou art poſſeſs d 


et anett, 6 2 Kops,  Fuduipuws £6= of 3 becauſe worth all affluence 
and pr ofperity thou art a Iſo VIYtUGUS. 
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our young nobility, who, in the time of peace, do 
not know how to employ themſelves, had the like 


taſte for planting and agriculture, which ſurely, aſter 


ſuch an example as that of Cyrus, ſhould be thought 

no diſhonour to their quality; eſpecially if they would 

conſider, that for feveral ages it was the conſtant em- 

ployment of the braveſt and moſt warlike people in 

the world ! The reader may eaſily perceive, that J 

mean the ancient Romans. 
| The invention of poſts and couriers. 


(501 promiſed to give fome account in this place of 


the invention of poſts and courierss This invention 
is aſcrib'd to Cyrus: nor indeed can I find any men- 
tion of ſuch an eſtabliſhment before his time, As the 
Perſian empire, after its laſt conqueſts, was of a vaſt 
extent, and Cyrus requir'd, that all his governors of 


_ provinces, and his chief commanders of his troops, 


ſhould write to him, and give an exact account of 
every thing that paſs'd in their ſeveral diſtricts and 
armies, in order to render that correſpondence the 
more ſure and expeditious, and to put himſelf into 
a condition of receiving ſpeedy intelligence of all oc- 
currences and affairs, and of ſending his orders there- 
upon with expedition, he caus'd poſt-houſes to be 
built, and meſſengers to be appointed in every pro- 
vince. Having computed how far a good horſe, with 
a briſk rider, could go in a day, without being ſpoil'd, 
he had ſtables built in proportion at equal diſtances 
from each other, and had them furniſh'd with horſes, 
and grooms to. take care of them. At each of theſe 
places he likewiſe appointed a poſt-maſter, to receive 
the packets from the couriers as they arriv'd, and give 
them. to others ; and to take the horſes that had per- 
form'd their ſtage, and to find freſh ones. Thus the 
poſt went continually night and day, with extraordinary 
ſpeed : nor did either rain or ſnow, heat or eold, or 


any inclemeney of the ſeaſon, interrupt its progreſs. 


Y Ken. Cyrop. I. 8. p. 232. 
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⁊) Herodotus ſpeaks of the ſame ſort of couriers in the 


reign of Xerxes. 
Theſe couriers were ca 
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lied in the Perſian language; 


Ay ſao *, The ſuperintendency of the poſts became a 
conſiderable employment. (a) Darius, the laſt king of the 
ancient Perſians, had it before he came to the crown. 


- Xenophon takes notice, that this. eſtabliſhment ſub- 


ſiſted in his time; which perfectly agrees with what is 
related in the book of Eſther, concerning the edict 
publiſh'd by Ahaſuerus in favour of the Jews: which 
edict was carried thro? that vaſt empire with a rapidity 
that would have been impoſſible, without theſe poſts 


erected by Cyrus. 


The world is juſtly furpriz'd to find, that this eſta- 
bliſhment of poſts and couriers, firſt invented in the 
eaſt by Cyrus, and continu'd for ſo many ages aſter- 
wards by his ſucceſſors, eſpecially conſidering the uſe- 
fulneſs of it to a government, ſhould never be imi- 


politicks, as the Greeks and the Romans. 
*'Tis more aſtoniſhing, that, where this invention 


tated in the weſt, particularly by people ſo expert in 


was put in execution, it was not farther improy'd,. 
and that the uſe of it was confin'd only ta affairs of 


ſtate, without conſidering the many advantages the 
publick might have reap'd from it, by facilitating a mu- 
tual correſpondence, as well as the buſineſs of mer- 
chants and tradeſmen of all kinds; by the expedition, 
it would have procur'd to the affairs of private perſons; 
the diſpatch of journeys, which requir'd haſte; the 
eaſy communication between families, cities and pro- 
vinces ; and by the ſafety and conveniency of remit- 
ting money from one country to another. Tis well 
known what difficulty people at a diſtance had then, 
and for many ages afterwards, to communicate any, 


a (Sz) Her. J. 8. Ca. 98. 


(a) Plut. I. 1. de fortun. Alex. p. 326 


& in vit. Alex. p. 674. ubi pro Ac cdl, legendum Acad. 


* "Avyſapo: is derived frem a 
eurd which in that language figni- 
Fes a ſerwice render d by compul- 
fon, 77 


Fis from tbence the Greeks 


borrow'd their verb pee, 
compellere, cogere: and tbe La- 
tins, angariare. According to Suidas 


they were likewiſe called a 


ſdendæ. 
news, 
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news, or to treat of affairs together; being oblig'd ei- 
ther to ſend a ſervant on purpoſe, which could not be 


done without great charge and loſs of time; or to wait 


for the departure of ſome other perſon, that was go- 
ing into the province, or country, whither they had 


letters to ſend; which method was liable to number- 
leſs diſappointments, accidents and delays. 

At preſent we enjoy this general conveniency at a 

ſmall expence; but we do not thoroughly conſider the 


advantage of it; the want whereof would make us fully 


ſenſible of our happineſs in this reſpect. France is in- 
debted for it to the univerſity of Paris, which I cannot 


forbear obſerving here: I hope the reader will excuſe 


the digreflion. The univerfity of Paris, being for- 
0 Os only one in the kingdom, and having great 


numbers of ſcholars reſorting to her from all parts of 


the kingdom, did, for their ſakes and conveniency, 


eftabliſh meſſengers, whoſe buſineſs was, not only to 
bring cloaths, filver and gold for the ſtudents, but 
likewiſe to carry bags of law-proceedings, informa- 


tions and inqueſts; to conduct all forts of perſons in- 


differently to, or from Paris, finding them both horſes 


and diet; as alſo to carry letters, parcels and packets 
for the publick, as well as the univerſity, 

In the univerſity-regiſters of the four nations, as 
they are calPd, of the faculty of arts, theſe meſſengers 
are often ſtil'd Numtii volantes, to ſignify the great 
ſpeed and diſpatch they were oblig'd to make. 

The ſtate then is indebted to the univerſity of Paris 
for the invention and eſtabliſhment of theſe meſſengers 
and letter-carriers. And it was at her own charge and 
expence that ſhe erected theſe offices; to the ſatisfac- 
tion both of our kings and the public. She has more- 
over mantain*d and ſupported them ſince the year 1 576, 
againſt all the various attempts of the farmers, which 
has coſt her immenſe ſums. For there never were any 
erdinary royal meſſengers, till Henry III. firſt eſta- 
bliſh*d them in the year 1576, by his edit of Novem- 
ber, appointing them.in the ſame cities as the 2 
44  -: ty 
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fity had theirs in, and granting them the ſame rights 
and privileges, as the kings, his predeceſſors, had 
ranted the meſſengers of the univerſity, y. 50 
The univerſity never had any other fund, or ſups 
port, than the profits ariſing from the poſt- office. And 
it is upon the foundation of the ſame revenue, that 


king Lewis XV, now on the throne, by his decree of 


the council of Rate, of the 14th of April 1719, and 
by his letters patent, bearing the ſame date, regiſter d 
in parliament and in the chamber ef accompts, has 
ordain'd, that in all the colleges of the faid univerſity 
the ſludents ſhall be taught gratis, and has to that end, 

for the time to come, appropriated to the univerſity 
an eight and twentieth part of the revenue arifing from 
the general leaſe or farm of the poſts and meſſengers of 
France : which eight and twentieth part amounted 
that year to the ſum of one hundred and n 
thouſand livres, or thereabouts *. | 

is not therefore without renſon;* that the univer- 

ſity, to whom this regulation has reftor'd a part of her 
ancient luſtre, reckons Lewis XV. as a kind of new 
founder, whoſe bounty has at length deliver'd her 
from the unhappy and ſhameful neceſſity of receiving 
wages for her labours; which in ſome meaſure diſho- 
nour'd the dignity of her profeſſion, as it was contrary 
to that noble, ifintereſted ſpirit, which becomes it. 
And indeed, the labour of maſters and profeſſors, who 
inſtruct others, ought not to be given for nothing : 
but neither ought it to be ſold. (5) Ner venire hoc bene- 


ficium Portet, nec perire. 


SET. V. Adminiſtration of the revenues. 


T HE prince is the ſword and buckler of the ſtate; 
by him is the peace and tranquillity thereof ſecur'd, 
But to — him for theſe ends, he has occaſion for 


arms, ſoldiers, arſenals, fortified towns, and ſhips: 


and all theſe things require great IO *Tis more- 


(5) Quintil. I. 12. c. 7. 
About $5001, ſterling, - . 
WW, 5 Over 
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over juſt and reaſonable, that the king have where- 


withal to ſupport the dignity of the crown, and the 
majeſty of empire; as alſo to procure reverence and 
reſpect to his perſon and authority. T heſe are the two 
principal reaſons, that have given occaſion for the ex- 
acting of tribute and impoſition of taxes. As the pub- 
lick advantage, and the neceſſity of defraying the ex- 
pences of the ſtate, have been the firſt cauſes of theſe 
burdens yz ſo ought they likewiſe to be the conſtant 
ſtandard of their uſe. Nor is there any thing in the 


world more juſt and reaſonable than ſuch impoſitions; 


fince every private perſon ought to think himſelf very 
happy, that he can purchaſe his peace and ſecurity at 
the expence of fo ſlender a contribution. 

(le) The revenues of the Perſian kings conſiſted partly 
in monies impos'd upon the people, and partly in their 
being furniſh'd with ſeveral of the products of the earth 
in kind; as corn, and other provilions, forage, horſes, 
camels, or whatever rarities each particular province 
afforded. (d) Strabo relates, that the ſatrapa of Arme- 


nia ſent regularly every year to the king of Perſia, his 


maſter, twenty thouſand young colts. By this we may 


form a judgment of the other levies in the ſeveral pro- 


vinces. But we are to conſider, that the tributes were 
only exacted from the conquer'd nations: for the na- 
tural ſubjects, that is, the Perſians, were exempt from 


all impoſitions. Nor was the cuſtom of impoſing taxes, 


and of determining the ſums each province was yearly 
to pay, introduc'd till the reign of Darius: at which 
time, the pecuniary impoſitions, as near as we can judge 
from the computation made by Herodotus, which is 
attended with great difficulties, amounted to near 
forty-four millions French money *. 

(e)] The place wherein was kept the publick treaſure, 


was call'd in the Perſian language Gaza. There were 


treaſures of this kind at Suſa, at Perſepolis, at Paſar- 
gada, at Damaſcus, and other cities. The gold and 


(e) Herod. I. 3. c. 89—97. (d) Lib. 1 1. p. 530» 


% Curt |. 3 c. 12, # About two millions ſterling. 
2 | | | ſilver 


call'd Stater aureus, becauſe the weight of it, like that 
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filver were there kept in ingots, and coin'd into money, 
according as the king had occaſion. The money 
chiefly uſed by the Perſians, was of gold; and call'd 
Daricus from the name of Darius, who firſt caus'd: 
them to be coin'd, with his image on one fide, and' 
an archer on the reverſe. The Daric is ſometimes alſo 


of the Attic Stater, was two drachms of gold, which 
were equivalent to twenty drachms of filver, and con- 
ſequently were worth ten livres of French money. 

(f) Beſides theſe tributes, which were paid in money, 
there was another contribution made in kind, by fur- 
niſhing victuals and proviſions for the king's table and 
houſhold, grain, forage, and other neceſſaries for the 
ſubſiſtence of his armies, and horſes for the remount- 
ing of his cavalry. This contribution was impos'd 
upon the ſix-ſcore ſatrapies, or provinces, each of them 
furniſhing ſuch a part as they were ſeverally tax'd at, 
Herodotus obſerves, that the province of Babylon, the 
largeſt and wealthieſt of them all, did alone furniſh the 
whole contribution for the ſpace of four months, and 
conſequently bore a third part of the burden of the 
whole impoſition, whilſt all the reſt cf Aſia together 
did but contribute the other two thirds. 

By what has been already faid on this ſubject, we 
ſee the kings of Perſia did not exact all their taxes and 
impoſitions in money, but were content to levy a part 
of them in money, and to take the reſt in ſuch pro- 
ducts and commodities as the ſeveral provinces afford- 
ed: which is a proof of the great wiſdom, modera- 
tion, and humanity of the Perſian government. With- 
out doubt they had obſerv'd, how difficult it often is 
for the people, eſpecially in countries at a diſtance from 
commerce, to convert their goods into money without 
ſuffering great loſſes ; whereas nothing can tend fo 
much to the rendering of taxes eaſy, and to ſhelter 

(J) Her. I. 3. c. 91-97. & I. 1. c. 192. 7 1 0 

* Darius the Mede, otherwiſe hawe been the firſt who. caus d this 
talPd Cyaxares, is ſgpos d to money to be coin d. | 

| the 
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the Fg * vexation and trouble, as well as ex- 
pence, as the taking in payment from each country 
ſuch fruits and commodities as that country produceth ; 
by which means the contribution: becomes. eaſ. Vn natu- 
ral, and e quitable. wy 

(e) There were likewiſe certain cantons alſign'd wad 
ſet apart for the maintaining of the queen's toilet and 
wardrobe ; one for her girdle, another for her veil, 
and ſo on for the reſt of her veſtments: and theſe 
cantons, which were of a great extent, ſince one of 
them. contain'd as much ground as a man could walk 
over in a day; theſe cantons, I ſay, took their names 
from the particular uſe, or part of the garments to 
which they were appropriated z ; and were accordingly 
call'd, one the queen's girdle, another the queen's veil, 
and ſo on. In Plato's time, the ſame cuſtom con- 
tinued among the Perſians. x 


(>) The way of the king's giving nds; in thoſe 
days to ſuch perſons as he had a mind to gratify, was 


exactly like what I have obſerv'd concerning the queen, 
We read, that the king of Perſia aſſign'd the revenue 
of four cities to Themiſtocles; one of which was to 
ſupply him with wine, another with bread, the third 
with meats for his table, and the fourth with Hin cloaths 


and furniture. (i) Before that time, Cyrus had acted in . 


the ſame manner with Pytharchus of Cyzicus, for 
whom he had a particular conſideration, and to whom 
he gave the revenue of ſeven cities. In following times, 
we And many inſtances of a like nature. 


AR TIC L E 1. 
Of their war. 


TH E people of Aſia in general were naturally of 
a warlike diſpoſition, and did not want courage; 

but in time they all grew effeminate through luxury 
and pleaſure, When I ſay all, I muſt be underſtood 
My 1 N 123. (5) Plut. in n p. 127. 
f to 


ing of good ſoldiers. But the good education which 
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to except the Perſians, who even before Cyrus, as well 
as in his reign, had the reputation of being a people of 
a very military genius. The ſituation of their coun- 
try, which is rugged and mountainous, might be one 
reaſon of their hard and frugal manner of living; 
which is a thing of no little importance for the form- 


the Perſians gave their youth, was the chief cauſe of 
the courage and martial ſpirit of that people. IJ 

With reſpect therefore to the manners, and parti- 
cularly to the article which I am now treating of, we 
muſt make ſome diſtinction between the different na- 
tions of Aſia. So that in the following account of 
military affairs, what perfection and excellence you 
find in the rules and principles of war, is to be applied 
only to the Perſtans, as they were in Cyrus's reign : 
the reſt belongs to the other nations of Aſia, the Affy- 
rians, Baby lonians, Medes, Lydians, and to the Per- 
ſians Jikewife after — had degenerated from their an- 
tient valour, which happen'd not long aſter Cyrus, 
as will be ſhewn in the ſequel, 71 | 

I. Their entrance into the ſervice, er into military 

(t) The Perſians were train'd up to the ſervice from 
their tender years, by' paſſing through different exer- 
ciſes. Generally ſpeaking, they ſerv'd in the armies, 
from the age of twenty to fifty years. And whether 
they were in peace or war, they always wore ſwords, 
as our gentlemen do, which was never practis'd among 
the Greeks or the Romans. They were oblig'd to liſt 
themſelves at the time appointed; and it was eſteem'd 
a crime to deſire to be difpens'd with in that reſpect, 
as will be ſeen hereafter, by the cruel treatment given 
by Darius and Xerxes (/) to two young noblemen, 
whoſe fathers had deſired, as a favour, that their ſons 


() Strab. I. 15. p. 734. Am. Mar. J. 23. ſub finem, (7) Herod, 


L 4. & 6. Sen. de ira, I. 3. c. 16. & 17. i 
might 
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might be permitted to ſtay at home, ſor a comfort to 
them in their old age. 

n Herodotus ſpeaks of a body of troops appointed 
to be the king's guard, which were called immortal, 
becauſe this body, which conſiſted of ten thouſand, 
perpetually ſubſiſted, and was always complete: for as 
ſoon as any of the men died, another was immediate- 
ly put into his place. The eftabliſhment of this body 
probably began with the ten thouſund men ſent for 
by Cyrus out of Perſia to be his guard. They were 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other troops by the richneſs 
of their armour, and ſtill more by their ſingular cou- 
rage. (u) Quintus Curtius , mentions alſo this body 
of men, and another body beſides, conſiſting of fifteen 
thouſand, deſign'd in like manner to be a guard to the 
king's perſon: the latter were call'd Doryphori, or the 
Lancers. — | 
CCC dds. OT MONT. | 
The ordinary arms of the Perſians were a ſabre, or 
ſcymitar, acinaces, as tis call'd in Latin; a kind of 
dagger, which hung in their belt on the right ſide; a 
javelin, or half-pike, having a ſharp-pointed iron at 
the end. . 1 af Nd 

It ſeems that they carry'd two javelins, or lances, 
one to fling, and the other to fight with. They made 
great uſe of the bow, and of the quiver in which they 
carry'd their arrows. The fling was not unknown 
amongſt them; but they did not ſet much value upon it. 
It appears from ſeveral paſſages in antient authors, 
that the Perſians wore no helmets, but only their com- 
mon caps, which they call'd tiara's : this is particular- 
ly ſaid of Cyrus the younger, (o) and of his army. 
And yet the ſame authors, in other places, make men- 
tion of their helmets ; from whence we muſt conclude, 
that their cuſtom had chang'd according to the times. 
The foot for the moſt part wore cuiraſſes made of 
braſs, which were ſo artificially fitted to their bodies, 

m) L. 7. c. $3, n) L. 3. , 
55.1 4 4 4 (2) L. 3. c. 3 (e) De exped 

that 


& + ) Xen, Cyr, I, 6. p-. 152. 
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that they were no impediment to the motion and agi- 
lity of their limbs; no more than the vambraces, or 
other pieces of armour, which cover'd the arms, thighs 
and legs of the horſe-men. Their horſes themſelves - 
for the moſt part had their faces, breaſts, and flanks 
cover d with braſs. Theſe were what are call'd equz 


cataphracti, barbed horſes. 


Authors differ very much about the form and faſhion 


of their ſhields. At firſt they made uſe of very ſmall 


and light ones; made only of twigs of ofier, gerra. 
But it appears from ſeveral paſſages, that they had alſo 
ſhields of braſs, which were of a great length. 
We have already obſerv'd, that in the firſt ages the 
light-arm*d ſoldiers, that is, the archers, flingers, &c. 
compoſed the bulk of the armies amongſt the Perſians 
and Medes. Cyrus, who had found by experience, 
that ſuch troops were only fit for ſkirmiſhing, or 
fighting at a diſtance, and who thought it moſt ad- 


vantagious to come directly to cloſe fight; he, I ſay, 


for theſe reaſons, made a change in his army, and re- 
duc'd thoſe light-arm'd troops to a very few, arming 
the far greater number at all points, like the reſt of the 
army. | 
. III. Chariots arm'd with ſcythes. 1 

() Cyrus introduc'd a conſiderable change likewiſe 
with reſpect to the chariots of war. Theſe had been 


In uſe a long while before his time, as appears both 


from Homer and the ſacred writings. Theſe chariots 
had only two wheels, and were generally drawn by 
four horſes a-breaſt, with two men in each; one of 


diſtinguiſhed birth and valour, who fought, and the 


other only for driving the chariot. Cyrus thought 
this method, which was very expenſive, was but of 
little ſervice ; ſince for the equipping of three hun- 
dred chariots, were required twelve hundred horſes 


and fix hundred men, of which there were but 
three hundred who really fought, the other three 
hundred, tho' all men of merit and diſtinction, and 


capable of doing great ſervice, if otherwiſe employ'd, 


ſerving 


| 
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ſerving 4 as charioteers, or drivers. To remedy 
this inconvenience, he alter'd the form of the chariots, 
and doubled the number of the fighting · men that rode 


in them, by putting the drivers into a condition to 
| fight, as well as the others. 


He caus'd the wheels of the chariots to be made 
ſtronger, that they ſhould. not be ſo eaſily broken; 
and their axle-trzes to be made longer, to make them 


the more firm and ſteady. 


long, and plac'd horizontally ; and caus'd other ſcythes 


to be fix 4 under the ſame axle-tree with their edges 


turn'd to the ground, that they might cut in pieces 
men, - or horſes, or whatever the impetuous violence of 
the chariots ſhould overturn. (4) It appears from ſe- 
veral paſſages in authors, that in after-times, beſides 
all this, they added two long iron- ſpikes at the end of 
the pole, in order to pierce whatever came in the 
way; and that they arm'd the hinder part of the 
chatiot with ſeveral rows of ſharp knives to hinder * 
one from mounting behind. 
Theſe chariots were in uſe for many ages in all 
the eaſtern countries. They were look'd upon as 
the principal ſtrength of the armies, as the moſt cer- 
tain cauſes of the victory, and as an apparatus the 
moſt capable of all other to ſtrike the n with con- 
ſternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improv'd, the 

people found the inconveniencies.of them, and at length 


2 them aſide. For to reap any advantage from them, 


it was neceſlary to fight in vaſt large plains, where 
the ſoil was very even, and where _ were no rivu- 


lets, gutters, woods, nor vineyards. 
- In after-times ſeveral methods were . to ren- 
der theſe chariots abſolutely uſeleſs. 
to cut a ditch in their way, which immediately ftop'd 
their courſe. 


(r) It was enough 


Sometimes an able and experienc'd ge- 


neral, as Eumenes in the battle which Scipio fought 
(9) Liv. I. 37. n. 41. 


(*) Liv. I. 37. n. 41, | 
e 3 with 


| At each end of the axle- 
tree he caus'd ſcythes to be faſten'd that were three foot 
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Lich Antiochus, would attack the chariots with a den 


tachment of flingers, archers and ſpearmen, who 


e themſelves on all ſides, would pour ſuch 4a 


ſtorm of ſtones, arrows and lances upon them, and at 
the ſame time fall a ſhouting ſo loud with the whole 


army, that they terrify'd the horſes of the chariots, 


and occaſion'd ſuch a diſorder and confuſion among 
them, as often made them turn about and run foul 
upon their own forces. (s) At other times they would 
render the chariots ineffectual and unactive, only by 
marching over the ſpace, which ſeparated the two ar- 


mies, with an extraordinary ſwiftneſs, and advancing 


ſuddenly upon the enemy. For the ſtrength and exe- 


cution of the chariots proceeded from the length of 


their .courſe, which was what gave that impetuoſity 


and rapidity to their motion, without which they were 
but very feeble and inſignificant. Tt was after this 
manner, that: the Romans under Sylla, at the battle of 
Chæronea, defeated and put to flight the enemy's cha- 


nots by raiſing loud peals of laughter, as if they had 


been at the games of the Circus, and by crying out, 


that they ſhould ſend more. 
IV. Their diſcipline in peace as ab. ll as war. 
/ Nothing can be- imagin'd more perfect, than the 


diſcipline and good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, 
whether in peace or war. 


The methods uſed by that great prince, as is fully 


related in Xenophon's Cyropædia, in order to form his 


troops by frequent exerciſes, to inure them to fatigue 
by keeping them continually breathing and employed 
in laborious works, to prepare them for real battles 
by mock engagements, to fire them with courage and 
reſolution by exhortations, praiſes and rewards : all this, 


I fay, is a perfect model forall who have the command 


of troops, to which, generally ſpeaking, peace and 
tranquillity become extremely pernicious: for a relaxa- 
tion of diſcipline, which uſually enſues, enervates the 


vigour of the ſoldiers ; and their inaction blunts that 


N Plut. in Syl. p. 463. 
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edge of courage, which the motion of armies, and 


the approach of enemies, infinitely ſharpen and excite, 


* A wiſe preſcience of the future ought to make us pre- 


pare in time of peace whatever will be needful in time 


of war. Eves: 1 | 
W henever the Perſian armies march'd, every thing 
was order'd and carry'd on with as much regularity 
and exactneſs, as on a day of battle; not a ſoldier or 
officer daring to quit his rank, or remove. from the 
colours, It was the cuſtom amongſt all Aſiatics, 
whenever they encamp'd, tho' but for a day or a 
night, to have their camp ſurrounded with pretty deep 
ditches, This they did to prevent being ſurpriz'd by 


the enemy, and that they might not be forc'd to en- 


gage againſt their inclinations. (f) They uſually con- 
tented themſelves with covering their camp with a 
bank of earth dug out of theſe ditches ; tho' ſome- 
times they fortified them with good paliſado's, and 
long ſtakes driven into the ground. 1E 
By what has been ſaid of their diſcipline in time of 
peace, and of their manner of marching and encamp- 
ing their armies, we may judge of their exactneſs on 
a day of battle. Nothing can be more wonderful than 
the accounts we have of it in ſeveral parts of the 
Cyropædia. No ſingle family can be better regulated, 
or pay a more ſpeedy and exact obedience to the firſt 
ſignal, than the whole army of Cyrus. He had long 
accuſtom'd them to that prompt obedience, on which 
the ſucceſs of all enterprizes depends. For what avaals 
the beſt head in the world, if the arms do not act con- 
formably, and follow its directions? At firſt he had 
uſed ſome ſeverity, which is neceſſary in the begin- 
ning, in order to eſtabliſh a good diſcipline: but this 
ſeverity was always accompany'd with reaſon, and 
temper'd with kindneſs. The example of their f leader, 
(e) Diod. 1. 1. p. 24, 25. Tr | 
5 —— Metuenſque futuri, 
In pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit idonea bello. Hor. Satyr. 2. I. 2: 
+ Dux, cultu levi, capite in- latium invalidis, exemplum omni 
tocto, in agmine, in laboribus fre- bus oſtendere. Tacit. Annal. J. 13. 
ques adeſſe ; laudem ſtrenuis, ſo- c. 35» . | 
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who was the firſt upon all duty, gave weight and au- 
thority to his diſcourſe, and ſoften'd the rigour of his 
commands, The unalterable rule he laid down to 
himſelf, of granting nothing but to merit only, and of 
refuſing every thing to favour, was a ſure means of 
keeping all the officers attach'd to their duty, and of 


making them perpetually vigilant and careful. * For 


there is nothing more diſcouraging to perſons of that 
profeſſion, even to thoſe who love their prince and 
their country, than to ſee the rewards, to which the 
dangers they have undergone, and the blood they have 
ſpilt, entitle them, conferr'd upon others. Cyrus had 


the art of inſpiring his common ſoldiers even with a 


zeal for diſcipline and order, by firſt inſpiring them 
with a love for their country, for their honour, and 
their fellow-citizens ; and above all, by endearing him- 
ſelf to them, by his bounty and liberality. "Theſe are 
the true methods of eſtabliſhing and ſupporting military 
diſcipline in its full force and vigour, 

V. Their order of battle. 

As there were but very few fortify'd places in Cy- 
rus's time, all their wars were little elſe but field expe- 
ditions : for which reaſon that wiſe prince found out 
by his own reflection and experience, that nothing 
contributed more to victory, than a numerous and 
good cavalry ; and that the gaining of one ſingle pitch'd. 
battle was often attended with the conqueſt of a whole 
kingdom. Accordingly we ſee, that having found the 
Perſian army entirely deſtitute of that important and 
neceſſary ſuccour, he turn'd all his thoughts towards 
remedying that defect; and ſo far ſucceeded by his 
. application and activity, as to form a body of 
Perſian cavalry, which became ſuperior to that of his 
enemies, in goodneſs at leaſt, if not in number. (7 
There were ſeveral breeds of horſes in Perſia and Me- 
dia: but in the latter province, thoſe of a place, ca.'d 


(u) Herod. I. 7. c. 40. Strab. I. 11. p. 540. 

Cecidiſſe in irritum labores, ſi tur, qui periculis non affuetunt. 
Tat it. Wifh lib. 3. cap. 53. | 
2 | Niſea, 
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Niſea, were the moſt eſteem'd ; atid twas from thence 
the king's ſtable was furni{h'd. We ſhall now examine 
what uſe they made of their e and infantry. 
The celebrated battle of Th ræa may ſerve to 
give us a juſt notion of the tactics of the ancients in 
the days of Cyrus, and to ſhew how far their abilit 
extended either in the uſe of arms, or the diſpoſition of 


armies. 


They knew, that the moſt advantageous order of 
battle was to place the infantry in the center, and the 
cavalry, which conſiſted chiefly of the cuiraffiers, on 
the two wings of the army, By this diſpoſition the 
flanks of the foot were cover'd, and the horſe were at 
liberty to act and extend themſelves as occaſion ſhould 
require. 


=» 2% * BB £9 


firſt line of foot bey arm'd, * twelve men deep, 
who, on the firſt onſet, made uſe of the half. -Pike 
and afterwards, when the fronts of the two armies 
came cloſe together, engag d the enemy body to body 
with their ſwords, or ſcymitar s. 
The ſecond. line conſiſted of ſuch men as were lightly 
arm'd, whoſe manner of fighting was to fling their 
javelins over the heads of the firſt. Theſe javelins were 
made of a heavy wood, were pointed with iron, and 
were flung with great violence. The deſign of them 
was to put the enemy into diſorder, before they came 
to cloſe fight. 

The third line conſiſted of archers, whoſe bows be- 
ing bent with the utmoſt force, carried their arrows 
over the heads of the two preceding lines, and ex- 

tremely annoy'd the enemy. Theſe archers were ſome- 

times mixed with lingers, who flung great ſtones with 

* Before Cyras's time it was 27 t2venty-four men, 

a ter- 
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a terrible force: but, in after-time, the Rhodians, in- 
ſtead of ſtones, made uſe of leaden-bullets, which the 
flings carried a great deal farther. 

A fourth line, form'd of men in the ſame manner 
as thoſe of the firſt, formed the rear of the main body. 
This line was intended for the ſupport of the others, 


and to keep them to their duty, in caſe they gave way. 


It ſerv'd likewiſe for a rear-guard, and a body of re- 
ſerve to repulſe the enemy, if they ſhould happen to 
penetrate ſo far. 

They had beſides moving towers, carried upon huge 
waggons, drawn by ſixteen oxen each, in which were 
twenty men, whoſe buſineſs was to diſcharge ſtones 
and javelins, Theſe were plac'd! in the rear of the 
whole army behind the body of reſerve, and ſerv'd to 
ſupport their troops, when they were driven by the 
enemy; and to favour their rallying when in diſorder. 

'T hey made great uſe too of their chariots arm'd with 
ſcythes, as we have already obſerv'd. Theſe they ge- 
nerally plac'd in the front of the battle, and ſome of 
them at certain times upon the flanks of the army ; 
or, when they had any reaſon to fear their being ſur- 
rounded. 

Thus far, and not much farther, did the ancients 
carry their knowledge in the military art with reſpect 
to their battles and engagements. But we do not find 
they had any ſkill in chuſing advantageous poſts, in 
ſeaſonably poſſeſſing themſelves of a favourable country, 
of bringing the war into a cloſe one; of making uſe of 
defiles and narrow paſſes, either to moleſt the enemy 
in their march, or to cover themſelves from their at- 
tac ks; z of laying artful ambuſcades; of protracting a 
campaign to a great length by wiſe delays; of not ſuf- 
fering a ſuperior enemy to force them to a deciſive ac- 
tion, and of reducing him to the neceſſity of preying 
upon himſelf through the want of forage and proviſions. 
Neither do we ſee, that they had much regard to the 
defending of their right and left with rivers, marſhes, 


or mountains; and by that means to make the front of 


M 3 a ſmaller 
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a ſmaller army equal to that of another much more nu- A. 
merous; and to put it out of the enemy 8 power to their 
ſurround or flank them. whic 


Yet in Cyrus's firſt campaign al the Armeni. again 
ans, and afterwards againſt the Baby lonians, there I of ſc 
ſeems to have been ſome beginnings and a kind of wa 
eſſays of this art; but they were not improv'd, or F 
carried to any degree of perfection in thoſe days. Time, 
reflection and experience made the great commanders 
in after-ages acquainted with theſe precautions and ſub. 

tleties of war: and we have already ſhewn, in the 
wars of the Carthaginians, what uſe Hannibal, Fabiug, 
Scipio,and other generals of both nations made of them. 
VI. Their manner of attacking and defending ſtrong 
places; 

The ancients both devis'd and executed all that 
could be expected from the nature of the arms known 
in their days, as alſo from the force and the variety of 
engines then in uſe, either for zetae ing or defending 
fortify'd us | 

. Ther way of attacking places. 

The firſt method of attacking a place was by block- 
ade. They inveſted the town with a wall built quite 
round it, and in which, at proper diſtances, were made 
redoubts and places of arms: and between the wall and 
the town they dug a deep trench, which they ſtrongly 
fenc'd with palliſado's, to hinder the beſieged from 
going out, as well as to prevent ſuccours or proviſi- 
ons from being brought in. In this manner they waited 
till famine did what they could not effect by force or puſ] 
art. From hence proceeded the length of the ſieges wet 
related by the antients; as that of * Troy, which am 
laſted ten years; that of Azoth by Pſammeticus, which oth 
laſted twenty; that of Nineveh, where we find dar-  _ * 
danapalus defended himſelf for the ſpace of ſeven. And 
Cyrus might have lain a long time before Babyton, 


ow they had laid in a ſtock of proviſions for twenty on 
years, if he had not uſed a different method for taking it. he: 


'® Homer makes no mentien of the ram, er any warlile engine, ent 
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found blockades extremely tedious from 


their duration, they invented the męthod of ſcaling, 
which was done by raiſing a great number of ladders 
againſt the walls, by means whereof a great many files 
of ſoldiers might climb up together, and force their 


"Ty 


in. 


o render this method of ſcaling impraQicable, or 
at leaſt ineffectual, they made the walls of their city ex- 
tremely high, and the towers, wherewith they were 
flank' d, ſtill conſiderably higher, that the ladders of 
the beſiegers might not be able to reach the top of 
them. This obliged them to find out ſome other way 
of getting to the top of ramparts : and this was building 
moving towers of wood, {till higher than the walls, 
and by approaching them with thoſe wooden towers. 
On the top of theſe towers, which form'd a kind of 


platform, was plac'd a competent number of ſoldiers, 


who, with darts and arrows, and the aſſiſtance of their 
baliſte and catapultæ, ſcowr'd the ramparts, and 
clear'd them of the defenders: and then from a lower 
ſtage of the tower, they let down a kind of draw- 


ſoldiers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely ſhorten'd the 
length of their ſieges, was that of the battering-ram, 
by which they made breaches in the walls, and open'd 


themſelves a paſſage into the places beſieg'd. 


bridge, which refted upon the wall, and gave the 


T his 


battering-ram was a vaſt thick beam of timber, with a 
ſtrong head of iron or braſs at the end of it: which was 
puſh'd with the utmoſt force againſt the walls, 


T here 


were ſeveral kinds of them ; but I ſhgll give a more 


ample and particular account of theſe, as well as of 
other warlike engines, in another place. 


They had ſtill a fourth method of attacking places, 
which was, that of ſapping and undermining ; and this 


was done two different ways : that is, either to carry 
on a ſubterranean path quite under the walls, into the 


M 4 


heart of the city, and ſo open themſelves a paſſage and 
entrance into it; or elſe, after they had ſap'd the foun- 


dation 
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cation of the wall, and put ſupporters under it, to fill the 
ſpace with all ſorts. of, combuſtible matter, and then to 
tet that matter on fire, in order to burn down the ſup- 


porters, calcine the materials of the wall, and throw 


down part of it. t e £1 
2. Their manner of defending places. 

With reſpect to the fortifying and. defending of 
towns, the ancients made uſe of all the fundamental 
principles and eſſential rules, now practis'd in the art 
of fortification, They had the method of overflowing 
the country round about, to hinder the enemy's ap- 
proaching the town; they made their ditches deep, 
and of a ſteep aſcent, and fenc'd them round with pa- 
lifado's, to make the enemy's aſcent or deſcent the 


more difficult; they made their ramparts very thick, 


and fenc'd them with ſtone, or brick-work, that the 
battering-ram ſhould not be able to demoliſh them; 


and very high, that the ſcaling of them ſhould be e- 


qually impracticable; they had their projecting towers, 
trom whence our modern baſtions deriv'd their origin, 
for the flanking of the courtains,, the .ingenious inven- 
tion of different machines for the ſhooting of arrows, 
throwing of darts and lances, and hurling of great 
ſtones with vaſt force and violence ; their parapets and 
battlements in the walls for the ſoldiers ſecurity, and 
their cover'd galleries, which went quite round the 
walls, and ſerv'd as ſubterraneous - paſſages ; their in- 
trenchments behind the breaches, and necks of the 
towers ; they made. their fallies too, in order to de- 
ſtroy the works of the beſiegers, and to ſet their en- 
gines on fire; as allo their countermines to defeat the 
mines of the a. and laſtly, they built citadels, as 
places of retreat in caſe of extremity, to ſerve as the 
laſt reſource to a garriſon upon the point of being forc'd, 
and to make the taking of the town of no effect, or 


- atleaſt to obtain a more advantageous capitulation, All 


theſe methods of defending places againſt thoſe that be- 
ſieg d them, were known in the art of fortification, 
as it was practis'd among the ancients; and they * 

; | the 
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the very ſame as are now in uſe among the moderns, 
allowing for ſuch alteration as the difference of arms 
has occaſion'd. 5 | W 

I thought it neceſſary to enter into this detail, in 
order to give the reader an idea of the ancient manner 
of defending fortity*d towns ; as alſo to remove a pre- 


judice which prevails among many of the moderns, 


who imagine, that, becauſe 'new names are now given 
to the ſame things, the things themſelves are therefore 
different in nature and principle. Since the invention 
of gun-powder, cannon indeed have been ſubſtituted in 
the place of the battering-ram; and muſket-ſhot in the 
room of baliſtæ, catapultæ, ſcorpions, javelins, ſlings 
and arrows. But does it therefore follow, that any of 
the fundamental rules of fortification are chang'd? By 
no means. The ancients made as much of the ſolidity 
of bodies, and the mechanick powers of motion, as art 
and ingenuity would admit. . 8 

VII. The condition of the Perſian forces after Cyrus's | 

lime. 

T have already obſerv'd, more than once, that we 
muſt not judge of the merit and courage of the Per- 
ſtan troops at all times, by what we ſee of them in 
Cyrus's reign. I ſhall conclude this article of war with 
a judicious reflection made by Monſieur Boſſuet, biſhop 
of Meaux, on that ſubject, He obſerves, that, after 
the death of that prince, the Perſians, generally ſpeak- 
ing, were ignorant of the great advantages that reſult 
from ſeverity, order, or diſcipline ; from the drawing 
up of an army; their order in marching and encamp- 
ing; and that happineſs of conduct which moves thoſe 
great bodies without diſorder or confuſion, Full of a 
vain oſtentation of their power and greatneſs; and re- 
lying more upon ſtrength than prudence, upon the 
number rather than the choice of their troops, they 
thought they had done all that was neceſſary, when 
they had drawn together immenſe numbers of people, 
Who fought indeed with reſolution enough, but without 
order, and who found themſelves incumber'd with the 
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vaſt multitudes of uſeleſs perſons, in the retinue of the 


king and his chief officers. For to ſuch an height was 


their luxury grown, that they would needs have the 


ſame magnificence, and enjoy the fame pleaſures and 
delights in the army, as in the king's court : ſo that in 
their wars the kings marched accompanied with their 
wives, their concubines, and all their eunuchs; Their 
filver and gold plate, and all their rich furniture, were 
carried after them in prodigious quantities; and, in 
ſhort, all the equipage and utenſils ſo voluptuous a life 
requires. An army compoſed in this manner, and al- 
ready clo with the exceſſive number of troops, had 
the additional load of vaſt multitudes of ſuch as did not 
fight. In this confuſton, the troops could not act in 
concert : their orders never reach'd them in time ; and 
in action every thing went on at random, as it were, 
without the poſſibility of any commander's preventing 
diſorder. Add to this, the neceflity they were under 
of finiſhing an expedition quickly, and of paſſing into 
an enemy's country with great rapidity; becauſe ſuch 
a vaſt body of people, greedy not only of the necefſa- 
ries of life, but of ſuch things alſo as were requiſite for 
luxury and pleaſure, conſumed all that could be met 
with in a very ſhort time; nor indeed is it eaſy to com- 
prehend from whence they could procure ſubſiſtence. 
But with all this vaſt train, the Perſians aſtoniſhed 


thoſe nations that were as unexpert in military affairs' 


as themſelves; and many of thoſe that were better 
vers d therein, were yet overcome by them, being ei- 
ther weaken'd or diſtreſs'd by their own diviſions, or 
_ overpower'd by their enemy's numbers. And by this 
means Egypt, as proud as ſhe was of her antiquity, 
her wiſe inſtitutions, and the conqueſts of her Seſoſtris, 
became ſubje to the Perſians. Nor was it difficult 
for them to conquer the leſſer Aſia, and ſuch. Greek 
colonies as the luxury of Aſia had corrupted. But 


when they came to engage with Greece itſelf, they 


ſound what they had never met with before, regular 
and well - diſciplin'd troops, fkilful and ex perienc'd com- 
nan lers, 


() In Timæo, p. 22, 
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manders, ſoldiers accuſtom'd to temperance, whoſe 
bodies were inur'd to toil and labour, and render'd both 
robuſt and active, by wreſtling and other exerciſes 
practis'd in that country. The Grecian armies indeed 
were but ſmall; but they were like your ſtrong, vigo- 


rous bodies, that ſeem to be all nerves and finews, and 
full of ſpirits in every part: at the ſame time they were 


ſo well commanded, and ſo prompt in obey ing the or- 
ders of their generals, that one would have thought all 
the ſoldiers had been actuated by one ſoul; ſo perfect an 
harmony was there in all their motions, 


ARTICLE... 
Arts and Sciences. 


1 Do not pretend to give an account of the eaſtern 
1 poetry, of which we know little more than what 
we find in the books of the Old Teſtament. Thoſe 
precious fragments are ſufficient to let us know the ori- 
gin of poeſy; its true deſign; the uſe that was made 
of it by thoſe inſpir'd writers, namely, to celebrate the 
perfections, and ſing the wonderful works of God, as 
alſo the dignity and ſublimity of ſtile which ought to 
accompany it, and be adapted to the majeſty of the ſub- 
jets it treats. The diſcourſes of Job's friends, who 
liv'd in the eaſt, as he himſelf did, and who were di- 
ſtinguiſh'd among the Gentiles, as much by their learn- 
Ing as their birth, may likewiſe give us ſome notion of 
the eaſtern eloquence in thoſe early ages. 

What the Egyptian prieſts ſaid of the Greeks in ge- 


neral, and of the Athenians in particular, according to 


(x) Plato, that they were but children in antiquity, is 
very true with reſpect to arts and fciences, of which 
they have falſely aſcrib'd the invention to chimerical 
perſons, much poſterior to the deluge. (y) The holy 
ſcripture informs us, that before that epocha, God had 
diſcover'd to mankind the art of tilling and cultivating 


the ground ; of feeding their flocks and cattle, when 
| { y.) Gen. c. vi. 
. their 
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their habitation was in tents; of ſpinning wool and 
flax, and weaving it into ſtuffs and linnen; of forg- 


ing and poliſhing iron and braſs, and putting them to 


numberleſs uſes that are neceſſary and convenient for 
life and ſociety. „% ;;ũẽ . OI 

We learn from the ſame ſcriptures, that very ſoon 
after the deluge, human induſtry had made ſeveral diſ- 
coveries very worthy of admiration; as, 1. The art 
of ſpinning gold thread, and of inter weaving it with 
uff, 2. That of beating gold, and with light thin 
leaves of it to gild wood and other materials. 3. The 
ſecret of caſting metals; as braſs, ſilver, or gold; and 
of making all ſorts of figures with them in imitation 


of nature; of repreſenting any kind of different ob- 


jects; and of making an infinite variety of veſſels of 
thoſe metals, for uſe and ornament. 4. The art of 
painting, or carving upon wood, ſtone, or marble: 
and, 5. To name no more, that of dying their ſilks 
and ſtuffs, and giving them the moſt exquiſite and beau- 
tiful colours, 9 | oo 
As it was in Aſia that men firſt ſettled after the 
deluge, it is eaſy to conceive that Aſia muſt have been 
the nurſe, as it were, of arts and ſciences, of which 
the remembrance had been preſery'd by tradition; and 
which were afterwards reviv'd again, and reſtor'd b 


means of men's wants and neceſſities, which put them 


upon all the methods of induſtry and application, 


S EC r. I. Architecture. 


Tux building of the tower of Babel, and ſhortly 
aſter, of thoſe famous cities Babylon and Nini- 


veh, which have been look'd upon as prodigies ; the 


grandeur and magnificence of royal and other palaces, 
divided into ſundry halls and apartments, and adorn'd 
with every thing that either decency or conveniency 
could require ; the regularity and ſymmetry of the pil- 
lars and vaulted roofs, rais'd and multiplied one upon 
ancther ; the noble gates of their cities ; the breadth 
and thickneis of their ramparts; the height and , 
| I | C 


() Gen, Xu. 27. () Cyrop, J. 4. P. 13. 
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of their towers; their large commodious keys on the 
banks of their great rivers; and their curious bold 
bridges built over them: all theſe things, I ſay, with 
many other works of the like nature, ſhew to what a 
pitch of perfection architecture was carried in thoſe an- 
tient times, „ | 
Let I cannot ſay, whether in thoſe ages this art roſe 
to that 1 5 of perfection, which it aſterwards at- 
tained in Greece and Italy; or thoſe vaſt ſtructures in 
Aſia and Egypt, ſo much boaſted of by the antients, 
were as remarkable for their beauty and regularity, as 
hey were for their magnitude and ſpaciouſneſs. W. 

hear of five orders in architecture, the Tuſcan, Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite : but we never hear 


of an Aſiatic or Egyptian order; which gives us reaſon 


to doubt whether the ſymmetry, meaſures, and pro- 
portions of. pillars, pilafters, and other ornaments in 
architecture, were exactly obſery'd in thoſe antient 
fructures. | 
tt. S8 Ec r. II. Muſicł. E 
II is no wonder, if, in a country like Aſia, ad- 
dicted to voluptuous and luxurious living, muſick, 
which is in a manner the ſoul of ſuch enjoyments, was 
in high eſteem, and cultivated with great application, 
The very names of the principal notes of antient mu- 
ſick, which the modern has ſtill preſerv'd, namely, 
the Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, Tonian, and olian, 
ſufficiently indicate the place where it had its origin; 
or at leaſt, where it was improv'd and brought to per- 
fection. (z) We learn from holy ſcripture, that in 
Laban's time inftrumental muſick was much in uſe in 
the country where he dwelt, that is, in Meſopotamia 3 | 
ſince, among the other reproaches he makes to his ſon- 


_ in-law Jacob, he complains, that by his precipitate 


flight, he had put it out of his power to conduct him 
and his family with mirth and with ſongs, with tabret 
end with harp. (a) Amongſt the booty that Cyrus or- 
der'd 


x 
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der'd to be ſet apart for his uncle Cyaxares, mention 


is made of two famous F female muſicians, very ſkil- 
ful in their profeſſion, who accompany'd a lady of 
Suſa, and were taken priſoners with her. 
To determine what degree of perfection muſick 
was Carried to by the antients, is a queſtion which 
very much puzzles the learned. It is the harder to be 
decided, becauſe, to determine jun, upon it, it ſeems 
neceſſary we ſhould have ſeveral pieces of muſick com- 
pos d by the antients, with their notes, that we might 
Examine it both with our eyes and our ears. But, 
unhappily, it is not with muſick in this reſpect, as 
with antient ſculpture and poetry, of which we have 
ſo many noble monuments remaining; whilſt, on the 
contrary, we have not any one piece of their compoſi- 
tion in the other ſcience, by which we can form a cer- 
tain judgment of it, and determine whether the muſic 
of the antients was as perfect as. ours. 
Tiis generally allow'd, that the antients were ac- 
quainted with the triple ſymphony, that is, the har- 
mony of voices, that of inſtruments, and that of 
voices and inſtruments in concert. 


*T is alſo agreed, that they excelled in what relates 


to the rythmus. What is meant by rythmus, is the 
aſſemblage, or union of various times in muſic, which 
are joined together with a certain order, and in certain 
proportions. To underſtand this definition, it is. to be 
. obſerved, that the muſic we are here ſpeaking of, was 
always ſet and ſung to the words of certain verſes, in 
which every ſyllable was diſtinguiſh'd into long and 
ſhort ; that the ſhort ſyllable was pronounc'd as quick 
again as the long; that therefore the former was 
reckon'd to make up but one time, whilſt the latter 
made up two ; and conſequently the ſound which an- 
1wer'd to * was to continue twice as long, as the 
ſound which anſwer'd to the other; or, which is the 
fame thing, it was to conſiſt of two times, or meaſures, 
whilſt the other ee but one; that the verſes 

＋ Mer &py#5 oo recg xp rig 066, 
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erudition and exquiſite taſte of that writer. 
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which were ſung, conſiſted of a certain number of feet 
form'd by the different combination of theſe long and 
ſhort ſyllables; and that the rythmus of the ſong re- 
gularly followed the march of theſe feet. As theſe 
feet, of what nature or extent ſoever, were always di- 
yided into two equal or unequal parts, of which the 
former was called «jr, elevation or raiſing ; and the 
latter 4{o;;, depreſſion or falling: ſo the rythmus of 
the ſong, which anſwer'd to every one of thoſe feet, 
was divided into two parts equally or unequally by what 
we now call a beat, and a reſt or intermiſſion. The 
ſcrupulous regard the antients had to the quantity of 
their ſyllables in their vocal muſic, made their rythmus 
much more perfect and regular than ours: for our 

is not form'd upon the meaſure of long and 
ſhort ſyllables ; but nevertheleſs a ſkilful muſician a- 
mongſt us, may in ſome ſort expreſs, by the length 
of the ſounds, the quantity of every ſyllable. This 
account of the rythmus of the antients I have copied 


from one of the diſſertations of Monfieur Burette ; 


which I have done out of regard for young ſtudents, 


to whom this little explanation may be of great uſe 


far the underſtanding of ſeveral paſſages in antient au- 
thors. I now return to my ſubject. | | 
The principal point in diſpute among the learned, 


concerning the mufic of the antients, is to know whe- 


ther they underſtood muſic in ſeveral parts; that is, a 
compoſition conſiſting of ſeveral parts, and in which 
all thoſe different parts form each by itſelf a compleat 
piece, and at the ſame time have an harmonious con- 
nexion, as it is in our counter-point or concert, whe- 


ther ſimple or compounded. 


If the reader be curious to know more concerning 


this matter, and whatever elſe relates to the muſic of 


the antients, I refer him to the learned diſſertations of 
the above-mention'd Mr. Burette, inſerted in the 3d, 
4th, and 5th volumes of the Memoirs of the royal 
academy des Belles-littres; which ſhew the profound 
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E likewiſe diſcover in thoſe early times the ori- 
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\ Y gin of phyſic, the beginnings of which, as of all 


other arts and ſciences, were very rude and imperfect. 
(4) Herodotus, and after him Strabo, obſerve, that it 
was a general cuſtom among the Babylonians to ex- 
poſe their ſick perſons to the view of paſſengers, in or- 
der to learn of them whether they had been afflicted 
with, the like diſtemper, and by what remedies they 
had been cured. From hence ſeveral people have pre- 
tended that phyſic is nothing elſe but a conjectural and 
experimental ſcience, entirely reſulting from obſerva- 


tions made upon the nature of different diſeaſes, and 


upon. ſuch things as are conducive or prejudicial to 
health. It muſt be confeſs'd, that experience will go 
a great way; but that alone is not ſufficient. The fa- 
mous Hippocrates made great uſe of it in his practice ; 
but he did not entirely rely upon it. (c) The cuſtom 
was in thoſe days for all perſons that had been ſick, 
and were cured, to. put up a picture of Æſculapius, 
wherein they gave an account of the remedies that had 


reſtored them to their health. That celebrated phy- 


ſician cauſed all theſe inſcriptions and memorials to be 
copied out, which were of great advantage to him. 
(4) Phyſic was, even in the time of the Trojan 
war, in great uſe and eſteem. Æſculapius, who 
flouriſhed at that time, is reckon'd the inventor of that 
art, and had even then brought it to a great perfection 
by his profound knowledge in botany, by his great 
{kill in medicinal preparations and chirurgical opera- 
tions : for in thoſe days theſe ſeveral branches were not 
ſeparated from one another, but were all included to- 
gether under the denomination of phy ic. 
(e) The two ſons of /Eſculapius, Podalirius and 
Machaon, who commanded a certain number of troops 


) Her. I. 1. c. 197. Strab. J. 16. P- 746. 
c. 1. Strab. I. 8. p. 374. 
Miad. JI. 10. v. 821847. 


(e) Plin, 1. 29. 


(4) Diod, I 5, p. 3. (%) Hom, 


at 


at the ſiege of Troy, were both excellent phyſicians. 
and brave officers ; and render'd as much ſervice to the 
Grecian army by their ſkill in their phyſical, as they 
did, by their courage and conduct in their military 
capacity. (/) Nor did Achilles himſelf, or even Alex- 
ander the Great in after-times, think the knowledge 
of this ſcience improper for a general, or beneath his 
dignity. On the contrary, he learnt it himſelf; of 
Chiron, the centaur, and afterwards inſtructed his go- 


vernor and friend Patroclus in it, who did not diſdain 


to exerciſe the art, in healing the wound of Eurypilus. 
This wound he heal'd by the application of a certain 
root, which immediately aſſwag' d the pain, and ſtop'd 
the bleeding. Botany, or that part of phyſic which 
treats of herbs and plants, was very much known, 
and almoſt the only branch of the ſcience uſed in thoſe 
early times. (g) Virgil ſpeaking of a celebrated phy- 
ſician, who was inſtructed in his art by Apollo him- 


elf, ſeems to confine that profeſſion to the knowledge 


of, ſimples : Scire pote/tates herbarum uſumgue medendi 
maluit. *T was nature herſelf that offer'd thofe inno- 
cent and falutary remedies, and ſeem'd to invite man- 
kind to make uſe of them. () Their gardens, fields 
and woods ſupply*d them gratis with an infinite plenty 
and variety. (i) As yet no uſe was made of minerals, 
treacles, and other compoſitions, fince diſcover'd by 
cloſer and more inquiſitive reſearches into nature. 


_ _- (4) Pliny ſays, that phyſic, brought by Aſculapius. 


into great reputation about the time of the Frojan war, 
was ſoon after neglected and loſt, and lay in a manner 
buried in darkneſs till the time of the Peloponneſian 
war, when it was reviv'd by Hippocrates, and reſtor'd 
to its antient honour and credit. This may be true 
with reſpect to Greece: but in Perſia we find it always 
cultivated, and: conſtantly held in great reputation. 
(!) The great Cyrus, as is obſerv'd by Xenophon, 


G) En. I. 12. v. 396. 


J Plaut. in Alex. p. 668. 
ö (#) L. 29. c. 9. 


(b) Pln, I. 26. C. I. E 5 (i) Id. ; 3 24. C. 1. 
(*) Cyrop. I. 1. p. 29. & J. 8. P. 212. 
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never fai'd to take a certain number of excellent phyſi. | and 
cians along with him in the army, rewarding them very | ſural 
liberally, and treating them with particular regard : he ; 
further remarks, that in this Cyrus only followed a A 
cuſtom, that had been anciently eſtabliſn'd among | 
their generals; (m) and that the younger Cyrus acted coul 
in the ſame manner. eee 2. nous 
It muſt nevertheleſs be acknowledg' d, that it was The 
Hippocrates, who carried this ſcience to its higheſt per- buil 
fection : and tho” it be certain, that ſeveral improve. mor 
ments and new diſcoveries have been made in that art neſs 
ſince his time, yet is he ſtill look'd upon by the ableſt able 
phyſicians, as the firſt and chief maſter of the faculty, alſo 
and as the perſon whoſe writings ought to be the chief whi 
ſtudy of thoſe that would diſtinguiſh themſelves in that the! 


profeſſion, 5 * | peo! 
Mien thus qualified, who, beſide their having ſtudied ons 
the moſt celebrated phyſicians, as well ancient as mo- the 
dern, beſide the knowledge they have acquir'd of the 10 
virtues of ſimples, the principles of natural philoſophy, ſer ] 
and the conſtitution and contexture of human bodies, 15 t 
have had a long practice and experience, and to that | the 
have added their own ſerious reflections; ſuch men as in. 


theſe, in a well-order'd ſtate, deſerve to be highly re- Ar. 
warded and diſtinguiſhed, as the holy Spirit itſelf figni- ma 
fies to us in the ſacred writings: (u) The skill of the me 
phyficians ſhall lift up his head : and in the fight of great lik 


men he ſhall be in admiration ; ſince all their labours, the 
lucubrations and watchings are devoted to the people's © ira 
health, which of all human bleſſings is the deareſt and pe 
moſt valuable. And yet this bleſſing is what mankind pr 


are the leaſt careful to preſerve. They do not only de- 
ſtroy it by riot and exceſs, but thro a blind credulity 
they fooliſhly entruſt it with perſons of no ſkill or ex- 
perience, * who impoſe upon them by their impudence 


(n) De exped. Cyr, I. 2. p. 3117. (n) Ecclus. xxxvili. 3. 
 * Palam eſt, ut quiſque inter Adeo blanda eſt ſperandi pro ſe cui- 


iſtos loquendo polleat imperatorem ue dulcedo. P lin, J. 29. c. 1. 
Wico vitæ noſtræ neciſque fieri— , 2 | | : 


and 
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ind preſumption, or ſeduce them by their flattering aſ- 
ſurances of infallible recovery. | ö 
n,, co 
S much as the Grecians deſir'd to be eſteem'd the 
authors and inventors of all arts and ſciences, they 
could never abſolutely deny the Baby lonians the ho- 
nour of having laid the foundations of aſtronomy. 


The * advantageous ſituation of Babylon, which was 


built upon a wide, extended flat country, where no 
mountains bounded the proſpect; the conſtant clear- 
neſs and ſerenity of the air in that couutry, ſo favour- 
able to the free contemplation of the heavens; perhaps 
alſo the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, 
which ſeem'd to be intended for an obſervatory ; all 
theſe circumſtances were ſtrong motives to engage this 
people to a more nice obſervation of the various moti- 
ons of the heavenly bodies, and the regular courſe of 
the ſtars. + The abbot Renaudot, in his diflertation 
upon the ſphere, obſerves, that the plain, which in 
ſcripture is call'd Shinar, and in which Babylon ſtood, 
is the ſame as is call'd by the Arabians Sinjar, where 
the caliph Almamon, the ſeventh of the Habbaſſides, 


in whoſe reign the ſciences began to flouriſh among the 


Arabians, caus'd the aſtronomical obſervations to be 


made, which for ſeveral ages directed all the aſtrono- 


mers of Europe: and that the ſultan Gelaleddin Me- 
likſchah, the third of the Seljukides, caus'd a courſe of 
the like obſervations to be made near three hundred 


years afterwards in the ſame place: from whence it ap- 


pears, that this place was always reckon'd one of the 


propereſt in the world for aſtronomical obſervations. 


The ancient Babylonians could not have carried 


\ theirs to any great perfection for want of he help of 
teleſcopes, which are of modern invention, and have 


greatly contributed of late years to render our aſtrono- 


* A Principio Aſſyrii propter ftellarum obſervaverunt. Cic. {ib,1, 
planitiem magnitudinemque regio- de Divin. n. 2. | 
num quas incolebant, cùm cœlum + Memoirs of the Academy des 
ex omni parte patens & apertum HBelles-lettres, Vol, I, Part 2. p. 2. 
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mical enquiries more perfect and exact. Whatever they 
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were, they have not come down to us. Epigenes, a 
great and credible author, according to Pliny (o), ſpeaks 
of obſervations made for the ſpace of ſeven hundred and 
twenty years, and imprinted upon ſquares of brick; 
which, if it be true, muſt reach back to a very early 
antiquity. - (p) Thoſe of which Calliſthenes, a philoſo- 
pher in Alexander's court, makes mention, and of 
which he gave Ariſtotle an account, include 1903 
years, and conſequently muſt commence very near the 

deluge, and the time of Nimrod's building the city of 
r d bom. , 
Me are certainly under great obligations, which we 
ought to acknowledge, to the labours and curious in- 
quiries of thoſe who have contributed to the diſcovery 
or improvement of ſo uſeful a ſcience; a ſcience, not 


only of great ſervice to agriculture and navigation, by 


the knowledge it gives us of the regular courſe of the 
ſtars, and of the wonderful, conſtant and -uniform 
proportion of days, months, ſeaſons and years; but 
even to religion itſelf; with which, as Plato ſhews, () 


the ſtudy of that ſcience has a very cloſe and neceſſary 


connexion ; as it directly tends to inſpire us with great 
_ reverence for the deity, who with an infinite wiſdom 
preſides over the government of the univerſe, and is 
preſent and attentive to all our actions. But at the 
ſame time we cannot ſufficiently deplore the misfortune 
of thoſe very philoſophers, who, by their ſucceſsful * 
application and aſtronomical inquiries, came very near 
the creator, and yet were ſo unhappy as not to find 


him, becauſe they did not ſerve. and adore him as they 


ought to do, nor govern their actions by the rules and 

directions of that divine model. | 

3 SECT. V. Judicial Aſtrology. 5 

As to the Babylonian and other eaſtern philoſophers, 
(e) Plin. hiſt. nat. I, 7. c. 56. ) Porphyr. apud. Simplic. in 

. 2. de cœlo. (q) In Epinom. p. 9 e 


* Magna induſtria, magna ſo- invenerunt ia quærere neg- 

lertia: ſed ibi Creatorem ſcrutati lexerunt. Auguſt, de verb. Evang. 

ſunt poſitum non long? à ſe, & non Maitb. Serm. 68. c. 1. 1 i 
i r | the 
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che ſtudy of the heavenly bodies was ſo far from lead; 


ing hath, as it ought. to have done, to the Knowiedge 
of him Who is both their creator and director, that 
for the moſt part it carried them into impious prac- 
tices, and the extravagancies of judicial aſtrology. 80 
we term that deceitful and preſumptuous ſcience, which 
teaches to judge of things to come by the knowledge of 
the ſtars, and to foretel events by the ſituation of the 
planets, and by their different aſpects: a ſcience juſtly 
look'd upon as a madneſs and folly by all the moſt | for 
fible writers among the pagans themſelves. (7) O deli- 
rationem incredibilem ! cries Cicero, in refuting the 
extravagant opinions of thoſe aſtrologers, frequently 


call'd Chaldeans from the country that firſt produc'd 


them, who, in conſequence of the obſervations made, 
as they affirm'd, by their predeceſſors upon all paſt 


events, for the ſpace only of four hundred and ſeventy 


thouſand years, pretended to know aſſuredly by the 
aſpect and combination of the ſtars and planets at, the 


inſtant of a child's birth, what would be his genius, 
temper, manners, the coniſtitution of his body, his ac- 
tions ; and in a word, all the events, with the duration 
of his life. He repeats a thouſand abſurdities of this 
opinion, the very ridicule of which ſufficiently expoſes 
it to contempt; and aſks, why of all that vaſt number 
of children, that are born in the ſame moment, and 


without doubt exactly under the aſpect of the ſame 


ſtars, there are not two of them, whoſe lives and for- 
tunes reſemble each other. He puts this further queſti- 
on, whether that great number of men, that periſh'd 


at the battle of Cannæ, and died of one and the ſame 


death, were all born under the ſame conſtellations, 


(s) It is hardly credible, that ſo abſurd an art, 


founded entirely upon fraud and impoſture, audulen- 
ti ima artium, as Pliny calls it, ſhould ever acquire ſo 
much credit, as this has done, throughout the whole 


world and in all ages. What has ſupported and 


brought it into ſo great vogue, continues that author, 


(7) L. 2, de Div. n. 87, 99. (5) Plin. Proœm. I. 30. 
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is the natural curioſity men have to penetrate into futu- 
rity; and to know beforehand the things that are tq 


befall them: nullbo non auido futura de ſe ſciendi; at- 
tended with a ſuperſtitious credulity, which finds itſelf 
agreeably flatter'd with the large and grateful promiſes, 


of which ' thoſe fortune-tellers are never ſparing. Ita 


blandifſimis deſideratiſſimiſque promiſſis addidit wires re- 


ligionis, ad quas maxim? etiamnum caligat humanum 


genus. 

(t) Modern writers, and among others two of our 
greateſt philoſophers, Gaſſendus and Rohault, have in- 
veigh'd againſt the folly of that pretended ſcience with 
the fame energy, and have demonſtrated it to be 
equally void of principles and experience. | 

As for its principles. 'T he heaven, according to the 
ſyſtem of the aſtrologers, is divided into twelve equal 
parts : which parts are taken not according to the poles 
of the world, but according to thoſe of the zodiac : 
theſe twelve parts, or proportions of heaven, have each 


of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, parentage, 
&c. the moſt important and deciſive portion is that 


Which is next under the horizon, and which is 
call'd the aſcendant, becauſe it is ready to aſcend and 
appear above the horizon, when a man comes into the 


world: the planets are divided into the propitious, the 
malignant, and the mixt: the aſpects of theſe planets, 
which are only certain diſtances from one another, are 
likewiſe either happy or unhappy. I fay nothing of 
ſeveral other hypotheſes, which are all equally arbi- 
trary; and J aſk, whether any man of common ſenſe 
can give into them upon the bare word of theſe im- 
- poſtors, without any proofs, or even without the leaſt 


ſhadow of probability. The critical moment, and that 


on which all their predictions depend, is that of the 
birth. And why not as well the moment of con- 
ception? Why have the ſtars no influence during the 
nine months of child-bearing ?' Or is it poſſible, con- 
ſidering the incredibile rapidity of the heavenly bodies, 


{*) Gaſſendi phyſ. ſect. 2. 1. 6, Rohault's phyſ. part 2. ch. 27. 
„ ps Dd. always 


- occulto inſtinctu fieri ſpirituum non 
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always to be ſure of hitting the preciſe, determinate 
moment, without the leaſt variation of more, or leſs, 
which is ſufficient to overthrow all ? A thouſand other 
objections of the ſame kind might be made, which are 
altogether unanſwerable. 
As for experience, they have {till leſs reaſon to flatter 
- hemſelves on that ſide. Whatever they have of that, 
muſt conſiſt in obſervations founded upon events, that 
have always come to paſs in the ſame manner, when- 
ever the planets were found in the ſame ſituation. Now, 
*tis unanimouſly agreed by all aſtronomers, that ſeveral 


thouſands of years muſt paſs, before any ſuch ſituation 


of the ſtars, as they wou'd imagine, can twice happen : 
and *tis very certain, that the ſtate, in which the heavens 


will be to morrow, has never yet been ſince the crea- 


tion of the world. The reader may conſult the two 
philoſophers above mention'd, particularly Gaſſendus, 
who has more copiouſly treated this ſubject. But ſuch, 


.and no better, are the foundations upon which the 


whole ſtructure of judicial aſtrology is built. 
But, what is aſtoniſhing, and argues an abſolute 
want of all reaſon, is, that certain pretended wits, who 


obſtinately harden themſelves againſt the moſt con- 


vincing proofs of religion, and who refuſe to believe 
even the cleareſt and moſt certain prophecies upon the 


word of God, do ſometimes give entire credit to the 


vain predictions of theſe aſtrologers and impoſtors. 
St. Auſtin, in ſeveral paſſages of his writings, in- 
forms us, that this ſtupid and ſacrilegious credulity is a 
juſt * chaſtiſement from God, who frequently puniſheth 
the voluntary blindneſs of men, by inflicting a ſtill 


greater blindneſs ; and who ſuffers evil ſpirits, that they 


may keep their ſervants ſtill faſter in their nets, ſome- 


times to foretel them things which do really come to 


' fas & noxias opiniones de aſtralibus 
fatis inſerere humanis mentibus at- 
que firmare, non horoſcopi notati 
& inſpecti aliqua arte, quæ nulla 
eſt, De Civ. Dei, |, 5. c. 7. 


| pals, 


* His omnibus conſideratis, non 
immeritd creditur, cum aſtrologi 
mirabiliter multa vera reſpondent, 


bonorum, quorum cura eſt has fal- 
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-paſs, and of which the expeRtation/ erp eben ſerve 


only to-torment them. 1 0 

God, who alone foreſees cnn pontlipencies! and 
events, 'beaaiſe he alone is the ſovereign diſpoſer and 
director of them, * does often in ſcripture revile the 
ignorance of the Babylonian aſtrologers, ſo much 
boaſted of, calling them forgers of lies and falſhoods: 
he moreover defies all their falſe gods to foretel any 
thing whatſoever, and conſents, if they do, that they 
ſhould be worſhipped as gods. Then, addreſſing him. 
ſelf to the city of Babylon, he particularly declares all 
the circumſtances of the miſeries, with which ſhe ſhall 
be overwhelm'd above two hundred years after that 
prediction; and that none of her prognoſticators, who 
had Aatter'd her with the aſſurances of a perpetual 
grandeur they pretended to have read in the ſtars, ſhould 
be able to avert the judgment, or even to foreſee the 
time of its accompliſhment. Indeed how ſhould they ? 
ſince at the very time of its execution, when (u) Bel- 
ſhazzar, the laſt king of Babylon, ſaw a hand come 
out of the wall, and write unknown characters thereon, 
the Magi, Chaldeans, and in a word, all the pretended 
ſages of the country were not able ſo much as to read 
the writing. Here then we ſee aſtrology and magic k 
convicted of ignorance and impotence, in the very 
place where they were moſt in vogue, and on an occa- 
ſion when it was certainly their en to e their 
ſcience and whole power. 


(u) Dan. c. v. 


* Therefore ſpall evil come upon if ſo be thou may'ft prevail. Thou 
thee, thou foalt not know from art qearied in the multitude o 4 thy 
evhence it _ and miſchief ſhall counſels : let now the aſtro ogers, 
Fall upon thee, t wwe ET not be able the flar-gazers, the prognoſticators 
to put it off : deſolation et Hand up, and ſave thee from theſe 
come upon thee 3 » Which thou things that ſhall come upon thee, 
falt not know. Stand now with Behold, they ſhall be as ſtubble : 
thine enchantments, aud with the the fire "ſha burn them : they fall 
multitude of thy forceries, wherein not deliver themſelves from the 
thou baft laboured from thy youth; power of the flame, Ifai. xlviis 


if fe be thou ſbalt be able to profit, 1114. 
: ART I. 


() Her. I. 1. c. 131. 


ori admovens, oſculum labiis preſ- 


925 VOI. - | N 
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ARTICLE W. 


\ HE moſt authentick and general idolatry in the 

world, is that wherein the ſun and moon were 
the objects of divine worſhip. This idolatry was 
founded upon a miſtaken gratitude; which, inſtead of 
aſcending up to the deity, ſtop'd ſhort at the veil, which 
both cover'd and diſcover'd him. With the leaſt re- 
flection or penetration they might have diſcern'd the 


ſovereign who commanded, from the“ miniſter who 


did but obey. 1 | 

In all ages mankind have been ſenſibly convinc'd of 
the neceſſity of an intercourſe between God and man: 
and adoration ſuppoſes God to be both attentive to 
man's deſires, and capable of fulfilling them. But the 
diſtance of the ſun and of the moon is an obſtacle to 
this intercourſe. Therefore fooliſh men endeavoured 
to remedy this inconvenience, by laying their + hands 
upon their mouths, and then lifting them up. to thoſs 
falſe gods, in order to teſtify that they would be glad to 
unite themſclves to them, but that they could not, 
This was that impious cuſtom ſo prevalent throughout 
all the eaſt, from which Job eſteem'd himſelf happy to 
have been preſerv'd: || I beheld the ſun when it 


' ſbined, or the moon walking in brightneſs and my heart 


hath been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my 
band. 

(x) The Perſians adored the ſun, and particularly the 
riſing ſun, with the profoundeſt veneration. To him 
they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horſes of the 


greateſt beauty and value, as we have ſeen in Cyrus's 


ſtately cavalcade. (This ſame ceremony was praCtis'd 


come the word adorare ; that is to 
ſay, ad os manum admovere. 


| The text is a kind of oath, Job 
xxxi. 26, 27. | | 


* Among the Hebrews the ordinary 
name for the ſun ſignifies miniſter. 
+ Superſtitioſus vulgus manum 


fit. Minuc. ß. 2. From thence is 


1 
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by the Babylonians ; of whom ſome impious kings 
of Judah borrow'd it, and brought it into Paleſtine.) 
(3) Sometimes they likewiſe facrifhc'd oxen to this god, 
who was very much known amongſt them by the 
name of Mithra. | 
(Z) By a natural conſequence of the Sorthip they 
paid to the ſun, they likewiſe paid a particular venera- 
tion to fire, always invok'd it firſt in their ſacrifices, 
() carried it with great reſpect before the king in all 
His marches ; entruſted the keeping of their ſacred fire, 
-wwhich'came'down from heaven, as they pretended, to 
none but the Magi; and would have look'd upon it as 
the greateſt of misfortunes, if it had been ſuffer'd to 
go out. (5) Hiſtory informs us, that the emperor He- 
raclius, when he was at war with the Perſians, demo- 
liſh'd ſeveral of their temples, and particularly the 
chapel in which the ſacred fire had been preſerv'd till 
that time, which occafron'd great mourning and la- 
mentation throughout the whole country. (c) The 
Perſians likewiſe. honour'd the water, the earth, and 
the 'winds, as ſo many deities. | 
The cruel ceremony of 'making children paſs thro 
the fire, was undoubtedly a conſequence of the wor- 
Hip paid to that element: for this fire-worſhip was 
eommon to the Babylonians and Perfians. The ſcrip- 
ture poſitively ſays of the people of Meſopotamia, - who 
were ſent as a colony into the country of the Samari- 
\tants, that they cariſed. their children to paſs through the 
fre. *T'is well known how common this barbarous 
cuſtom became in many provinces of Afia. 
(4) Beſides theſe, the Perſians had two gods of a 
„more extraordinary nature, namely, Oromaſdes and 
Arimanius. T he former they look'd upon as the author 
bof all the bleſſings and good things that happened to 
. and ed latter as the author of all. "the evils 


8 85 T ry 1 , ty, : > b,. s 


4 5 nee Xxili. II. Strab. 1. I5 pi 752. "Ts (z) Thid. 

(a) Xenoph. Cyrop. l. 8. p. 215. Am. Mar. I. 23. (5) Zonar. 
Annal. Vol.“ | on. (c) Her. I. 1. c. 13 . (d) Plut. in lib. 
Je Lid, & Ofrrid. p. 369, | Es 
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188 wherewith they were afflicted. I ſhall give a large ac- 


e.) count of theſe deities hereafter. 
d, (A4) The Perſians erected neither ſtatues, nor temples, 
he nor altars to their gods; but offered their facrifices in 


the open air, and generally on the tops of hills, or on 
174 high places. (e) It was in the open fields that Cyrus 
17 acquitted himſelf of that religious duty, when he made 
es, the pompous and ſolemn proceſſion already ſpoken of. 
all * It is ſuppoſed to have been through the advice and 


e, inſtigation of the Magi, that Xerxes, the Perſian king, 
to burnt all the Grecian temples, eſteeming it injurious 
AS to the majeſty of God to ſhut him up within walls, to 
to whom all things are-open, and to whom the whole 
oi world ſhould be reckon'd as an houſe or a temple. - ' 
oil + Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans 
16 acted more wiſely than the Perſians, in that they 
Il _ erefted temples within their cities, and thereby ſup- 
4 poſed their gods to reſide among them, which was a 

* proper way to inſpire the people with ſentiments of re- 
d ligion and piety. Varro was not of the ſame opinion : 


(F) (St. Auſtin has preſerv'd that paſſage of his works.) 
After having obſerv*d, that the Romans had worſhip'd 


. their gods without ſtatues or images for above an hun- 
1 dred and ſeventy years, he adds, that, if they had ſtill 
185 preſerv'd that ancient cuſtom, their religion would 


8 Have been the purer and freer from corruption: Quod 
; ft adhuc manſiſſet, caſtius dn obſervarentur and to con- 
f firm his ſentiment, he cites the example of the Jewiſh 
g nation. 


The laws of Perſia ſuffer d no man to ide the 
motive of his ſacrifices to any private or domeſtick in- 
| tereſt, This was a fine way of attaching all particular 
] 


(d) Herod J. 1. c. 131. 

(J) L. 4. de Civ. Dei. 1, 31. 
0 * Auctoribus Magis Xerxes in- 
flammaſſe templa Græciæ dicitur, 
quod parietibus includerent deos, 
quibus omnia deberent eſſe patentia 
ac libera, quorumque hic mundus 
omnis templum eſſet & domus. 
Cic. I. 2. de Legib. 


le) Cyrop. I. 8. p. 233. 


| Meliùs Græci atque noſtri, 
qui, ut angerent pietatem in deos, 
eaſdem illos urbes, quas nos, inco- 
lere voluerunt. Adfert enim hæc 
opinio religionem utilem civitati- 
bus. 161d, 


N 2 | perſons 
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perſons to the publick good, by teaching them, that 
they ought never to ſacrifice for themſelves alone, but 
for the king and the whole ſtate, wherein every man 
was comprehended with the reſt of his fellow-citizens. 

The Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies 
relating to their worſhip; and 'twas to them the peo- 
ple had recourſe, in order to be inſtructed therein, and 
to know on what days, to what gods, and after what 
manner they were to offer their ſacrifices. As theſe 
Magi were all of one tribe, and that none but the ſon 
of a prieſt could pretend to the honour of the prieſt- 
hood, they kept all their learning and knowledge, 
whether in, religious or political concerns, to them- 
ſelves and their families; nor was it lawful for them to 
inſtrut any ſtranger in thoſe matters, without the 
king's permiſſion. "It was granted in favour of The- 
miſtocles, (g) and was, according to Plutarch, a parti- 
cular effect of the prince's great conſideration for that 
diſtinguiſh'd perſon. 

This knowledge and-ſkill in religious matters, which 
made Plato define magic, or the learning of the Magi, 
the art of worſhipping the gods in a becoming man- 
ner, S Feria, gave the Magi great authority both 


| ths 


with the prince and people, who could offer no ſacri- 
fice without their preſence and miniſtration, 


* And before a prince in Perſia could come to the 
crown, he was oblig'd to receive inſtruction for a cer- 


tain time from ſome of the Magj, and to learn of them 
both the art of reigning, and that of worſhipping the 
gods after a proper manner. Nor did he determine 
any important affair of the ſtate when he was upon the 
throne, without taking their advice and opinion before- 
hand : for which reaſon + Pliny ſays, that even in his 
time they were look'd npon in all the eaſtern countries 
( In Them. p. 126. 1 

* Nec quiſquam rex Perſarum 
Poteſt eſſe, qui non ante magorum 
CES plinam ſcientiamque perceperit. 


Ci. de Diwin, l. 1. n. 91. 
+ Isa tantum faſtigii adolevit 


| (auctoritas magorum) ut hodieque 
etiam in magna parte gentium 
prævaleat, & in oriente regum re- 


gibus imperet, Plin. I. 30. c. 1. 


as 
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as the maſters and directors of princes, and of thoſe 
who ſtiled themſelves the kings of kings. 
They were the ſages, the philoſophers, and men of 
learning in Perſia; as the Gymnoſophiſts and Brach- 
mans were amongſt the Indians, and the Druids a- 
mong the Gauls. Their great reputation made peo- 
le come from the moſt diſtant countries to be in- 
ſtructed by them in philoſophy and religion; and we 
are aſſur'd it was from them Pythagoras borrow'd the 
principles of that learning, by which he acquired ſo 
much veneration and reſpe& among the Greeks, ex- 
cepting only his doctrine of tranſmigration, which 
he learn'd of the Egyptians, and by which he cor- 
rupted and debas'd the antient doctrine of the Magi 
concerning the immortality of the ſoul. 

*Tis generally agreed, that Zoroaſter was the origi- 
nal author and founder of this ſect: but authors are 
conſiderably divided in their opinions about the time 
in which he liv'd, (/) What Pliny ſays upon this 


head, may reaſonably ſerve to reconcile that variety of 


opinions, as is very judiciouſly obſerv'd by Dr. Prideaux. 


Weread in that author, that there were two perſons 
named Zoroaſter, between whoſe lives there might be 
the diſtance perhaps of ſix hundred years. Ihe firſt 
of them was the founder of the Magian ſect about the 


8 of the world 2900; and the latter, who certain- 


y flouriſh'd between the beginning of Cyrus's reign 
in the eaſt, and the end of Darius's, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
was the reſtorer and reformer of it. 

Throughout all the eaſtern countries, idolatry was 
divided into two principal ſects; that of the Sabeans, 
who ador'd images; and that of the Magians, who 
worſhip'd fire. The former of theſe ſects had its riſe 
among the Chaldeans, who, from their knowledge of 
aſtronomy, and their particular application to the ſtudy 
of the ſeveral planets, which they believ'd to be in- 
habited by ſo many intelligences, who were to thoſe 
orbs what the ſoul of man is to his body, were induc'd 


(5) Hiſt. Nat. I. 30. c. 1, | | 
N 3 | to 
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to repreſent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, 
Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by ſo many images, 
or ſtatues, in which they imagin'd thoſe pretended in- 
telligences, or deities, were as really preſent as in the 
planets themſelves. In time, the number of their gods 
conſiderably increas'd-: this image-worfhip from Chal- 


dea ſpread itſelf throughout all the eaſt ; from thence 


paſſed into Egypt; and at length came among the 
Greeks, who propagated it through all the weſtern 
T1 od onions! W 

To this ſect of the Sabeans was diametrically oppo- 


ſite that of the Magians, which alſo took its riſe in 


the ſame eaſtern countries. The Magians utterly ab- 
hor'd images, and worthip'd God only under the form 
of fire; looking upon that, on account of its purity, 
brightneſs, activity, ſubtilty, fecundity, and incorrup- 
tibility, as the moſt perfect ſy mbol or repreſentation 
of the Deity. They began firſt in Perſia, and there 
and in India were the only places where this ſect was 
propagated, where they remain even to this day. Their 


chief doctrine was, that there were two principles; 
one the cauſe of all good, and the other the cauſe of 


all evil. The former is repreſented by light, and the 
other by darkneſs, as their trueſt ſymbols. The good 
god they name Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the evil 
god Abraman. The former is by the Greeks called- 
Oromaſdes, and the latter Arimanius, (i) And there- 
fore When Xerxes prayed, that his enemies might al- 
ways reſolve to baniſh their beſt and braveſt citizens, 
as the Athenians had Themiſtocles, he addreſs'd his 
prayer to Arimanius, the evil god of the Perſians, and 
not to Oromaſdes, their good god. 2 62 
Concerning theſe two gods they had this difference 
of opinion; that whereas ſome held both of them to 
have been from all eternity; others contended, that 
the good god only was eternal, and the other was 
created. But they both agreed in this, that there will 
be a continual oppoſition between theſe two, till the 
(7) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 126. op 
"I" p en 
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end of the world: that then the good god ſhall over- 
come the evil god, and that from thence- forward 
each of them ſhall have his world to himſelf; that is, 
the good god, his world with all the good; andthe 
evil god, his world with all the wicked, 

The ſecond Zoroaſter, who lived in the time 0 
Darius, undertook to reform ſome articles in the re- 


ligion of the Magian ſect, which for ſeveral ages had 


been the predominant religion of the Medes and Per- 


ſians; but, ſince the death of Smerdis and his chief 


confederates, and the maſlacre of their adherents and; 
followers, was fallen into great contempt. Tis thought 
this reformer made his firſt appearance in Ecbatana. 
Ihe chief reformation he made in the Magian re- 
ligion, was in the firſt, principle of it. For whereas 
before they had held as a fundamental principle the 
being of the two ſupreme firſt cauſes ; the firit light, 
which was the author of all good; and the other 
darkneſs, the author of all evil; and that of the mix- 
ture of . theſe two, as they were in a continual ſtruggle 
with each other, all things were made; he introduc'd 
a principle. ſuperior. to them both, one ſupreme God, 
who created both light and darkneſs; ; and who, out 


of theſe two principles, made all other things accord- 


ing to his own will and pleaſure. 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his 
doctrine was, that there was one ſupreme being, in- 
dependent and ſelf- ex iſting from all eternity: that un- 
der him there were two angels; one the angel of light, 


who is the author of all nood ; and the other the an- 


gel of darkneſs, who is the author of all evil: that 
theſe two out of the mixture of light and darkneſs 
made all things that are ; that they are in a perpetual 
ſtruggle with each other; and that where the angel 
of light prevails, there good reigns ; and that where: 
the angel of darkneſs prevails, there evil takes place; 
that this ſtruggle ſhall continue to the end of the world; 
that then there ſhall be a general reſurrection and a 
day of judgment, wherein all ſhall receive a juſt re-: 
N 4 tribution 
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- tribution according to their works. Aſter which the 


angel of darkneſs and his diſciples ſhall go into a world 


of their own, where they ſhall ſuffer in everlaſting 
darkneſs the puniſhments of their evil deeds: and the 
angel of light and his diſciples ſhall alſo go into a world 
of their own, where they ſhall receive in everlaſting 


light the reward due unto their good deeds ; that aſter - 
this they ſhall remain ſeparated for ever, and light and 


darkneſs be no more mixed together to all eternity, 
And all this the remainder of that ſect, which is now 


in Perſia and India, do, without any variation after ſo 


many ages, ſtill hold even to this day. 


Tis needleſs to inform the reader, that almoſt all 


theſe articles, tho? alter'd in many circumſtances, do 
in general agree with the doctrine of the holy ſcrip- 
tures; with which it plainly appears the two Zoroaſters 
were well acquainted, it being eaſy for both of them 
to have had an intercourſe or perſonal acquaintance 
with the people of God ; the firſt of them in Syria, 
where the Iſraelites had been long ſettled ; the latter 
at Babylon, to which place the ſame people were car- 
ried captive, and where Zoroaſter might confer with 
Daniel himſelf, who was in very great power and cre- 


dit in the Perfian court. 
Another reformation, made by Zoroaſter in the an- 


tient Magian religion, was, that he cauſed temples to 
be built, wherein their ſacred fires were carefully and 
conſtantly preferv*d; and eſpecially that which he pre- 
tended himſelf to have brought down from heaven. 
Over'this the prieſts kept a perpetual watch night and 


day, to prevent its being extinguiſhed. 
Whatever relates to the ſe& or religion of the Ma- 


* gians, the reader will find very largely and learnedly 


treated in Dean Prideaux's connexion of the old and 


new teſtament, c. from whence I have taken = 


ſhort extract. 
Their marriages, and their manner of burying the den, 
Having ſaid fo much of the religion of the eaſtern 


6 | nations, ram is an article : thought myſelf oblig'd to 
| enlarge 


0) Herod. I. 1. c. 199. | (Y) Baruch vi. 42. & 43. 
(m) Herod. I. 1. c. 135. (s) Philo, lib. de Special. leg. p. 778. 
Diog, Laer. in Prom. p. 6. (s) In Atax. p. 7023. 


* 
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enlarge upon, becauſe J look upon it as an eſſential 
part of their hiſtory, T ſhall be forced to treat of their 
other cuſtoms with the greater brevity, | Amongſt 
which, their marriages and burials are too material to 
18 omitted. 

(4) There is nothing more horrible; or that gives us 
a greater idea of the profound darkneſs into which 
idolatry had plung'd mankind, than the public pro- 
ſtitution of women at Babylon, which was not only 
authoriz'd by law, but even commanded by the relis 
gion of the country, upon a certain feſtival of the 


year, celebrated in honour of the goddeſs Venus, un- 
der the name of Mylitta, whoſe temple, by means of 


this infamous ceremony, became a brothe], or place 
of debauchery, (J) This wicked cuſtom was {till in 
being when the Iſraelites were carried captive to that 
criminal city ; for which reaſon the prophet Jeremiah 
thought fit to caution and admoniſh them againſt ſo 
abominable a ſcandal. 

Nor had the Perſians any better notion of the dig- 
nity and ſanctity of the matrimonial inſtitution, than 
the Babylonians. (m) I do not mean only with re- 
gard to that incredible multitude of wives and concu- 


bines, with which their kings filled their ſeraglio's, 


and of which they were as jealous, as if they had had 


but one wife, keeping them all ſhut up in ſeparate 


apartments under a ſtrict guard of eunuchs, without 


ſuffering them to have any communication with one 
another, much leſs with perſons without doors. (n) It 


ſtrikes one with horror to read how far they neglected 
the moſt common laws of nature. Even inceſt with a 
ſiſter was allow'd amongſt them by their laws, or at 
leaſt authoriz'd by their Magi, thoſe pretended ſages of 
Perſia, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Camby ſes. 
Nor did even a father reſpect his own daughter, or a 
mother the ſon of her own body. (o) We read in 


Ng Plutarch, 
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Plutarch, that Paryſatis, the mother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemen, who ſtrove in all things to pleaſe the king 
her ſon, perceiving that he had conceived a violent 
paſſion for one of his own daughters, call'd Atoſſa, 
was ſo far from oppoſing his unlawful deſire, that ſhe 
herſelf adviſed him to marry her, and make her his 


lwful wife, and laugh'd at the maxims and laws of 


the Grecians, which taught the contrary. For, ſays 
the to him, carrying her flattery to a monſtrous ex- 
ceſs, Are noi you you 7 If ſet by Gid over the Perſians, 
as the only law and rule of what is becoming or unbecom- 
ing, virtuous or vicious? 

| This deteſtable l continued till the time of 
Alexander the Great, who, being become maſter of 
Perſia, by the overthrow and death of Darius, made 
an expreſs law to ſuppreſs it. Theſe enormities ma 
ſerve to teach us from what an abyſs the goſpel has 
deliver'd us; and how weak a barrier human wiſdom 
is of itſelf againſt the moſt extravagant and abomina- 
ble crimes. 

I Qſhall finiſh this article by ſaying a word or two 
upon their manner of burying the dead. (p) It wa 
not the cuſtom of the eaſtern nations, and — 
of the Perſians, to erect funeral piles for the dead, and 
to conſume their bodies in the flames. (9) According- 
ly we find that“ Cyrus, when he was at the point of 
death, took care to charge his children to inter his 
body, and to reſtore it to the earth; that is the ex- 
preſſion he makes uſe of, by which he ſeems to de- 


clare, that he look'd upon the earth as the original 


parent, from whence he ſprung, and to which he 
- ought to return. (r) And when Cambyſes had offer'd 
a thouſand indignities to the dead body of Amaſis, 
king of Egypt, he thought he crown'd all by eauſing 
p) Herd. I. 3. c. 16. (2) Cyrop. 1. 8. p. 233. 
0) Her. I. 3. c. 16. -/ 


* Ac mihi quidem antiquiſſi- 
mum ſepuſturæ genus id fuiſſe vi- 
detur, quo apud Xenophontem 
Cyrus utitur. Redditur enim ter- 


r corpus, & ita locatum ac fitum 
quaſi operimento matris obduc:tur, 


Cic. lib, 2. de leg. u. 56. 
_ 
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it to be burnt, which was equally contrary to the E- 
gyptian and Perſian manner of treating the dead, It 
was the cuſtom of the * latter to wrap up their dead in 

wax, in order to keep them the longer from corruption. 

I thought proper to give the larger account in this 

ace of the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, be- 

cauſe the hiſtory of that people will take up a great part 
of this work, and becauſe 1 ſhall ſay no more on that 
ſubject in the ſequel. The treatiſe of Barnab. Briſ- 
ſon, preſident of the parliament of Paris, upon the go- 
vernment of the Perſians, has been of great uſe to me. 
Such collections as theſe, when they are made by able 
hands, fave a writer a great deal of pains, and furniſh 
him with matter of erudition, and coſts him little, and. 
yet often does him great honour. 


AR TI CIE NX. 


The cauſes of the declenſion of the Perſian empire, and 
of the change that happened in ther manners. 


H E N we compare the Perſtans, as they were 
V before Cyrus and during his reign, with what 
they were afterwards in the reigns of his ſucceſſors, we 
can hardly believe they were the fame people: and we 
fee a ſenſible illuſtration of this truth, that the declen- 
fion of manners in any ſtate is always attended with 
that of empire and dominion. 14117 
Among many other cauſes, that brought about the 
declenſion of the Perſian empire, the four following 
may be look'd upon as the principal: their exceſſive 
magnificence and luxury; the abject ſubjection and 
favery of the people; the bad education of their 
princes, Which was the fourc2 of all their irregularities ; 
and their want of faith in the execution of their treae- 


ties, oaths and engagements. 


“ Condiunt Ægyptü mortuos, & 
eos domi ſervant: Ferſæ jam cera 
circumlitos condiunt', ut quam 
maxime permaneant diuturna cor- 


para. Cic. Tuſcul, Quæſt. lib, 1. 


n. 108. 3 

+ Barnab. Briſſonius de regio 
Perſarum principatu, Sc. Argen>- 
torati, an. 17 10. * 
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| SECT. I. Luxury and magnificence. 
\ 177 HA T made the Perſian troops in Cyrus's time 
to be look'd upon as invincible, was the tempe- 
rate and hard life, to which they were accuſtom d from 
their infancy, having nothing but water for their ordi- 


nary drink, bread and roots for their food, the ground, 


or ſomething as hard, to lie upon, inuring themſelves 
to the moſt painful exerciſes and labours, and efteeming 
the greateſt dangers as nothing. The temperature of 
the country where they were born, which was rough, 
mountainous and woody, might ſomewhat contribute 
to their hardineſs ; for which reaſon Cyrus (s) would 


never conſent to the project of tranſplanting them into 


a more mild and agreeable climate. The excellent 
manner of educating the ancient Perſians, of which we 
have already given a fufficient account, and which was 
not left to the humours and fancies of parents, but was 
| Tubfect to the authority and direction of the magiſtrates, 
and regulated upon principles of the public good; this 
excellent education prepar'd them for obſerving, in all 


places and at all times, a moſt exact and ſevere diſci- 


pline. Add to this the influence of the prince's ex- 
ample, who made it his ambition to ſurpaſs all his ſub- 

jects in regularity, was the moſt abſtemious and ſober 
in his manner of life, the plaineſt in his dreſs, the moſt 
inur'd and accuſtom'd to hardſhips and fatigues, as 
well as the braveſt and moſt intrepid in the time of ac- 
tion. What might not be ex 
form'd and fo train'd up? By them therefore we find 
Cyrus conquer'd a great part of the world. 

After all his victories he continued to exhort his ar- 
my and people not to degenerate from their ancient 
virtue, that they might not eclipſe the glory they had 
acquir'd, but carefully preſerve that ſimplicity, ſo- 
briety, temperance and love of labour, which were the 
means by which they had obtain'd it. But I do not 
know, whether Cyrus himſelf did not at that very time 

(s) Plut. in Apophth. p- 172, | wr 


pected from ſoldiers ſo 
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ſow the firſt ſeeds of that luxury, which ſoon over- 
ſpread and corrupted the whole nation. In that auguſt. 
ceremony, which we: have already deſcrib'd at large, 
and on which he firſt ſhew'd himſelf in public to his 
new conquer'd ſubjects, he thought proper, in order 


heighten the ſplendor of his regal dignity, to make a 


pompous diſplay of all the magnificence and ſhew, that 
could be contriv'd to dazzle the eyes of the people. 
Among other things he chang'd his own apparel, as 
alſo that of his officers, giving them all garments made 
after the faſhion of the Medes, richly ſhining with gold 
and purple, inſtead of their Perſian cloaths, which were 
very plain and fimple. 

This prince ſeem'd to forget how much the conta- 
gious example of a court, the natural inclination all 
men have to value and eſteem what pleaſes the eye and 
makes a fine ſhew, how glad they are to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves above others by a falſe merit eaſily attain'd 
in proportion to the degrees of wealth and vanity a man 
has above his neighbours: he forgot how capable all 
this together was of corrupting the purity of ancient 
manners, and of introducing by degrees a general, prg- 
dominant taſte for extravagance and luxury. 

(t) This luxury and extravagance roſe in time to 
ſuch an exceſs, as was little better than downright 
madneſs. The prince carried all his wives along with 
him to the wars; and what an equipage ſuch a troop 
muſt be attended with is eaſy to judge. All his gene- 
rals and officers follow'd his example, each in propor- 
tion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for ſo do- 


ing was, that the ſight of what they held moſt dear 
and precious in the world, would encourage them to 


fight with the greater reſolution : but the true reaſon 
was the love of pleaſure, by which they were overcome 


and enſlaved, before they came to engage with the 


enemy. 
Another inſtance of their folly was, that they carried 


their luxury and extravagance in the army, with reſpect 
(*} Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 4. P. 91—99. 
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to their tents, chariots, and tables, to a greater exceſs, 
if poſſible, than they did in their cities. (u) The moſt 
exquiſite meats, the — birds, and the coſtlieſt dain- 
ties muſt needs be found for the prince, in what part 
of the world ſoever he was encamp'd. They had their 
veſſels of gold and filver — number; * in- 
ſtruments of luxury, ſays a certain hiſtorian, not of 
ba grid proper to allure and entich an pe but not 
to repel or defeat him. | 
IJ do not fee what reaſons Cyrus could: tune for 
tr his conduct m, the laſt years of his life. It 
muſt be own'd- indeed, that the ſtation of kings re- 
quires a ſuitable grandeur and magnificence, which may 
on certain occaſions be carried even to a degree of 
pomp and ſplendor. But princes, poſſeſs' d of a real and 
folid merit, have a thouſand ways of making up what 
they may ſeem to loſe by retrenching ſome part of their 
outward ſtate and magnificence. Cyrus himſelf had 
ſound by experience, that a king is more ſure of gain- 
ing reſpect from his people by the wiſdom of his con- 
duct, than by the greatneſs of his expences; and that 
Aktion and confidenee produce a cloſer attachment to 
his perſon, than à vain admiration of unneceſſary pomp 
and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cyrus's laſt example 
| became very contagious. A taſte for vanity and ex- 
pence firſt prevail'd at court, then ſpread itſelf into the 
cities and provinces, and in a little time infected the 
whole nation, and was one of the principal cauſes of the 
ruin of that empire, which he himſelf had ſounded. 
What is here {aid of the fatal effects of luxury, is 
not peculiar to the Perſian empire. Fhe moſt judicious 
hiſtoriaris, the moſt learned philoſophers, and the pro- 
foundeR politicians, all lay it down as a certain, indiſ- 
putable maxim, that wherever luxury prevails, it ne- 
ver fails to deſtroy the moſt Wan ſtates and Eg 


() Senec. I. 3. de ira, c. 20. 

Non belli ſed luxuriæ appa- 1 prædam, non arma 
ratum Aciem Perſarum auro geſtantem. 2. Curt, 
purpuraque fulgentem intueri juben | 


2 | Ds doms: 


{oly 


lot 
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doms: and the experience of all ages, and all nations, 


does but too clearly demonſtrate this maxim. 
What is this ſubtle, ſecret poiſon then, that thus. 
Jurks under the pomp of luxury and the charms of plea- 


ſure, and is capable of enervating at the ſame time 


both the whole ſtrength of the body, and the vigour of 
the mind ? Tis not very difficult to comprehend, why 
it has this terrible effect. When men are accuſtom'd 
to a ſoft and voluptuous life, can they be very fit for 
undergoing the fatigues and hardſhips of war? Are they 
qualified for ſuffering the rigour of the ſeaſons ; for en- 
during hunger and thirſt ; for paſſing whole nights with 
out ſleep upon occaſion; for going through continual 
exerciſe and action; for facing danger and deſpiſing 


death? The natural effect of voluptuouſneſs and deli- 


cacy, which are the inſeparable companions of luxury, 
is to render men ſubject to a multitude of falſe wants 
and neceſſities, to make their happineſs depend upon a 
thouſand trifling conveniencies and ſuperfluities, which. 


they can no longer be without, and to give them an 


unreaſonable fondneſs for life, on account of a thou- 
fand ſecret ties and engagements, that endear it to 
them, and which by ſtifling in them the great motives. 
of glory, of zeal for their prince, and love for their 


country, render them fearful and cowardly, and hin- 


der them from expofing themſelves. to dangers, which 
may in a moment . deprive: them of all thoſe things, 
wherein they piace their telicity. i 


SE CT. II. The alject FRO and ſlavery of 4 


Perſians. 


WE E are told by Plato, that this was one of the 


cauſes of the dec lenſion of the Perſian empire. 
And indeed, what contributes moſt to the preſervation 
of ſtatcs, and renders their arms victorious, is not the 
number, but the vigour and courage of their armies: 
and, as it was finely faid by one of the ancients, 


| (x) f an the day a man to od his wort Jo he 4 6 one 


(*) Hom, Odyſſ. v. 35 


17 


: 
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half of his ancient virtue. He's no longer concern'd 


for the proſperity of the ſtate, to which he looks upon 


hemſelf as an alien; and having loſt the principal mo- 
tives of his attachment to it, he becomes indifferent 


about the ſucceſs of public affairs, about the glory or 


welfare of his councry, in which his circumſtances al- 


low him to claim no ſhare, and by which his own pri- 


vate condition is not alter'd or improv'd. It may truly 
be ſaid, 'that the reign of Cyrus was a reign of liberty. 


That prince never acted in an arbitrary manner; nor 


did he think, that a deſpotic power was worthy of a 
king; or that there was any great glory in ruling an 
empire of ſlaves. His tent was always open; and free 
acceſs allow'd to every one, that deſired to ſpeak to 
him. He did not live retir'd, but was viſible, acceſſible 
and affable to all; heard their complaints, and with 
his own eyes obſerv'd and rewarded merit; invited to 
his table, not only his general officers and prime mini- 
ſters, but even ſubalterns, and ſometimes whole com- 
panies of ſoldiers. The “ ſimplicity and frugality of 
his table made him capable of giving ſuch entertain- 
ments frequently. His aim therein was to animate his 


officers and ſoldiers, to inſpire them with courage and 


reſolution, to attach them to his perſon rather than to 
his dignity, and to make them warmly eſpouſe his 
glory, and ſtill more the intereſt and proſperity of the 
ſtate. This is what may truly be called the art of go- 
verning and commanding. | 
In the reading of Xenophon with what pleaſure do 
we obſerve, not only thoſe fine turns of wit, that juſt- 
neſs and ingenuity in their anſwers and repartees, that 
- delicacy in jeſting and rallery ; but at the ſame time 
that amiable chearfulneſs and gaiety which enliven'd 
their entertainments, from which all vanity and luxury 
were baniſh'd, and in which the principal ſeaſoning 
was a decent and becoming freedom, that prevented 
all conſtraint, and a kind of familiarity, which was fo 
* Tanfas vires habet frugalitas Principis, ut tot impendiis tot erogatio- 
bus fola ſufficiat, Plin, in pancg. Tra. | c 
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far from lefſening their reſpect for the prince, that it 

ve ſuch a life and ſpirit to it, as nothing but a real 
affection and tenderneſs could produce, I may venture 
to ſay, that by ſuch a conduct as this a prince doubles 
and trebles his army at a ſmall expence. Thirty thou- 
ſand men of this ſort are preferable to millions of ſuch 
ſlaves, as the Perſians became afterwards. In time 
of action, on a deciſive day of battle, this truth is 
moſt evident; and the prince is more ſenſible of it 
than any body elſe. At the battle of Thymbræa, 
when Cyrus's horſe fell under him, Xenophon takes 
notice how much it concerns a commander to be lov'd 
by. his foldiers. The danger of the king's perſon be- 
came the danger of the army; and his troops on that 
occaſion gave incredible proofs of their courage and 


bravery. 
Things were not caried on in the fame manner, un- 


. 


der the greateſt part of his ſucceſſors. © Their 9 4 | 


care was to ſupport the pomp of fovereignty. Im 
confeſs, their outward'ornaments and enſigns of royalty 
did not à little contribute to that end. A purple robe 
richly embroidered and hanging down to their feet, x 
tiara, worn upright on their heads with an imperial 
diadem round it, a golden ſcepter in their hands, a 
magnificent throne, a numerous and ſhining court, a 
multitude of officers and guards; theſe things muft 
needs conduce to heighten the ſplendor of royalty: but 
all this, when this is all, is of little or no value. What 
is that king in reality, who loſes all his merit and his 
dignity,” when he puts off his ornaments ? | 
Some of the eaſtern kings, to procure the greater 
reverence to their perſons, generally kept themſelves 
ſhut up in their palaces, and ſeldom ſhewed themſelves 


to their ſubjects. We have already ſeen, that Dejoces, 


the firſt king of the Medes, at his acceſſion to the 
throne, introduc'd this policy, which aſterwards be- 
came very common in all the eaſtern countries. But 
tis a great miſtake, that a prince cannot deſcend from 


his grandeur, by a ſort of familiarity, without debaſing 
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or nigh his greatneſs, Artaxerxes did not think ſo; ¶ lity {© 
and () Plutarch obſerves, that that prince, and queen or eve 

Statira, his wife, took a pleaſure in being "viſible and | 3 ſlav 
of eaſy acceſs to their pepple.: and by 92 doing, were, fider 
but the more reſpected. | maſte 

Among the 2 no fubject e was! al- the p 
low'd to appear in the king's preſence without pro- ſians 
ſtrating himſelf before him: and this law, which (z) | and ſi 
Seneca with good reaſon calls a Perſian ſlavery, Per. tie pe 
cam ſervitutem, extended alſo to foreigners. We ſhall | Rom 
find a terwards, that ſeveral Grecians refus'd to com- not 
ply," with it, looking upon ſuch a ceremony as deroga- It 
tory to men, born and bred in the boſom. of liberty. 

Some of them, leſs ſcrupulous, did ſubmit to it, but 
not without great relunctancy: and we are told, that 
one of them, in order to cover the ſhame of ſuch a ſer- 
vile proſtration, (a) purpoſely let fall his ring, when he 
came near the king, that he might have occaſion to 
bend his body on another account. But it would have 
been criminal for any of the natives of the country to, 

heſitate or deliberate about an homage, which the kings 
exacted from them with the utmoſt rigour, - rt. 
| What the- ſcripture relates. of two. * . (5) on. 
one hand, whereof the one commanded all his ſubjects, 
on pain of death, to proſtrate themſelves before his ont 
image; and the other on the fame penalty ſuſpended all. as 
acts of religion, with regard, to all the gods in general, peo 
except to himſelf only; and on the other hand, of clin 
the ready and bling obedience of. the, whole city. of EXf 


Babylon, who ran all. together on the firſt ſignal to bend 10 
the knee before the idol, and to invoke the king ex- abj 
cluſively of all the powers. of heaven : all this ſhews to. mus 
What an extravagant exceſs the caſtern. kings carried ſou 
their. pride, and the people their flattery and ſervitude. == 
- So great was the diſtance. between the Perſian king ; 
and his ſubjects, that the latter, of what rank or qua- th 
c 

r Lib. 3. de Benef. c. 12. & lib. 

2 75 2 e 2 12 Var. LE . 1 I 


od Nebuchalaertat, Dan. c. iii. Nene the Mede, Dan, c. vi. 1 (4 
| lity 
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ity ſoever, whether ſatrapæ, governors, neat relations, 
teen, or even brothers to the king, were only look'd upon 
and as ſlaves; whereas the king himſelf was always con- 
vere, Þ fider'd, not only as their ſovereign lord and abſolute 

. maſter, but as a kind of divinity. (3) In a word, 
al- the peculiar character of the Aſiatics, and of the Per- 
ro- ſians more particularly than any other, was ſervitude 
(⁊2) and ſlavery; which made (c) Cicero ſay, that the deſpc- 
er- tie power, ſome were endeavouring to. eſtabliſh in the 
all | Roman common- wealth, was an inſupportable yoke, 
m- not only to a Roman, but even to a Perſiaa. 
ga- It was therefore this arrogant haughtineſs of the 
ty. princes. on one hand, and this abject ſubmiſſion of 
ut the people on the other, Which, according to Plato, (4) 
at. were the principal cauſes of the ruin of the Perſian em- 
er- pire, by diſſolving all the ties, wherewith a king is 
he united to his ſubjects and the ſubjects to their king. 
to Such an extinguiſhes all affection and hu- 
Ve. manity in the former; and ſuch an abject ſtate of ſla- 
very, leaves the people neither courage, zeal, nor gra- 
JS titude, The Perſian kings govern' d and commanded 
| only by threats and menaces, and the ſubjects, nei- 


n. ther obey*d nor march'd, but with unwillingneſs and} 
s reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himſelf gives usi 
8 of them in Herodotus, where that prince is repreſented; 
l. as wondering, how the Grecians, who were a free 


” people, could go to battle with a good will and in- 

'F clination. How could any thing great or noble be 

N expected from men, ſo diſpirited and depreſs'd by 

ſlavery, as the Perſians were, and reduc'd to ſueh an 

abject ſervitude; which, to uſe the words of Longi- 

ö mas, (e) is a kind of impriſonment, wherein a man's; 

ſoul may be ſaid in ſome _ to grow little and con- 
tracted? 

I am unwilling to Fo it; but I don't — hes! 

ther the great Cyrus himſelf did not contribute to in- 

troduce among the a both tliat extravagant: 


(5) Plut. in Apophth. p. 213. (5) L- 10. ann 
(4) L. 3. de Leg. p. 697. 9: C364 | 
pride: 
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pride in their kings, and that abject ſubmiſſion and 
flattery in the people. It was in that pompous ce- 
remony, which I have ſeveral times mentioned, that 
the Perſians (till then very jealous of their liberty, and 
very far from being inclin'd to make a ſhameful pro- 
ſtitution of it by any mean behaviour or ſervile com- 


ſtoop'd to a poſture of adoration. Nor was this an 
effect of chance: for Xenophon intimates clear] 

enough, that Cyrus, (/) who deſir'd to have that ho- 
mage paid him, had appointed perſons on purpoſe to 
begin it; whoſe example was accordingly follow'd b 

the multitude, and by the Perſians as well as the other 
nations. In theſe little tricks and ſtratagems we no 
longer diſcern that nobleneſs and greatneſs of ſoul, 
which had ever been conſpicuous in that prince till this 
occaſion : and I ſhou'd be apt to think, that being ar- 
riv d at the utmoſt pitch of glory and power, he cou'd 
no longer reſiſt thoſe violent attacks, wherewith pro- 
ſperity is always aſſaulting even the beſt of princes, (g) 
ſecundaæ res ſapientium animos futigant; and that at laſt 
pride and vanity, which are almoſt inſeparable from 
ſovereign power, forc'd him and in a manner tore him 

from himſelf and his own natural inclinations: vi do- 

minationis conuulſus & mutatus. 


Szc T. II I. The turong education of their Princes, ano- 
tber cauſe of the declenſiam of the Perſian empire. 
. Plato (i) ſtill, the prince of philoſophers, who 


narrowly examine the fact in queſtion, how ſolid and 
judicious it is, and how inexcuſable Cyrus's conduct 
ai ne t. a 
Never had any man more reaſon than Cyrus to be 
ſenſible, how highly neceſſary a good education is to 
a young prince. He knew the whole value of it with 
regard to himſelf, and had found all the advantages of 
: ( F})- Cyrop. I. 2. p. 215. ) Salluſt. 5) Tacit. Annal. 
L 6, 1 (i) Lg de Leg. 3 695. x 


Ut 


pliances) firſt bent the knee before their prince, and 


makes this reflection; and we ſhall find, if we 
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it by his own experience. (4) What he moſt earneſtly 
recommended to his officers, in that fine diſcourſe he 
made to them after the taking of Babylon, in order to 
exhort them to maintain the glory and reputation 
they had acquir'd, was to educate their children in the 
ſame manner, as they knew they were educated in 
Perſia, and to perſevere themſelves in the praclice of 
the ſame manners, as were practis'd there, 

Would one believe, that a prince, who ſpoke and 
thought in this manner, cou'd ever have entirely neg- 
jected the education of his own children? Yet this 
is what happen'd to Cyrus. Forgetting that he was 
a father, and employing himſelf wholly about his con- 
queſts, he left that care entirely to women, that is, to 
princeſſes, brought up in a country, where vanity, 
luxury and voluptuouſneſs reign'd in the higheſt degree: 
for the queen, his wife, was of Media. And in the 
ſame taſte and manner were the two young princes, 
Cambyſes and Smerdis, educated. Nothing they 
asked was ever reſuſed them: nor were their deſires 
only granted, but prevented. The great maxim was, 
that their attendants | ſhould croſs them in nothing, 
never contradict them, nor ever make uſe of reproots 
or remonſtrances with them. No one open'd his 
mouth in their preſence, but to praiſe and commend 
what they ſaid and did. Every one cring'd and ſtoop'd 
and bent the knee before them: and it was thought 
eſſential to their greatneſs, to place an infinite diſtance 
between them and the reſt of mankind, as if they 
had been of a different ſpecies from them. *T'is Plato 
that informs us of all theſe particulars: for Xenophon, 
probably to ſpare his hero, ſays not one word of the 
manner in which theſe princes were brought up, tho 
he gives us ſo _ an . account of the education or 
their father. 15 

What ſurpriſes me the moſt i is, that Cyrus did * 
at leaſt, take them along with him in his laſt cam- 
Paigns, in order to draw them out ol that ſoft and 

0 Cyrop. I. 7. p. 200. 
effeminate 
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effeminate courſe of life, and to inſtruct them in the 
art of war; for they muſt needs have been of ſuffic ient 
years: but perhaps the women oppos'd his deſign, and 
over-rul'd him. 

. Whatever the obſtacle was, the effect of the educa. 
tion of theſe princes was ſuch as ought to be expected 


from it. Cambyſes came out of that ſchool what he 


is repreſented in hiſtory, an obſtinate and ſelf-conceited 
prince, full of arrogance and vanity, abandoned to the 
moſt ſcandalous exceſſes of drunkenneſs and de- 
bauchery, cruel and inhuman, even to the cauſing of 
his, own brother to be murder'd in conſequence of a 
dream; in a word, a furious, frantic mad-man, who 
by his ill conduct brought the empire to the brink of 
geſtruction. 9 
; His father, ſays Plato, left him at his death, a great 
many vaſt proyinces, immenſe riches, with innume- 
rable forces: by ſea and land: but he had not given him 
the means for! preſerving them, by teaching him the 
right uſe of ſuch power. 11 ie ö 5 

This philoſopher makes the ſame reflections with 
regard to Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being 
the ſon of a king, had not been brought up in the 
fame efteminate manner, as princes were; but aſcend- 
edithe throne with a long habit of induſtry, great 
temper and moderation, a caurage little inferior to that 
of Cyrus, and by which he added to the empire almoſt 
ast many provinces, as the other had conquered, But 
he was no better a father than him, and reap'd no be- 
nefit from the ſault of his predeceſſor, in neglecting the 
education of his children. Accordingly, his ſon 
Nerxes was little better than a ſecond Cambyſes. 
Frem all this Plato, after having ſhewn what num- 


berleſs rocks and quickſands, : almoſt unavoidable; lie 


in the way of perſons bred in the arms of. wealth and 
greatneſs, concludes, that one principal cauſe of the 
declenſian and ruin of the Perſian empire, was the 
bad education of their princes; becauſe: thoſe firſt ex- 
amples had an influence upon, and became a kind . 

SUIT | rule 


1 
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rule tö, all their ſucceſſors, under whom every thing 
mill degenerated more and more, till at laſt their luxury 
exceeded all bounds and reti. 
SEC. IV. Their breach of faith, or want ꝙ fin- 
7 WE are inform'd by Xenophon, that one of 

the cauſes, both of the great corruption of 
manners among the Perſians, and of the deſtruction of 
their empire, was their want of public faith. For- 
merly, ſays he, the king, and thoſe that govern'd un- 
der him, thought it an indiſpenſable duty to keep their 
word, and inviolably to obſerve all treaties, into whi 
they had entef' d with the ſolemnity of an oath ; and 
that even with reſpedt to thoſe, that had render'd 
themſelves moſt unworthy of ſuch treatment, through 
their perfidiouſneſs and tnfincerity : and *twas' by this 


true policy and prudent conduct, that t oY gairr'd the 


'abſolute canfidence, both of their own fuhjects, and 
of all Their neighbours and allies. T his is a very great 
encomium given by the hiſtorian to the Perſians, 
which undoubtedly belongs to the reign of the great 
- of the younger Cyrus, -whoſe grand 5 maxim Was, as 
dhe tells us, never to violate his faith, upon any pre- 
>tence whatfoever, with regard either tõ any word he 
| hadigiven, - any promiſe made, or any treaty he had 
concluded. Theſe princes had a juſt idea of the regal 
dignity, and rightly judg'd, that, if probity and truth 
were renounced by the reſt of mankind, they ought 
t find a ſanctuary in the heart of a king; who being 
- the bond and center, as it were, of ſociety, fhould 
alſo be the protector and -avenger.'of faith engaged, 
Which is the very foundation, 'whereon the other de- 
pends. err e ere e, 
2. / Such ſentiments. as theſe, ſo noble, and ſo worthy 
of, perſons born for government, did not laſt long. 
A falſe prudence, and a ſpurious artificial» policy ſoon 
( Cyr, I. 8. p. 239. (,1) Pe exped. Cyr. I. L. p. 26 
* 9740 n ſucceeded 
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| a" in u their. place. Inſtead of faith, probity then 
and true merit, ſays Xenophon, (n). which heretofore the 


the prince us'd to cheriſh. and. diſtinguiſh, all the maj 
chief officers of the court began to be fill'd with thoſe No. 
pretended zealous ſervants of the King, ho ſacrifice in f 
every thing to his humour and ſuppoſed intereſts; to f. 
I who hold it as a maxim, that ſalſhood and deceit, Wh 
perfidiouſneſs and per jury, if boldly and artfully put in ſubj 
| practice, are the ſhorteſt and ſureſt expedients for bring - fdel 
ing about his enterpriſes and deſigns; Who look upon 1 thal 
3 ſcrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, and to ſon 
engagements intq. which he has enter d, as an ef. and 

of puſillanimity, incapacity and want of under- and 
| 3 lg and whoſe opinion in ſhort i "9p that a man ing, 


is unqualiſy d for government, if he does not prefer has 
reaſons and conſiderations of ſtate, before the exact ob- and 
ſervation of treaties, . tho” concluded | in never ſo ſolemn firn 
and ſacred a manner, non! 
2 Aſiatic nations, continues 3 ſoon tarc 


imitated their prince, who: became their example and nio1 
inſtructor i in doubſe- dealing? and treachery. They ſoon unk 


/ 
1 . 0 themſelves up to violence, injuſtice and impiety: and 
and from thence proceeds that ſtrange alteration and firſt 
difference we find i in their manners, as alſo the con- to; 


tempt they conceiv'd, for their ſovereigns, which is | crif 
. both the natural conſequence and puniſhment. of the tere 
; little regard princes pay to the me + ſacred, and. awful (s 
ſolemnities of religion. % 
| Surely the oath, by. which treaties were. "fad and 
| ratify'd, and the Deity brought in not only as preſent, 
but as guarantee of the, conditions ſtipulated, is a moſt 
ſacred and auguſt ceremony, very proper for the ſub- 
jecting of earthly princes, to the ſupreme judge of 
heaven and earth, who alone is qualified to | Judge 


. Cyrop. I. 8. p. 239. 11 tho 
Y% Ee 7 e Hi Fi w , rt 38 d, 75 AY Ta 
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them; and for the keeping all human majeſty within 
the bounds of its duty, by making it appear before the 
majeſty of God, in reſpect of which it is as nothing. 
Now, if princes will teach their people not to ſtand 
in fear of the ſupreme Being, how ſhall they be able 
to ſecure their reſpect and reverence to themſelves ? - 
When once that fear comes to be extinguiſh'd in the 
ſubjects as well as in the prince, what will become of 
fidelity and obedience, and by what ſtays or pillars 


| hall the throne be ſupported? (o) Cyrus had good rea- 


ſon to ſay, that he look'd upon none as good ſervants 
and faithful ſubjects, but ſuch as had a ſenſe of religion, 
and a reverence for the Deity : nor is it at all aſtoniſh- 
ing, that the contempt which an impious prince, who 
has no regard to the ſanity of oaths, ſhews of God 
and religion, ſhould ſhake the very foundations of the 
firmeſt and beſt eſtabliſh'd empires, and ſooner or later 
occaſion their utter deſtruction, Kings, ſays (p) Plu- 
tarch, when any revolution happens in their domi- 
nions, are apt to complain bitterly of their ſubjects 
unfaithfulneſs and diſloyalty : but they do them wrong; 
and forget, that it was themſelves who gave them the 
firſt leſſons of their diſloyalty, by ſhewing no regard 


to juſtice and fidelity, which on all occaſions they ſa- 


criic'd without ſcruple to their own particular in- 


(o) Cyrop, 1, 8. p. 204. (#) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 390. 
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Origin ants firſt Settlement 
Of the ſeveral 
States 4 Governments of G R E E CE. 


F all the antient nations, ſcarce have any 
been ſo highly celebrated, or furniſhed hiſ- 


illuſtrious examples, as Greece, In what 
light ſoever ſhe is conſidered, whether for the glory 
of her arms, the wiſdom of her laws, or the ſtudy and 
improvement of arts and ſciences, all theſe ſhe carried 
to the utmoſt degree of perfection; and it may truly 
be ſaid, that in all theſe reſpects ſhe has in ſome mea- 
ſure been the ſchool of mankind. 

It is impoſſible not to be very much affected with 
che hiſtory of ſuch a nation; eſpecially when we con- 
fider that it has been tranſmitted to us by writers of 
extraordinary merit, many of whom diſtinguiſh'd 
themſelves as much by their ſwords, as by their pens; 


and were as great commanders and able ſtateſmen, as 
excellent hiſtorians. I confeſs, it is a vaſt advantage 


to have ſuch men for guides ; .men of an exquiſite 
judgment 


fory with ſo many valuable monuments and 
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judgment and conſummate prudence; of a juſt and 
perfect taſte in every reſpect; and who furniſh not only 


the facts and thoughts, as well as the expreſſions where- 
with they are to be repreſented ; but, what is more, 


who furniſh all the proper refletions that are to ac- 


company thoſe facts; and which are the moſt uſeſul 
improvement reſulting from hiſtory, Theſe are the 
rich ſources from whence: I ſhall draw all that I have 
to ſay, after I have previouſly enquired into the' firſt 


origin and: eſtabliſhment of the Grecian ſtates, As 


this enquiry muſt be dry, and; not capable of affording 
much delight to the reader, I ſhall be as brief as poſſible. 
But before I enter upon that, I think it neceſlary to 
draw a kind of a ſhort plan of the ſituation of the 
country, and of the ſeveral e that eee it. | 


Pre] RT H Cl E E 
hy ple acſeription of ancient Greece. | 


becken Greece, which is now the ſouth part of 

Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the eaſt, by 

the Agean ſea, now called the Archipelago; on the 

ſouth, by the Cretan, or Candian ſea; on the weſt, _ 
by the fonian ſea; and on the north, by FRF" and 

Thrace, 
The eee parts of ancient Greeee, are Eperis 
— Greece properly” ſo calted, 'Thellkhz 


and Macedonia. 
EprRUS. This province is ſituate to the weſt, ani 


divided from Theſſaly and Macedonia, by mount Pin- 
_ and the Acroceraunian mountains. | 

The moſt remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, the 
Motors! whoſe chief city is Dodona, famous 
for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The CHaont- 
Aus, whoſe principal city is Oricum. The THrs- 
PROTIANsS, Whoſe city is Buthrotum, where was the 
palace and reſidence of Pyrrhus. The ACARNANIANS, 
whoſe city was Ambracia, which gives its name to the 
gulf, Near to this ſtood Actium, famous for the vic- 
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tory of Auguſtus Cæſar, who built over-againſt that 
City, on the other fide of the gulf, a city named Nico- 


= There were two little rivers in Epirus, very fa- 


mous in fabulous ſtory, Cocytus and Acheron. 
T an muſt have been very well peopled in former 
times ; ; as (a) Polybius relates, that Paulus AEmilius, 


after having defeated Perſeus, the laſt king of Mace- 


.donia, deſtroy'd ſeventy cities in that country, the 
greateſt part of which belong'd to the Moloſſians; and 
that he carried away from thence no leſs than a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand priſoners. 

PELoroNNESUS. This is a peninufiila, riow called 
the Morea, join'd to the reſt of Greece only by the 
Iſthmus of Corinth, that is but ſix miles brand. Fi 
well known, that "ſeveral princes have attempted in 
vain to cut through this Iſthmus. 

The parts of Peloponneſus are AcHA1A, properly 
ſo called, whoſe chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Pa- 
tre, &c. EL1s, in which is Olympia, otherwiſe 
called Piſa, ſeated on the river Alpheus, upon the banks 
of which the Olympic games uſed to be celebrated. 
Cyllene, the country of Mercury. MEssENIA, in 
which are the cities of Meſſene, Pylos, in the laſt of 
"- which Neſtor was born, and Corona. ARCADIA, 
in which ſtood the cities of Tegea, Stymphalos, Man- 
tinea, and Megalopolis, Polybius's native place. LA- 
CONIA, wherein ſtood Sparta, or Lacedzmon, and 
Amyclæ; mount Taygetus ; the river Eurotas, and 
the cape of Tenarus. ARGOLIs, in which was the 

city of Argos, called alſo Hippium, famous for the 
temple of Juno; Nemea, Mycenæ, Nauplia, Troezen, 
and Epidaurus, wherein was the temple of Aiculapius, 

GREECE, properly ſo called. 

The principal parts of this country were, Kro 1, 
in which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon and Olenus. 
Doris, Lockis, inhabited by the Ozolæ. Naupac- 
tum, now called Lepanto, famous for the defeat of the 
Turks in 1571. Phocss. Anticyra. * at the 

(a) * Strab. I. 7. p. 322 

ö foot 
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foot of mount Parnaſſus, famous for the oracles deli- 
liver'd there. In this country alſo was mount Heli- 
con. BEO TIA. Orchomenos. 'Theſpia. Cheronea, 
Plutarch's native country. Platza, famous for the de- 
feat of Mardonius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its port, 
from whence the Grecian army ſet ſail for the ſiege of 
Troy, Leuctra, celebrated for the victory of Epami- 
nondas. Ar TIcA. Megara. Eleuſis. Decelia. Ma- 
rathon, where Miltiades defeated the Perſian army. 
Athens, whoſe ports were Piræus, Munichia, and 
Phalerus; and mountains Hymettus and Cithæron. 
Locks... | | | 
_ THEessALY. The moſt remarkable towns of this 
province were, Gomphi, Pharſalia, near which Julius 
Cæſar defeated Pompey. Magneſia. Methone, at the 
ſiege of which Philip loſt his eye, 'Thermopyles, a 


narrow ſtrait, famous ſor the defeat of Xerxes's nume- 


rous army by the vigorous reſiſtance of three hundred 
Spartans. Phthia. Thebes, Lariſſa. Demetrias. - The 
delightful vallies of Tempe, near the banks of the river 
Peneus. Olympus, Pelion, and Oſſa, three moun- 
tains celebrated in fabulous ſtory for the battle of the 
Rae; -| 
l MAcEDONIA. I ſhall only mention a few of the 
principal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyr- 
rachium, now called Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, the 
capital of the country, and the native place of Philip 
and of his fon Alexander the Great. Ægæa. Adeſla. 
Pallene. Olynthus, from whence the Olynthiacs of 
Demoſthenes took their name. Torone, Arcanthus. 
Theſſalonica, now called Salonichi. Stagira, the place 
of | Ariſtotle's birth. Amphipolis. Philippi, famous 


| for the victory gain'd there by Auguſtus and Anthony 
over Brutus and Caſſius. Scotuſſa. Mount Athos: 


and the river Stry mon. 


cl t ENI GREGLAN: EIB. 
There is a great number of iſlands contiguous to 
Greece, that are very famous in hiſtory, In the Io- 
nian ſea, Corcyra, with a town of the ſame name, 
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now called Corfu, Cephalene and Zacynthus, now 
Cephalona and Zant. Ithaca, the country of Ulyſſes, 


and:Dulichium, Near the promontory Malea, over- 
againſt Laconia, is Cithera. In the — gulf, are 


Agina and Salamine, fo famous for the naval battle 


between Nerxes and the Grecians. Between Greece 


ard Aa lie the Sporades : and the Cyc'ades, the moſt - 


noted of which are Andros, 'Delos, and Paros, an- 
ciently famous for fine marble. Higher up in the Æge- 
an ſea is Eubœma, now Negropont, ſeparated from the 
main land by a ſmall arm of the ſea, called Euripus, 
The moſt remarkable city of this iſle was Chalcis, 


Towards the north is Scyrus, and a good deal higher 


Lemnos, now called Stalimene; and ſtill further Sa- 
mothrace, Lower down is Leſbos, whoſe principal 
city was Mitylene, from whence the iſle has ſince ta- 
ken ibe name of Metelin. Chios, Scio, renown*d 
for excellent wine. And laſtly, Samos. Some of theſe 
laſt mention d iſles are reckon'd to belong to Aſia. 
The iſland of Crete, or Candia, is the largeſt of an 
the iſſes contiguous to Greece. It has to the north, 
the Ægean ſea, or the Archipelago; and to the Huth, 
the African ocean. Its principal towns were Gortyna, 
Cydon, Gnoſſus; its mountains Dicte, Ida, and Co- 
FyCus. Its labyrinth is famous over all the World. 
The Grecians had colonies in moſt of theſe iſles. 
They had likewiſe ſettlements in Sicily, and in part 
of Italy towards Calabria (5), which places are for 725 
— Gracia magna. 
(e) But their grand ſettlement was in Aſia minor, 
and particular in ZEolis, Ionia, and Doris. The prin- 
cipal towns of /Eolis are Cumæ, Phocæa, Elea. Of 
Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colo- 
phon and Epheſus. Of Doris, dear gamer and 
Cnidos. 
They had alſo a great number of . Aiperſed 
up anddown in different parts of the world, whereof 1 
ſhall give ſome account, as occaſion ſhall offer. * 
e fo 440 Plin L. 6, e. 2. . 
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AR: F-1: GL 
Diviſion of the Grecian hiſtory into four ſeveral ages. | 


p. HE Grecian hiſtory may be divided into four 
different ages, all noted by ſo many memorable 
epocha's, all which together include the ſpace of 2154 
ears. 1512 | 
: The firſt age extends from the foundation of the ſe- 
veral petty kingdoms of Greece, (beginning with that 
of Sieyone, which is the moſt ancient) to the ſiege of 
Troy, and comprehends about a thouſand. years, 
namely, from the year of the world 1820 to the year 
The ſecond begins from the taking of Troy to the 
reign of Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, at which period 
the Grecian hiſtory begins to be intermix'd with that 


of the Perſians, and contains the ſpace of fix hundred 
ſixty- three years, from the year of the world-2820 to 


the year 3483. 

T he third is dated from the beginning of the reign. 
of Darius to the death of Alexander the Great, which 
is the fineſt part of the Grecian hiſtory, and takes in 
the term of one hundred and ninety-eight years, from 


the _ of the world 3483 to the year 3681. 


he fourth and laſt age commences from the death 
of Alexander, at which time the Grecians began tg 


decline, and continues to their final ſubjection by the 


Romans, The epocha of the utter ruin and downfal of 
the Greeks may be dated, partly from the taking and 


deſtruction of Corinth by the conſul L. Mummius, in 


3858, partly from the extinction of the kingdom of 
the Seleucides in Aſia by Pompey, in the year of the 
world 3939, and of the kingdom of the Lagides in 
Egypt by Auguſtus, anno mun. 3974. This laſt age 
includes in all two hundred and ninety-three years. 
. Of thele four diſtinct ages, I ſhall in this place only 
ouch upon the two firſt, in a very ſuccinct manner, 
juſt to give the reader ſome g notion of that ob- 
; Q 4 ſcure 
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ſcure period; becauſe thoſe times, at leaſt a great part 
of them, have more of fable in them than of real hiſ- 
tory, and are wrapt up in ſuch darkneſs and obſcurity, 
as are very hard, if not impoſſible, to penetrate : and 
I have often. declar'd already, that ſuch a dark and la- 

borious enquiry, though very uſeful for thoſe that are 


for going to the bottom of hiſtory, does not come 


within the plan of my deſign. 


nnn BY 5 : 
The primitive origin of the Grecians. 
| #af order to arrive at any certain knowledge con- 
1 cerning the firſt origin of the Grecian nations, we 


muſt neceſſarily have recourſe to the accounts we have | 


of it in holy ſcripture. 
(4) Javan or Ion (for in Hebrew the tilde letters 


differently pointed form theſe two different names) the 


fon of Japhet, and grandſon of Noah, was certainly 


the father of all thoſe nations, that went under the ge- 
neral denomination of Greeks, tho? he has been look'd 


upon as the father 6f the Tonians only, which were but 
one particular nation of the Greeks. But the Hebrews, 
the Chaldeans, Arabians, and others, give no other ap- 
pellation to the whole body of the Grecian nations, than 
that of Tonians. (e) And for this reafon Alexander, in 
the predictions of Daniel, is mentioned under the name 
of the king of? Javan. 

(F) Javan had four ſons, Eliza, Tarſis, Chittim, 
and Dodanim. As Javan was the original ſather of the 
Grecians in general, no doubt but his four ſons were 
the heads and founders of the chief tribes and principal 
branches of that nation, which became in ſucceeding 
ages ſo renown'd for arts and arms. 

Eliza is the ſame as Ellas, as it is render'd in the 
Chaldee tranſlation ; and the word E, which was 
uſed as the common appellation of the whole people, 
in the fame manner as the word EH was of the 

(d) Gen. x. 2. (e) Dan. viii. 2 1. (J Gen. x. 4. 
Hircus caprarum rex Græciæ: 3 rex Javan. * 
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whole country, has no other derivation. The city of 
Elis, very antient in Peloponneſus, the Elyſian fields, 
the river Eliſſus, or Iliſſus, have long retain'd the marks 
of their being deriv'd from Eliza, and have contri- 
buted more to preſerve his memory, than the hiſto- 


- rians themſelves of the nation, who were inquiſitive 


after foreign affairs, and but little acquainted with 
their own original ; becauſe, as they had little or no 
knowledge of the true religion, they did not carry 
their enquiries ſo high. Upon which account, they 
themſelves deriv'd the words Hellenes and Iones from 
another fountain, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel ; for 1 
think myſelf oblig'd to give ſome account of their 
opinions alſo in this reſpece. 

Tharſis was the — ſon of Javan. He ſettled, 
as his brethren did, in ſome part of Greece, perhaps 
in Achaia, or the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did 
in Peloponneſus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the fa- 
ther of the Macedonians, according to the authority 


of the firſt book of the Maccabees, (g) in the beginning 
of which it is ſaid, that Alexander, the ſon of Philip 


the Macedonian, went out of his country, which was 


that of Cetthim * [or Chittim] to make war againſt 


Darius, king of Perſia, And, in the eighth chapter, 
ſpeaking of the Romans and their victories over the 
laſt Kings of Macedonia, Philip and Perſeus, the two 
laſt mentioned princes are call'd kings of the Cetheans. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Theſſaly and 


Epirus were the portion of this fourth ſon of Javan. 
The impious worſhip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well 
as the city Dodona || itſelf, are proofs that ſome re- 


membrance of Dodanim had remain'd with the peo- 


ple, who deriv'd their firſt eſtabliſhment and e 
* him. 


(C) 1 Macc. i. 1. 


*Egreſſus de terra Cethim. : 
F Philippum & Perſ um Cetheorum regem. ver. *. 
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This is all that can be ſaid with any certainty cor 


cerning the true origin of the Grecian nations. The 
holy ſcripture, whoſe deſign is not to ſatisfy our curio- 


fey, but to nouriſh and improve our piety, after ſcat- 
tering theſe: few rays of light, leaves us in utter dark- 
neſs concerning the elt of their hiſtory; which there- 
fore can only be collected from prophane authors. 
If we may believe (4) Pliny, the Grecians were fo 
called from the name of an antient king, of whom 
they had but a very uncertain tradition, Homer, in 


his poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and 
Achaians, *Tis obfervable, that the word Gravis ? is 


not once uſed in Virgil. 

The exceeding ruſticity of the grſt Gretians whok | 
appear incredible, if we could call in queſtion the teſti- 
mony of their own hiftorians upon that article. But 
u people, ſo vain of their origin, as to adorn it by 
fiction and fables, we may be ſure would never think 
of inventing any thing in its diſparagement. (1) Who 
would imagine that the people, to whom the world is 


 Indebted for all her knowledge in literature and the 


ſciences, ſhould be deſcended from mere ſavages, who 
knew no other law than force, and were ignorant 
even of agriculture? And yet this appears plainly to 
be the caſe, from the divine honours they decreed to 
the perſon (n) who firſt taught them to ſeed upon 
'acorns, as 2 more delicate and wholfome nouriſhment 
than herbs. There was ſtill a great diſtance from 


this firſt improvement to a ſtate of urbanity and polite- 
neſs. Nor did they indeed arrive at the latter, till 
aſter a long proceſs of time. 


The weakeſt were not the laſt to b ed the 


neceſſity of hving together in ſociety, in order to de- 
ſend themſelves againſt violence and oppreſſion. At 
flirſt they built ſingle houſes at a diſtance from one 


another; the number of which inſenſibly increaſing, 
form'd in time towns and cities. But the bare living 


(#) Lib. 4. c. 7. (4 Pauſan, 1, 8. p. 455, 48 
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together in ſociety was not ſufficient to poliſh ſuch a. 
people. Egypt and Phœnicia had the honour of doing 
this. (=) Both theſe nations contributed to inſtruct: 
and civilize the Grecians, by the colonies they ſent a- 
mong them. The latter taught them navigation, 
writing, and commerce; the former the knowledge 
of their laws and polity, gave them a taſte for, arts 
and ſciences, and initiated them into their myſteries. 
(% Greece, in her infant ſtate, was expoſed to great. 
commotions and frequent revolutions ; becauſe, as the 
people had no ſettled correſpondence, and no ſuperior, 
power to give laws to the reſt, every thing was de- 
termin'd by force and violence. The ſtrongeſt in- 
vaded the lands of their neighbours, which they thought 
moſt fertile and delightful, and diſpoſleſs'd the lawful 
owners, who were obliged to ſeek new ſettlements 
As Attica was a dry and barren country, 
its inhabitants had not the ſame invaſions and out- 


_ rages to fear, and therefore conſequently kept them- 
ſelves in poſſeſſion of their antient territories : for 
which reaſon they took the name of ædribeses, that is, 


men born in the country where they liv'd, to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves from the reſt of the nations, that had 
almoft all tranſplanted. themſelves ſrom place to place. 
Such were in general the firſt beginnings of Greece. 
We muſt now enter into a more particular detail, 


and give a brief account of the eſtabliſhment of the 


ſeveral different ſtates, whereof the whole country 


eonſiſted. | 7 


| A'R TÞ CL IF Wi 
The different ſlates, into which Greece was divided. 


N thoſe early times kingdoms were but inconſider- 
able, and of very ſmall extent, the title of king - 


dom being often given to a ſingle city, with a few 
' leagues of land depending upon it. 


(2) Herod. J. 2. C. 58. & 5. C. 58.—60. Plin. I. 5. c. 12. & L 70 


Tt 56, () Thucyd. lib, I, P- 2. | * 
125 SIC YO. 
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(p) SIC YON. The moſt antient kingdom of 
Greece was that of Sicyon ; whoſe beginning is plac'd 
by Euſebius thirteen hundred and thirteen years before 
the firſt Olympiad. Its duration is believed to have 


been about a thouſand years. | 
(2) ARGOS. The kingdom of Argos, i in Pelopon- 


neſus, began a thouſand and eighty years before tbe 


firſt Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The firſt 


king of it was Inacnus. His ſucceſſors were, his 


fon PHoRoNEus ; APIs; ARGUs, from whom the 
country took its name; and after ſeveral others, GEL A- 
NOR, Who was dethron'd and expelFd his kingdom by 
Danavs, the Egyptian. (r) The ſucceſſors of this laſt 


were firſt LyNCEvs, the ſon of his brother Ægyptus, 


who alone, of fifty brothers, eſcap'd the cruelty of 


the Danaides ; then ABAS, PROETUS and AcRI- 


Slus. | 

Of Danae, daughter to the lat, was born Perſeus, 
who having, when he was grown up,: unfortunate] 
Killed his grand-father, Acriſius, and not being able to 
bear the ſight of Argos, where he committed that 
involuntary murder, withdrew to Mycenz, and there 
fix'd the feat of his kingdom. 


. MycEenz. Perſeus then tranſlated the ſeat of the | 


kingdom from Argos to Mycenz. He left ſeveral 
ſons behind him: among others Alcæus, Sthenelus 
and Electryon. Alcæus was the father of Amphitryon 
Sthenelus of Euryſtheus ; and Electryon of Alcmena. 
Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter 
begat Hercules. 

Euryſtheus and Hercules came into the world the 
ſame day ; but as the birth of the former was by 
Juno's management antecedent to that of the latter, 
Hercules was forc'd to be ſubject to him, and was 
oblig'd by his order to undertake the twelve labours, 
ſo celebrated in fable. 


The kings, who W at Apes aſter Perſeus, | 


(p) A. M. 1915. Ant. J. C. 2089. (q) Euſeb. in Chron' 
A. M. 2148. Ant. J. C. 18 56. 2 A. M. 2530. Ant. J. C. 147 
| | were 
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were ELECTRYON, STHiN®LUs, and EUR s- 


THE US. The laſt, after the death of Hercules, de- 
clar'd open war againſt his deſcendants, apprehending 
they might ſome time or other attempt to dethrone 
him ; which, as it happen'd, was done-by the Hera- 
clide: for, having kill'd Euryſtheus in battle, they 
enter'd victorious into Peloponneſus, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the country, But, as this happen'd 
before the time determin'd by fate, a plague enſued, 
which, with the direction of an oracle, oblig'd them 
to quit the country. Three years after this, being de- 
ceived by the ambiguous ex preſſion of the oracle, they 


made a ſecond attempt, which likewiſe prov'd fruit-. 
- leſs. This was about twenty years before the taking 


of Troy. 

ArREus, the ſon of Pelops, uncle by the mother's 
ſide to Euryſtheus, was the latter's ſucceſſor. And in 
this manner the crown came to the deſcendants of 
Pelops, from whom Peloponneſus, which before was 
call'd Apia, deriv'd its name. T'he bloody hatred of 
the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeſtes, is known to 
all the world. ary watt wo 

PLISTHENEs, the ſon of Atreus, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in the kingdoin of Mycenæ, which he left to his 
ſon AGAMEMNON, who was ſucceeded. by his. ſon 
Oreſtes. The kingdom of Mycenæ was filled with 


enormous and horrible crimes, from the time it came 
into the family of Pelops. | 


TisAMENEs and PENTHILUs, ſons of Oreſtes, 
reigned after their father, and were at laſt driven out 
of Peloponneſus by the Heraclidz. 

ATHENS. (r) CECRoPs, a native of Egypt, was 
the founder of this kingdom. Having ſettled in At- 
tica, he divided all the country, ſubject. to him, into 
twelve diſtricts. He alſo eſtabliſhed the Areopagus. 

This auguſt tribunal, in the reign of his ſucceſſor 
Cranaus, adjudged the famous difference between 
Neptune and Mars. In his time happen'd Deucali- 

(r) A. M. 2448. Ant. J. C. 1556. | | 


» 
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on's flood. The deluge of Ogyges in Attica was 


much more antient, being a thouſand and twenty 
years before the firſt Olympiad, and m in 
the year of the world 2208. 

Aurhicrvox, the third king of Athens, pro- 
cur'd a confederacy between twelve nations, which 
aſſembled twice a year at Thermopylæ, there to offer 
their common ſacrifices, and to conſult together 
their affairs in general, as alſo upon the affairs of each 
nation tn particular. This convention was calPd the 
aſſembly of the Amphictyons. 

The reign of EREcTHEvs is remarkable for the ar- 

rival of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her daughter 


Proſerpine, as alfo for the inſtitution of the myſteries 


at Eleuſis. 

(s) The reign of Ec xvs, the ſon of Pandion, is 
the moſt illuſtrious period of the hiſtory of the heroes. 
In his time are 'plac'd the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts; the celebrated labours of Hercules; the war 
of Minos, fecond king of Crete, againſt the Atheni- 
ans; ' the ſtory. of Theſeus and Ariadne. 

THesevs ſucceeded his father AF gzus. Co 
had divided Attica into twelve boroughs, or twelve 


diſtricts, ſeparated from each other. Theſeus brought 


the people to underſtand the advantages of common 
government, and united the twelve boroughs into one 


city or body politick, in which the whote — 


was united. 

Cops was the laſt king of Athens: he devoted 
himſelf to die- for his people. 

(t) After him the title of king was extinguiſhed a- 
mong the Athenians, ME por, his ſon, was ſet at 


the head of the common-wealth with the title of 


Archon, that is to ſay, preſident, or governour. The 
firſt Archontes were for life: but the Athenians, 
growing weary of a government, which they ſtill 
thought bore too great a reſemblance to royal power, 

3 
922 Ant. J C. 1284. | 9 A, M. 2934, 
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made their Archontes elective every ten years, and at 


f laſt reduc'd it to an annual office. 


(2) Tn ERES. Capmvs, who came by fea from 
the coaſt of Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and 
Sidon, fſeiz'd upon that part of the country, which 
was afterwards call'd Bœotia. He built there the city 
of 'T hebes, or at leaſt a citadel, which from his own 
name he call'd Cadmza, and ther e's the ſeat of 
his power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one af his ſaocek. | 
ſors, and of Jocaſta his wife, of Oedipus their ſon, 
of Eteocles and Polynices, who were born of the in- 
ceſtuous marriage of Jocaſta with Oedipus, have fur- 
niſhed ample a the fabulous narration and theatri- 
cal repreſentations. 

SPARTA or LACEDAMON. It is ſuppoſed, that 
Lerrx the firft king of Laconia, began his reign as 


bout 1516 years before the chriſtian era. / 


'TynDARUs, the gth king of Lacedæmon, hid, 


by Leda, Caftor and Pollux, who were twins, de⸗ 


ſides Helena, and Clitemneſtra the wiſe of Agamem- 
non, king of Mycenæ. Having ſurvived his two ſons, 
the twins, he began to think of chooſing a ſucceſſor, 
by looking out for a husband for his daughter Helena. 

All the pretenders to this princeſs bound themſelves by 
oath, to abide by, and entirely to ſubmit to the choice, 


| which the lady herſelf ſhould make, who determined 


in favour of Menelaus. She had not lived above three 
years with her husband, before ſhe was carried off by 
Alexander Paris, fon of Priam, king of the Trojans: 

which rape was the cauſe of the Trojan war. Greece 
did not properly begin to know or experience her united. 


ſtrength, till the famous ſiege of that city, where the 


Achilles's, the Ajaxes, the Neſtors, and the Ulyſſes's, 


gave Aſia ſufficient reaſons to forebode her ſuture fub- 


jection to their poſterity, The Greeks took Tro. 
after a ten years ſiege, much about the time that 
Jephtha governed the people of God, that i is, ac- 


7 75 * M. 2549. Ant. J. C. 1355 · 
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carding to biſhop Uſher, in the year of the world 2820, 


and 1184 years * — Jeſus Chriſt. This epocha is 


famous in hiſtory, and ſhould carefully be remembred, 
as well as that of the Olympiads, 
An Olympiad is the revolution of four compleat 


years, from one celebration of the Olympic games to 


another. We ſhall elſewhere give an account of the 
inſtitution of theſe games, which were celebrated every 
four years, near the, town of Piſa, otherwiſe called 
Olympia. 

The common æra of the Olympiade begins in the 
ſummer of the year of the world 3228, 776 years be- 
fore Jeſus Chriſt, from the games, in which Corebus 
Won the prize in the races. 

Fourſcore years after the taking of Troy, the He- 
raclidæ re- enter d the Peloponneſus, and ſeiz d Lace- 


demon, where two brothers, Euryſthenes and Procles, 


ſons of Ariſtodemus, began to reign together, and from 
their time the ſcepter always continued jointly in the 
hands of the deſcendants of thoſe two families. Many 
years after this, Lycurgus inſtituted that body of laws 
for the Spartan ſtate, which rendered both the legiſla- 
tor and republic ſo famous in hiſtory: I. ſhall ſoeak of 
them at large in the ſequel. - 

 CorInTH. (x) Corinth began later, than the other 
cities I have been ſpeaking of, to be govern'd by parti- 
cular, kings. It was at firſt ſubject to thoſe of Argos 
and Mycenz : at laſt Siſyphus, the fon of Holus, 
made himſelf maſter of it. But his deſcendants were 
diſpoſſeſſed of the throne by the Heraclidæ, about 110 
years after the ſiege of Troy. 
The regal power after this, came to the 8 
of Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was changed 
into an ariſtocracy, that is, the reins of the govern- 
ment were in the hands of the elders, who annually 
choſe from among themſelves a chief magiſtrate, whom 


they called Prytanis. At laſt Cypſelus having gain'd 


the people, uſurp'd the ſupreme authority, which he 
9 M. 2628. Ant. J. C. 1376. 
2 tranſmitted 


I 


tranſmitted to his ſon Periander; who was ranked 
among the Grecian ſages, on account of the love he 
bore to learning, and the protection and encouragement 
he gave to learned men. OS i 
MAcEDON IA. It was a long time before the 


Greeks had any great regard to Macedonia. (5) Her 


kings, living retir'd in woods and mountains, ſeem'd' 
not to be conſider'd as a part of Greece. They pre- 
tended, that their kings, of whom CARAN s was the 


firſt, were deſcended from Hercules. Philip and his 
ſon Alexander raiſed the glory of this kingdom to a 


very high pitch. It had ſubſiſted 47 1 years before the 
death of Alexander, and continued 155 more, till Per- 


ſeus was beaten and taken by the Romans, in all 626 


years, | 
RT EDS 


Colonies of the Greeks ſent into Afia minor. 


E have already obſerved, that fourſcore years af- 


" D ter the taking of Troy, the Heraclidæ reco- 


vered Peloponneſus, after having defeated the Pelopidæ, 
that is, Tifamenes and. Penthilus, ſons of Oreſtes 
and that they divided the kingdoms of Mycenæ, Ar- 
gos and Lacedæ mon among them. 

So great a revolution as this almoſt ehanged the face 
of the country, and made way for ſeveral very famous 
tranſmigrations; which the better to underſtand, and 
to have the clearer idea of the ſituation of the Grecian 
nations, as alſo of the four dialects, or different idioms; 
of ſpeech, that prevailed among them, „it will be ne- 
ceſſary to look a little farther back into hiſtory, 

(z) Deucalion, who reign'd in T heffaly, and under 
whom happen'd the flood that bears his name, had by 
Pyrrha his wife, two ſons, Helenus and Amphictyon. 
This laſt, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reign- 
ed there in his place. Helenus, if we may believe the 
hiſtorians of his country, gave the name of Hellenes 


y) A. M. 3191, Ant. J. C. 183 1. (2) Strab. I, 8. p ⸗ 383, &c · 
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to the Greeks :, He had three ſons, Eolus, Dorus and 
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Xuthus. 

Zolus, who was the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father, 
and beſides Theſſaly had Locris and Bceotia added to 
his dominions. Several of his deſcendants went into 
Peloponneſus with Pelops, the ſon of Tantalus, king 


of Phrygia, from whom Peloponneſus took its name, 


and ſettled themſelves in Laconia. 

The country conti to Parnaſſus, fell to the 
ſhave of Dorus, and from him was called Doris. 

Xuthus, compell'd by his brothers, upon ſome par- 
waver diſguſt, to quit his country, retired into Attica, 
where he married the daughter of Evechtheus, king of 
we Athenians, by whom he had two ſons, Achæus and 

on, 

An involuntary murder, committed by Achæus, 
obliged him to retire to Peloponneſus, which was then 
called Egialza, of which one part was from him called 
Achaia. His | deſcendants ſettled at Lacedæ mon. 

Ion, having ſignalized himſelf by his victories, was 


invited by the Athenians to govern their city, and 


gave the country his name: for the inhabitants of 
Attica were likewiſe called Ionians. The number of 
the citizens increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the Athe- 
nians were obliged to ſend a colony of the Tonians into 
Peloponneſus, who likewiſe gave the name to the coun- 
try they poſſeſſed. 

Fhus al the :ndabitante; of peloponneſus, though 
compoſed of different people, were united under the 
names of Achæans and Ionians. 


The Heraclidæ, fourſcore years after the taking of 


Troy, reſolved ſeriouſly to recover Peloponneſus, 
which of right belonged to them. 'T hey had three 
principal leaders, ſons of Ariſtomachus, namely, Ti- 
menes, Creſphontes, Ariſtodemus; the laſt dying, his 
two ſons, Euryſthenes and Procles, ſucceeded him. 
The ſucceſs of their expedition was as happy, as the 


motive was juſt, and they recover d the poſſeſſion of 


their ancient dominion. Argos fell to Timenes, Meſ- 
3; ſenia 
ſ 


. 
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ſenĩa to Creſphontes, and Laconia to the two ſons of 
Ariſtodemus. 
Such of the Achæans as were defeended from Ko- 


lus, and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven 


from thence by the Dorians, who accompanied the He- 
raclidæ into Peloponneſus, after ſome wandering, ſet- 
tled in that part of Aſia minor, which from them took 
the name of olis, where they founded Smyrna, and 
eleven other cities: but the town of Smyrna came af- 
terwards into the hands of the Ionians. The ZEolians 
became likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſeveral cities of Leſbos. 

As for the Achæans of Mycenz and Argos, being 
compelled to abandon their country to the Heraclidz, 
they ſeized upon that of the Ionians, who dwelt at that 
time in a part of Peloponneſus. The latter fled at firſt 
to Athens their original country, from whence they 
ſometime afterwards departed under the conduct of 
Nileus and Androcles, both ſons of Codrus, and ſeized 
upon that part of the coaſt of Aſia minor, which lies 
between Caria and Lydia, and from them was named 
Jonia ; here they built twelve cities, n 8 
r Samos, &. 5 

(2) The power of the Athenians, who had thett 
Codrus for their king, being very much augmented. by 
the great number of refugees that were fled into their 
country, the Heraclide thought proper to. oppoſe the 


progreſs of their power, and for that reaſon made war 


upon them. The latter were worſted in a battle, but 
ſtill remained maſters of Megaris, where they built 
Megara, and ſettled the Dorians in that nant th in the 
room of the Ionians. | 
(4) One part of the Dorians ones in the « coun- 
try after the death of Codrus, another went to Crete; 
the greateſt number ſettled in that part of Aſia minor, 
which from them was called Doris, where they built 
Halicarnaſſus, Cnidus and other cities, and made them 
ſelves maſters of the iſland of Rhodes, Cos, &. 


(a) Strab. p. 393 (5) Ibid. p. 652. 


The 
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err The Grecian dialecmgmt. 

It will now be more eaſy to underſtand wha we 
have to ſay concerning the ſeveral ' Grecian dialects, 
Theſe were four in number: the Attick, the Ionick, 
the Dorick, and the olick. They were in reality 
four different languages, each of them perfect in its 


And this diverſity of languages can no ways appear 
wonderful in a country, where the inhabitants con- 
ſiſted of different nations, that did not depend upon 
one another, but had each its particular territories. 
1. The Attick dialect is that, which was uſed in A- 
thens and the country round about. This dialect has 
been chiefly. uſed by Thucydides, Ariſtophanes, © RO, 
ſocrates, Xenophon, and Demoſthenes. 

2. The Ionick dialect was almoſt. the ſame with the 


Incienc Attiek; but after it had paſſed into ſeveral 


towns of Aſia minor, and into the adjacent iflands, 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the peo- 
ple of Achaia, it recei vd a ſort of new tincture, and 
did not come up to that perfect delicacy, which the 


Athenians afterwards attain'd to. Hippocrates and He- 


rodotus writ. in this dialect. 

3. The Dorick was firſt in uſe among the Spartans, 
and the people of Argos: it paſſed afterwards into Epi- 
rus, Libya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes 
and Theocritus, both of them Syracuſans, and Finger, 
followed this dialect. 4 

4. The Zolick dalect Was. at firſt uſed dy the Boeo- 
tians and their neighbours, and then in Aolis, a coun- 
try in Aſia, minor, between Ionia and Myſia, which 
contained ten or twelve cities, that were Grecian colo- 
nies. Sappho and Alcæus, of whoſe works very little 
remains, wrote in this dialect. We find alſo a mix- 
ture of it in the writings of e pe Pint Ho- 
mer, and many others. 10 ln 


AK 1. 


kind, and uſed by a diſtinct nation; but yet all derived 
from, and grounded upon the ſame original tongue. 
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ARTICLE VL 


The 2 ican form of government almoſt generally Ma- 


bl We throughout Greece. 


H E 25 may have obſerved in the little 1 von 
ſaid about the ſeveral ſettlements of Greece, that 
the primordial ground of all thoſe different ſtates was 
monarchical government, which was the' moſt ancient 
of all forms, the: moſt univerſally received and eſta- 
bliſhed, the moſt proper to maintain peace and con- 
cord; and which, as (c) Plato obſerves, is form'd u 

the model of paternal authority, and of that gentle and 
moderate ahi ary which fathers exerciſe over their 
families. 

But, as the ſtate of things degenerated by degrees, 
through the injuſtice of uſurpers, the ſeverity of lawful 
maſters, the inſurrections of the people, and a thouſand 
accidents and revolutions, that happened in thoſe 
ſtates; a different ſpirit ſeized the people, which pre- 
vailed over all Greece, kindled a violent deſire of li- 
berty, and brought about a general change of govern- 
ment every where, except in Macedonia; ſo that mo- 
narchy gave way to a republican government, which 
however was diverſified into almoſt as many various 
forms, as there were different cities, according to the 
different genius and peculiar character of each people. 

However there ſtill remain'd a kind of tincture or 
leven of the ancient monarchical government, which 
frequently inflamed the ambition of private citizens, 


and made them deſire to become maſters of their coun- 


try, In almoſt every ſtate of Greece, ſome private 
perſons aroſe, who, without any right to the throne, 
either by birth, or election of the citizens, endeavoured 
to advance. themſelves to it by cabal, treachery and 
violence; and who, without any reſpect for the laws, 
or regard to the public good, exerciſed a ſovereign au- 
thority, with a deſpotic empire and ay ſway. In 


(c) Plat. I. 3. de Leg. p. 680. | 
order 
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order to ſupport their unjuſt uſurpations in the midſt of 


diſtruſts and alarms, they thought themſelves obliged 


to prevent imaginary, or to ſuppreſs real conſpiracies, 


by the moſt cruel proſcriptions; and to ſacrifice to 
their own ſecurity all thoſe, whom merit, rank, wealth, 


seal for liberty, or love of their country, rendered ob- 
noxious to a ſuſpicious and unſettled” government, 


which found itfelf hated by all, and was ſenſible it de- 
ſerved to be ſo. It was this cruel. and/ inhuman treat- 
ment; that render'd: theſe men ſo odious, and brought 
upon them the appellation of T'yrants, and which 
farniſbed ſuch ample matter for the declamation of ora- 
tors, and the tragical repreſentations of the theatre. 
All theſe cities and diſtricts of Greece, that ſeem'd 
ſo entirely different from one another, in their laws, 
cuſtoms, and- intereſts, were nevertheleſs form'd and 
combin'd into one ſole, entire, and united body; 
whoſe ſtrength increaſed to ſuch a degree, as to make 
the formidable power of the Perſians under Darius and 
Xerxes tremble; and which even then, perhaps, would 
have entirely overthrown the Perſian greatneſs, had 
the Grecian ſtates been wiſe enough to have preſerv'd 
that union and concord among themſelves, which after- 


which I am now to open, and which wr _ 
the readers whole attention. 

We ſhall fee, in the following tht; a ſmall na- 
tion, - confined within a country not equal to the 


fourth part of France, diſputing empire with the moſt 


powerful throne then upon the earth; and we ſhall ſee 
this handful of men, not only making head againſt the 
innumerable army of the Perſians, but diſperſing, rout- 


ing, and cutting them to pieces, and ſometimes re- 
dueing the Perſian pride ſo low, as to make them ſub- 
mit to conditions of peace, as ſhameful to the con- 
W as glorious for the conquerors. 2 


Among all the cities of Greece, there were two, 


* This evord originally f ed no more than hin and was ancients 
te title ah lawful princes, * 2 4 
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that 


wards rendered them invincible. This is the ſcene, 
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by the mere dint of their merit and conduct: theſe 


make a conſiderable figure, and act an illuſtrious part 
in the enſuing hiſtory, before I enter upon particulars, 


her full time and was deliver d. As ſoon as the child 
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that particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and acquired 
an authority and a kind of ſuperiority over the reſt, 


two were Lacedæmon and Athens. As theſe cities 


J think I ought firſt to give the readers ſome idea of 
the genius, character, manners and government of 
their reſpective inhabitants. Plutarch, in the lives of 
Lycurgus and Solon, will furniſh me with the greateſt 
part of what I have to ſay upon this head, 


ARTICLE VI. 
The Spartan government. Laws eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, 


# þ HERE is perhaps nothing in profane hiftory 
better atteſted, and at the ſame time more incre- 
dible, than what relates to the government of Sparta, 
and their diſcipline eſtabliſhed in it by Lycurgus. () 
This legiſlator was the ſon of Eunomus, one of the 
two kings who reigned together in Sparta. It would 
have been eaſy for Lycurgus to have afcended the 
throne after the death of his eldeſt brother, who left 
no fon behind him : and in effect he was king for ſome 
days. But as ſoon as his ſiſter-in-law was found to be 
with child, he declared, that the crown belonged to 
her ſon, if ſhe had one; and from thenceforth he go- 
verned the kingdom, only as his guardian. In the 
mean time, the widow ſent to him underhand, that if 
he would promiſe to marry her when he was king, ſhe 
would deftroy the fruit of her womb. So deteftable a 
propoſal ſtruck Lycurgus with horror: however he 
concealed his indignation,and amuſing the woman with 
different pretences, ſo managed it, that ſhe went out 


was born, he proclaimed him king; and took care to 
have him brought up and educated in a proper manner. 


(d) Plut, in Vit, Lyc. p. 40. | : 
wi TT, | This 


* 


of government. 
whoſe hard and auſtere laws were very famous: from 
thence he paſſed into Aſia, where quite different cuſ- 


| (e) Ib. P · 41. 
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This prince, on account of the joy which the people 


teſtified at his birth, was named Charilaus. 


le) The ſtate was at this time in great diſorder; the 
authority, both of the kings and the laws, being abſo- 


lutely deſpiſed and unregarded. No curb was ſtrong 
enough to reſtrain the audaciouſneſs of the people, 


which every day increaſed more and more. 
Lycurgus was ſo courageous as to form the deſign of 


making a thorough reformation in the Spartan govern- 


ment : and to be the more capable of making wile re- 
gulations, he thought fit to travel into ſeveral coun- 
tries, in order to acquaint himſelf with the different 
manners of other nations, and to conſult the moſt able 


and experienced perſons he could meet with in the art 
He began with the iſland of Crete, 


toms prevailed; and laſt of all he went into Egypt, 


which was then the ſeat of ſcience, wiſdom, and . 
counſels. 


(F) His long abſence only made his country the 


more deſirous of his return : and the kings themſelves 


importun'd him to that effect, being ſenſible how much 
they ſtood in need of his authority to keep the people 


within, bounds, and in ſome degree of ſubjection and 


order. When he came back to Sparta, he undertook 
to change the whole form of their government, being 
perſuaded, that a few particular laws would nere 
no great effect. 


But before he put this deſign in execution, he went 
to Delphos, to conſult the oracle of Apollo; where, 


aſter having offer'd his ſacrifice, he received that famous 
anſwer, in which the prieſteſs called him A friend of 
the gods, and rather a god than a man. 
the favour he deſired of being able to frame a ſet of 
good laws for his country, ſhe told him, the god had 


And, as for 


heard his prayers, and that the commonwealth he was 
Y md. 5. 42. 
hal going 
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going to eſtabliſh, would be the moſt excellent Rate in 
the world. | | 

On his return to Sparta, the firſt thing he did, was 
to bring over to his deſigns the leading men of the 
city, whom he made acquainted with his views ; 
when he was aſſured of their approbation and concur- 
rence, he went into the public market-place, accom- 
panied with a number of armed men, in order to 
aſtoniſh and intimidate thoſe who might deſire to op- 
poſe his undertaking. | | | 

The new form of government, which he intro- 
duced into Sparta, may properly be reduced to three 
principal inſtitutions. | 

1. INSTITUT ION. The Senate. 

(x) Of all the new regulations or inſtitutions made 
by Lycurgus, the greateſt and moſt conſiderable was, 
that of the ſenate; which, by tempering and ballan- 
cing, as Plato obſerves, the too abſolute power of the 
kings by an authority of equal weight and influence 
with theirs, became the principal ſupport and preſer- 
vation of that ſtate, * For whereas before, it was ever 


unſteady and tending one while towards tyranny, by 


the violent proceeding of the kings; at other times to- 
wards democracy, by the exceſſive power of the 
people; the ſenate ſerved as a kind of counter- 
poiſe to both, which kept the ſtate in a due equili- 
brium, and preſerved it in a firm and ſteady ſituation ; 
the twenty-eight * ſenators, of which it conſiſted, 
ſiding with the king, when the people were graſping 
at too much power; and on the other hand eſpouſing 


the intereſts of the people, whenever the kings at- 


tempted to carry their authority too far. | 

Lycurgus, having thus tempered the government, 
thoſe that came after him thought the power of the 
thirty, that compoſed the ſenate, ſtill too ſtrong and 
abſolute ; and therefore as a check upon them, they 


(2) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 42. 
* This council conſiſted of thirty perſons, including the tævo lings. 
r. II. 1 deviſed 
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deviſed the authority of the F Ephori, about an hun- 
dred and thirty years after Lycurgus. The Ephori 
were five in number, and remained but one year in 
office. They were all choſen out of the people; and 


in that reſpect conſiderably reſembled the tribunes of 


the people among the Romans. Their authority ex- 
tended to the ar eſting and impriſoning the perſons of 
their kings, as it happened in the caſe of Pauſanias. 
The inſtitution of the Ephori began in the reign of 
Theopompus; whoſe wiſe reproaching him, that he 
would leave his children the regal authority in a worſe 
condition than he had received it; on the contrary, 
ſaid he, I ſhall leave it them in a much better condi- 
tion, as it will be more permanent and laſting. 

The Spartan government then was not purely 
monarchical. The nobility had a great ſhare in it, 
and the people were not excluded. Each part of this 
body politick, in proportion as it contributed to the 
publick good, found in it their advantage; ſo that in 
ſpite of the natural reſtleſſneſs and inconſtancy of man's 
heart, which is always thirſting after novelty and 
change, and is never cured of its diſguſt to uniformity, 
Lacedæ mon perſevered for above ſeven hundred years 
in the exact obſervance of her laws. 

2. INSTITUTION. The diviſion of the lands, and 

the prohibition of gold and ſilver money. 

(a) The ſecond and the boldett inſtitution of Ly- 
curgus was the diviſion of the lands, which he look'd 
upon as abſolutely neceflary for eſtabliſhing peace and 


good order in the commonwealth, The major part of | 
the people were ſo poor, that they had not one inch | 
of land of their own, whilſt a ſmall number of par- 
ticular perſons were poſſeſſed of all the lands and wealth | 
of the country : in order therefore to baniſh inſolence, | 
enyy, fraud, luxury, and two other diſtempers of the | 
ſtate, ſtill greater and more antient than thoſe, 1 
mean extream poverty, and exceſſive wealth, he per- 


(a)] Plut. in vit. Lyc. p. 44. 
+ The word ſigniſies comptroller, or inſpector. 


ſuaded | 
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ſuaded the citizens to give up all their lands to the 


commonwealth, and to make a new diviſion of them, 
that they might all live together in a perfect equality,” 
and that no pre-eminences or honours ſhould be given 
but to virtue and merit alone. 

This ſcheme, as extraordinary as it was, was im- 
mediately executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of 
Laconia into thirty thouſand parts, which he diſtri- 
buted among the inhabitants of the country ; and the 
territories of Sparta into nine thouſand parts, which 


he diſtributed among an equal number of citizens, It 


is ſaid, that ſome years after, as Lycurgus was return- 


| ing from a long journey, and paſſing through the lands 


of Laconia, in the time of harveſt, -and obſerving, as 
he went along, the perfect equality of the reaped corn, 
he turned towards thoſe that were with him, and faid 
ſmiling, Does not Laconia look hike the poſſe 772 cue 
ral brothers, who have juſt been dividing their mh ei- 
tance amungſi them ? g 

After having divided their :ntiavebtiak he unlkrt“ 


took likewiſe to make the ſame equal diviſion of all 
their moveable goods and chattels, that he might ut- 


terly baniſh from among them all manner of inequa- 


lity. But perceiving that this would go more againſt 


the grain, if he went openly about it, he endeavour'd 


to effect it, by ſapping the very foundations of avarice. 


For firſt he cried down all gold and ſilver money, 
and ordained, that no other ſhould be current than 
that of iron: which he made ſo very heavy, and fixed 
at ſo low a rate, that a cart and wy oxen were necef-' 
ſary to carry home a ſum of ten * minas, and a whole 
chamber to keep it in, 

The next thing he did, was to baniſh all uſeleſs 
and ſuperfluous arts from Sparta. But if he had not 
done this, moſt of them wou'd have ſunk of them- 
ſelves, and diſappear'd with the gold and ſilyer money; 
becauſe the tradeſmen and artificers would have fouls 
no vent for their commodities ; and ens iron money 


* Fees bundred liures French, about 20 l. Engliſh, 
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had no currency among any other of the Grecian 
ſtates, who were ſo far from eſteeming it, that it be- 
came the ſubject of their banter and ridicule. 

3. InsTITUTION. Of public meals. 

1 being deſirous to make a yet more effec- 
tual war upon ſoftneſs and luxury, and utterly to ex- 
tirpate the love of riches, made a third regulation, 
which was that of public meals. (b) That he might 
' Intirely ſuppreſs all the magnificence and extravagance 
of expenſive tables, he ordained, that all the citizens 
ſhould eat together of the ſame common victuals, 
which the law preſcribed, and expreſsly forbad all pri- 
vate eating at their own houſes, 

By this ſettlement of public and common meals, 
and this frugality and ſimplicity in eating, it may be 
ſaid, that he made riches in ſome meaſure change their 
very nature, by putting them out of a * condition of 
being deſired or ſtolen, or of inriching their poſſeſſors: 
for there was no way left for a man to uſe or enjoy 
this opulence, or even to make any fhew of it; fince 
the poor and the rich eat together in the ſame place, 
and none were allow'd to appear at the public eating- 
rooms, after having taken care to fill them ſelves with 
other diet; becauſe every body preſent took particular 
notice of any one that did not eat or drink, and the 
whole company was ſure to reproach him with the 
delicacy and intemperance that made him deſpiſe the 
common food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation: 
and *twas upon this occaſion, that in a tumult of the 
people a young fellow, named Alexander, ſtruck out 
one of Lycurgus s eyes. The people, provok'd at 
ſuch-an-outrage, deliver'd the young man into Lycur- 
gus's hands, who knew how to revenge himſelf in a 
proper manner: for by the extraordinary kindneſs and 


gentleneſs with which he treated hing, he made the 


(6) Ibid. p. 45. 
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violent and hot-headed young man in a little time be- 


converſation was often enlivened with ingenious and 


fatigue, hunger, and thirſt ; theſe are the ingredients, 
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come very moderate and wiſe. The tables conſiſted 
of about fifteen perſons each; where none could be 
admitted, but with the conſent of the whole com- 
pany, Each perſon furniſhed every month a buſhel 
of flour, eight meaſures of wine, five pounds of cheeſe, 
two pounds and a half of figs, and a ſmall ſum of 
money for preparing and cooking the victuals. Eve 
one, Without exception of perſons, was obliged to be 
at the common meal: and a long time after the 
making theſe regulations, king Agis, at his return 
from a glorious expedition, having taken the liberty to 
diſpenſe with that law, in order to eat with the queen 
his wife, was reprimanded and puniſhed. 
The very children eat at theſe publick tables, and 
were carried thither as to a ſchool of wiſdom ant 
temperance. There they were ſure to hear grave diſ- 
courſes upon government, and to ſee nothing but what 
tended to their inſtruction and improvement. The 


ſprightly raillery, but never intermix'd with any thing 
vulgar or ſhocking: and if their jeſting ſeem'd to 
make any perſon uneaſy, they never proceeded any 
further, Here their children were likewiſe trained up 
and accuſtomed to great ſecrecy : as ſoon as a young 
man came into the dining-room, the oldeſt perſon of 
the company uſed to ſay to him pointing to the door, 
Nothing ſpoken here, muſt ever go out there. * 

(e) The moſt exquiſite af all their eatables was what 
they called their hlacꝶ broth; and the old men pre- 
ferred it before all that was ſet upon the table. Dio- 
nyſius the tyrant, when he was at one of thefe meals, 
was not of the ſame opinion; and what was a ragoo 
to them, was to him very inſipid. I don't wonder at 
it, ſaid the cook, for the ſeaſoning is wanting. What 
ſeaſoning, reply'd the tyrant ? running, ſweating, 


Hays the cook, with which we ſeaſon all our food. 
(e) Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. 5. n. 98. 2 1 
„ * J. OrkER 


dennen 
4. OTHER ORDINANCES. Fi; 

We When I ſpeak of the ordinances of Lycurgus, 
1 do not mean written laws: he thought proper to 
leave very ſew of that kind, being perſuaded, that the 
moſt powerful and effectual means of rendering com- 
munities happy, and people virtuous, is by the good ex- 
ample, and the impreſſion made on the mind by the 
manners and practice of the citizens: for the principles 
thus implanted by education remain firm and immove- 
able, as they are rooted in the will, which is always 
a ſtronger and more durable tie than the yoke of ne- 
ceſſity; and the youth, that have been thus nurtured 
and educated, become laws and legiſlators to themſeli es. 
Theſe are the reaſons why Lycurgus, inſtead of leaving 
his ordinances in writing, endeavoured to imprint and 
enforce them by practice and example. 

He looked upon the education of youth as the 
greateſt and moſt important object of a legiſlator's care. 
His grand principle was, that children belonged more 
to the ſtate, than to their parents; and therefore he 
would not have them brought up according to their 
humours and fancies, but would have the ſtate en- 
truſted with the general care of their education, in or- 
der to have them form'd upon conſtant and uniform 
principles, which might inſpire them betimes with the 
love of their country and of virtue. 
ale) As ſoon as a boy was born, the elders of each 
tribe viſited him; and if they found him well made, 
ſtrong and vigorous, they ordered him to be brought 
up, and aſſigned him one of the“ nine thouſand por- 
tions of land for his inheritance; if, on the contrary, 
they found him to be deformed, tender and weakly, 
ſo that they could not expect that he would ever have 


Wd Plut. vit. Lycurg. p. 47. (e) Ibid. p. 48. 

I do not comprebend, bow they 
** aſſign to every one of theſe It is not ſaid in this caſe, as in the 
"children one of the nine thouſand diviſion of the holy land, that the 
<portions, appropriated to the city, portions allotted to a family alzways 
for bis inberitance, Was the num- continued in it, and could not be en- 
ber of citizens always the ſame ® tively alienated, 


A ſtrong 


Did it never exceed nine ehouſand + 
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a a ſtrong and healthful conſtitution, they condemn'd him 


to periſh, and cauſed the infant to be expoſed. 
Children were accuſtomed betimes not to be nice or 
difficult in their eating; not to be afraid in the dark, 
or when they were left alone; not to give themſelves 
up to peeviſhneſs and ill humour, to crying and bawl- 
ing; (/ to walk bare-foot, that they might be inur'd 
to fatigue ;- to lie hard at nights; to wear the ſame 
cloaths winter and ſummer, in order to harden them 
againſt cold and heat. . 
(g) At the age of ſeven years they were put into the 
claſſes, where they were brought up all together under 
the ſame diſcipline, * Their education, properly 
ſpeaking, was only an apprenticeſhip of obedience. 
The legiſlator having rightly conſidered, that the ſureſt 
way to have citizens ſubmiſſive to the law and to the 
magiſtrates (in which the good order and happineſs of 
a ſtate chiefly conſiſts) was to teach children early, and 
to accuſtom them from their tender years to be per- 
fectly obedient to their maſters and ſuperiors. 

( While they were at table, it was ufual for the 
maſters to inſtruct the boys by propoſing them queſ- 
tions. They would ask them, for example, Who 
is the honeſteſt man in the town? What do you think 
of ſuch or ſuch an action? The boys were obliged 
to give a quick and ready anſwer, which was alſo to be 
accompanied with a reaſon and a proof, both couched 
in few words : for they were accuſtomed betimes to the 
Laconic ſtile, that is, to a cloſe and conciſe way of 
ſpeaking and writing. Lycurgus was for having the 
money bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their 
language on the contrary very pithy and ſhort; a 


great deal of ſenſe compriſed in few words. 


(i) As for literature, they only learn'd as much as 
was neceſſary, All the ſciences were baniſhed out of 


(J Xen, de Lac. rep. p. 677. 


(b) P. 51 (i) B. 52. (Z) Plut. in Lyc. P- 50. 
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their country: their ſtudy only tended to know how 
to obey, to bear hardſhip and fatigue, and to conquer 
in battle. The ſuperintendant of their education was 
one of the moſt honourable men of the city, and of 
the firſt rank and condition, who appointed over every 


claſs of boys maſters of the moſt approv'd wiſdom and 


probity. 3.61 

(A) There was one kind of theft only (and that too 
more a nominal than realo ne) which the boys were 
allow'd, and even order'd to practiſe. They were 
taught to flip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could, 
into the gardens and public halls, in order to ſteal a- 
way herbs, or meat ; and, if they were caught in the 
fact, they were puniſhed for their want of dexterity, 
We are told, that one of them, having ſtoln a young 
fox, hid it under his robe, and ſuffered the animal to 


gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till 


he fell dead upon the ſpot, rather than be diſcovered, 
This kind of theft, as I have ſaid, was but nominal, 
and not properly a robbery ; fince it was authoriſed by 
the law- and the conſent of the citizens. The intent 
of the legiſlator in allowing it, was to inſpire the Spar- 
tan youth, who were all deſigned for war, with the 
greater boldnefs, ſubtilty, and addreſs; to inure them 
betimes to the life of a ſoldier ; to teach them to live 
upon'a little, and to be able to ſhift for themſelves. 
But I have already given an account of this matter 
more at large in another treatiſe. 
( ) The patience and conſtancy of the Spartan youth 
moſt conſpicuouſly appeared in a certain feſtival, cele- 
brated. in honour of Diana ſurnamed Orthia, where 
the children, before the eyes of their parents, and in 
preſence of the whole city, (mn) fuffer'd themſelves to 
be whip*d, till the blood ran down upon the altar of 
this cruel goddeſs, where ſometimes they expired under 
the ſtrokes, and all this without uttering the leaſt cry, 


or fo much as a groan, or a ſigh: and even their own | 


(4) Plut. vit. p. 50. Idem in inſtitut. Lacon. p. 2379. (I, Man. 
d' Etud. . 3 P · 471. | n Cie. Tuſc., Quazft, lib. 2. n. 34. 


ſay : Tres plagas Spartand nobilitate concoxi. 


were forbid to exerciſe any mechanic art. The Elotæ, 


topics, yet they ſeaſoned them with a mixture of wit 
and facetious humour, both agreeable and inſtructive. 


to live, like bees, always together, always about their 


midſt of ſo many living precepts and examples, not to 
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fathers, when they ſaw them covered with blood and 
wounds and ready to expire, exhorted them to per- 
ſevere to the end with conſtancy and reſolution. Plu- 
tarch aſſures us, that he had ſeen with his own eyes a 
great many children loſe their lives on theſe cruel oe- 
caſions. Hence it is, that Horace (m) gives the epithet 
of patient to the city of Lacedæmon, Patiens Lacedæ- 
mon; and another author makes a man, who had re- 
ceived three ſtrokes of a ftick, without complaining, 


(7) The moſt uſual occupation of the Lacedæ mo- 
nians was hunting, and other bodily exerciſes. They 


who were a ſort of flaves, tilPd their land for them, 
for which they paid them a certain revenue. | 
(o) Lycurgus wonld have his citizens enjoy a great 
deal of leiſure : they had large mn where 
the people uſed to meet to converſe together: and tho” 
their diſcourſes chiefly turn'd upon grave and ſerious 


They paſſed little of their time alone, being accuſtomed 


chiefs and leaders. The love of their country and of 
the public good was their predominant paſſion: they 
did not imagine they belonged to themſelves, but to 
their country. Pedaretus, having miſs'd the honour 
of being choſen one of the three hundred who had a 
certain rank of diſtinction in the city, went home ex- 
tremely pleaſed and fatished, ſay ing: He was ouerjy d 
there were three hundred men in Sparta more honourable 
and worthy than himſelf. 5 | 
(v) At Sparta every thing tended to inſpire the Taye 
of virtue, and the hatred of vice: the actions of the 
citizens, their converfations, public monuments and 
inſcriptions, It was hard for men, brought up in the 


(u) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 54. 
(?) Ibid; 1o 56, 
75 become 


i (in) Ode 7. kb, T, 
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become virtuous, as far as heathens were capable of 
virtue. It was to preſerve theſe happy diſpoſitions, that 
- Lycurgus did not allow all forts of perſons to travel, 
"felt they ſhould bring home foreign manners, and re- 
turn infected with the licentious cuſtoms of other coun- 
tries, which would neceſſarily create in a little time an 
_averſion for the life and maxims of Lacedemon. On 
the other hand, he would ſuffer no ſtrangers to re- 
main in the city, who did not come thither to om. 
uſeful or profitable end, or out of mere curioſity ; be 

ing afraid they ſhould bring along with them the de- 
fects and vices of their own countries; and being per- 
ſuaded at the ſame time, that it was more important 


and neceſſary to ſhut the gates of the town againſt de- 


praved and corrupt manners, than againſt infectious 
diſtempers. Properly ſpeaking, the very trade and bu- 
ſineſs of the Lacedæ monians was war: every thing with 
them tended that way: arms were their only exerciſe 
and employment : their life much leſs hard and auſtere 
in the camp, than in the city; and they were the only 

ple in the world, to whom the time of war was 2 
time of eaſe and refreſhment ; becauſe then the reins of 
that ſtrict and ſevere diſcipline, which prevaiPd at 


Sparta, were ſomewhat relax'd, and the men were in- 


dulg'd in a little more liberty. () With them the firſt 
and moſt inviolable law of war, as Demaratus told 
Xerxes, was never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever 
ſuperiority of numbers the enemy's army might conſiſt 


of; never to quit their poſt; never to deliver up their 


arms; in a word, either to conquer, or to die on the 
ſpot. (7) This maxim was ſo important and eſſential 
in their opinion, that when the poet Archilochus came 
to Sparta, they obliged him to leave their city imme- 
diately; becauſe they underſtood, that in one of his 
poems he had ſaid, It was better „er a man to throw 
down his arms, 1 to expoſe himſelf to be kilPd, | 


p. 239. 


(r) Plut. in Lacon. inflitut, Þ 


Hence | 
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Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her 
ſon, who was going to make a campaign, that he 
ſhould return either with or upon his ſnield: and that 
another, hearing that her ſon was kill'd in fighting 
for his country, anſwered very coldly ; (s) { brought 
him into the world for no other end. This humour was 
general among the Lacedæ monians. After the famous 
battle of Leuctra, which was ſo fatal to the Spartans, 
the parents of thoſe, that died in the action, congra- 
tulated one another upon it, and went to. the temples 
to thank the gods that their children had done their 
duty; whereas the relations of thoſe, who ſurvived the 
defeat, were inconſolable. If any of the Spartans fled 
in battle, they were diſhonoured and diſgraced for ever. 
T hey were not only excluded from all poſts and em- 
ployments in the ſtate, from all aſſemblies and public 
diverſions ; but it was reckon'd ſcandalous to make any 
alliances with them by marriage; and a thouſand af- 
fronts and inſults were publickly offered them with im- 
punity. | | 
The Spartans never went to fight without firſt im- 
ploring the help of the gods by public ſacrifices and 
prayers; and when that was done, they marched a- 
gainſt the enemy with a perfect confidence and ex- 
pectation of ſucceſs, as being aſſured of the divine pro- 
tection; and, to make uſe of Plutarch's expreſſions, 
As if God were preſent with, and fought for them. 
(t) When they had broken and routed their enemies 
forces, they never purſued them further than-was ne- 
ceſſary to make themſelves ſure of the victory: after 
which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, nor 
worthy of Greece, to cut in pieces, and deſtroy an 
enemy, that yielded and fled. And this proved as uſe- 
ful, as honourable to the Spartans : for their enemies 
(s) Cic. lib. 1. Tuſc. Quæſt. n. 102. Plut. in vit. Agel, p. 612. 


(t) P. 54. a | 
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knowing, that all, who reſiſted them, were put to the 
ſpar'd none but thoſe that fled, 
znerally choſe rather to fly than to reſiſt. 
(u) When the firſt inſtitutions of Lycurgus were re- 
ceiyed and confirmed by practice; and the form of go- 
vernment, he had eſtabliſhed, ſeem'd ſtrong and vigorous 


enough to ſupport itſelf; as Plato * fays of God, that 


aſter he had finiſhed the creation of the world, he re- 
Joiced, when he ſaw it revolve and perform its firſt mo- 
tions with fo much juſtneſs and harmony; ſo the Spar- 
tan legiſlator, pleaſed with the greatneſs and beauty of 
his laws, felt his joy and ſatisfaction redouble, when 
he ſaw them, as it were, walk alone, and go forward 
ſo happily. 


But deſiring, as far as depended. on human prudence, 


to render them immortal and unchangeable, he ſigni- 


hed to the people, that there was ſtill one point remain- 
ing to be performed, the moſt eſſential and important 
of all, about which he would go and conſult the ora- 
cle of Apollo; and in the mean time he made them all 
take an oath, that till his return they would inviolably 
maintain the form of government, which he had eſta- 
bliſhed, When he was arrived at Delphos, he con- 


ſulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 
were la and fuſicient to render the Lacedæmonians 


happy and virtuous. The prieſteſs anſwer'd, that no- 
thing was wanting to his laws; and that, as long as 
Sparta obſerved them, ſhe would be the moſt glorious 
and happy city in the world. Lycurgus ſent this an- 
ſwer to Sparta: and then, thinking he had fulfilled his 
miniſtry, he voluntarily died at Delphos, by abſtaining 
from all manner of ſuſtenance. His notion was, that 


the death of great perſons and ſtateſmen ſhould not be 
barren and unprofitable to the ſtate, but a kind of Tup- 
plement to their miniſtry, and one of their moſt im- 
(#) B. 57. 
is paſſage of Plato is in bis the world « Widie Deus cuncta qua 
Timæus, and gives us reaſon to be- fecerat, & erant valde bona, Gen. i. 
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portant actions, which ought to do them as much or 
more honour than all the reſt. He therefore thought, 
that in dying thus he ſhould crown and compleat all 


the ſervices which he had render'd his fellow- citizens 


during his life; ſince his death would engage them to 
a perpetua] obſervation of his inftitutions, which they 


had ſworn to obſerve inviolably till his return, 


__ Whilſt that I repreſent Lycurgus's ſentiments upon 

his own death in the light wherein Plutarch has tranſ- 
mitted them to us, I am very far from approving 
them: and I make the ſame declaration with reſpect to 
ſeveral other facts of the like nature, which I ſome- 
times relate without making any reflections upon them, 
though I think them very unworthy of approbation. 
'The pretended wiſe-men of the heathens had, -as well 
concerning this article as ſeveral others, but very faint 


and imperfe& notions; or, to ſpeak more properly, 


Temained in great darkneſs and error. They laid down 
this admirable principle, which we meet with in many 
of their writings : F That man, placed in the world 
as in a certain poſt by his general, cannot abandon it. 
without the expreſs command of him, upon whom 
he depends, that is, of God himſelf, At other 
times they looked upon man, as a criminal condem- 
ned to a melancholy priſon, from whence indeed he 


might deſire to be releaſed, but could not lawfully at- 


tempt to be ſo, but by the courſe of juſtice, and the 
order of the magiſtrate; and not by breaking his. 
chains, and forcing the gates of his priſon, Theſe 
notions are beautiful; becauſe they are true: but the 
application they made of them was wrong, namely, 


f + Vetat Pythagoras, injuſſu 


imperatoris, id eſt Dei, de præſidio 


& ſtatione vitæ decedere. Cic. de 
: fenect. n. 73. | 


Cato fic ablit & vita, ut cauſam 
moriendi nactum ſe eſſe gauderet. 
Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis 
Deus injuſſu hinc nos ſuo demigrare. 
Caàm vero cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe 
dederit, ut tunc Socrati, nunc Ca- 


toni, ſæpe multis; næ ille, me- 
dius fidius, vir ſapiens, lætus ex 
his tenebris in lucem illam exceſſe- 


.rit, Nec tamen illa vincula carce- 


ris ruperit; leges enim vetant: ſed, 
tanquam à magiſtratu aut ab ali- 
qua poteſtate legitima, fic à Deo 
evocatus atque emiſſus, exierit. 


1d, 1. Tuſc. Quæſt. n. 74. 


as 
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as they took that for an expreſs order of the Deity, 
which was the pure effect of their own weakneſs or 
pride, by which they were led to put themſelves to 
death, either that they might deliver themſelves from 
the pains and troubles of this life, or immortalize their 


names, as was the caſe with Lycurgus, Cato, and a 


number of others. 


REFLEETIONsS upon the government of Sparta, and 
| upon the laws of Lycurgus. 


1. Things commendable in the laws of Lycurgus. 

There muſt needs have been ( to judge only by the 
event ) a great fund of wiſdom and prudence in the 
laws of Lycurgus; ſince, as long as they were ob- 
ſerved in Sparta (which was above five hundred years) 
it was a moſt flouriſhing and powerful city. It was 
not ſo much (ſays Plutarch, ſpeaking of the laws of 
Sparta ) the government and polity of a city, as the 
conduct and regular behaviour of a wiſe man, who 
paſſes his whole life in the exerciſe of virtue : or rather, 
continues the fame author, as the poets feign, that 
Hercules, only with his lion's ſkin and club, went 
from country to country to purge the world of robbers 
and tyrants ; ſo Sparta with a lip of + parchment and 
an old coat gave laws to all Greece, which willingly 
ſubmitted to her dominion ; ſuppreſſed tyrannies und 
unjuſt authority in cities; put an end to wars, as ſhe 
thought fit, and appeaſed inſurrections; and all this 
generally without moving a ſhield or a ſword, and 


only by ſending a ſimple ambaſſador amongſt them, 


I This was what the Spartans of the ſame ſize with that on which 
call'd a ſcytale, a thong of leather the thong was twiſted and writ 
er parchment, which they twiſted upon, wrapt it round that flaſf tn 
round a ftaff in ſuch a manner, that the ſame manner, and by that means 
* there was no vacancy or void ſpace found cut the connexion and the right 
left upon it, They writ upon tis placing of the letters, which other- 
tbeng, and when they bad writ, -wiſe were ſo diſplaced and out of or- 
#bey untæuiſted it, and ſent it tothe der, that there was no poſſibility of 
general, for whom it as intended. their being read, Plut, in vit. 
This general, ⁊ubo bad another flick Lyſ. p. 444. 
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ppear'd, than all the people ſubmitted, 


and flocked about him like ſo many bees about their 
monarch : ſo much reſpe& did the juſtice and good-go- 


'vernment of this city imprint upon the minds of all 
their neighbours. a | 


I. The nature 
of the Spartan 
? gover nment 0 


We find at the end of Lycurgus's 
life one ſingle reflection made by Plu- 


tarch, which of itſelf comprehends a great 3 

encomium upon that legiſlator. He there ſays, that 
Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all thoſe who have 
treated of the eſtabliſhment of a political ſtate or 
government, took their plans from the republic of 


Lycurgus ; with this difference, that they confined 


© themſelves wholly to words and theory; but Lycur- 


gus, without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical ſyf- 


tems, did really and effectually inſtitute an inimitable 
polity, and form a whole city of philoſophers. 


In order to ſucceed in this undertaking, and to e- 


ſtabliſh the moſt perfect form of a commonwealth that 
could be, he melted down as it were, and blended to- 


gether what he found beſt in every Kind of govern- 
ment, and moſt conducive to' the public good ; thus 
tempering one ſpecies with another, and ballancing 


the inconveniences to which each of them in particular 


is ſubject, with the advantages that reſult from their 
being united together. Sparta had ſomething of the 


monarchical form of government, in the authority of 
her kings: the council of thirty, otherwiſe called the 
ſenate, was a true ariſtocracy; and the power veſted 


in the people of nominating the ſenators, and of gi- 
ving ſanction to the laws, reſembled a democratical 


government. The creation of the Ephori afterwards 


ſerved to rectify what was amiſs in thoſe previous eſta- 
bliſhments, and to ſupply what was defective. Plato, 


in mote places than one, admires Lycurgus's wiſdom, 
in his inſtitution of the ſenate, which was equally ad- 
vantagious both to the king and the people; + becauſe 
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by this means, the law became the only ſupreme miſ- 
treſs of the Wt and the kings never became tyrants 


over the law. 
| The deſign formed by Lycurgus of 
ad .F qual div mak] ng an equal diſtribution of the lands 
gold and luer among the citizens, and of entirely ba- 
andes frm niſhing from Sparta all luxury, avarice, 
5 law-ſuits and diſſenſions, by aboliſhing 
the uſe of gold and filver, would appear to us a ſcheme 
of a commonwealth finely conceived for ſpeculation, 
but utterly incapable of execution, did not hiftory 
aſſuxe us, that Sparta actually ſubſrited in that condi- 
Hon for many ages. | 
When I 4 the tranſaction I am now ſpeaking of 
among the laudable parts of Lycurgus's laws, I don't 
pretend it to be abſolutely unexceptionable ; for I think 
it can fcarce be reconciled with that general law of na- 
ture, which forbids the taking away one man's pro- 
perty to give it to another; and yet this is what was 
really done upon this occafion. Therefore in this affair 
of dividing the lands, I conſider only ſo much of it, 


as was truly commendable i in itſelf, and worthy of ad- 
miration. 


Can we poſſibly conceive, that a man could perſuade 


the richeſt and moſt opulent inhabitants of a city to 
"reſign all their revenues and eſtates, in order 'to level 
and confound themſelves with the pooreſt of the peo- 
ple; to ſubject themſelves to a new way of living, both 
Fevere in itſelf, and full of reſtraint; in a Word, to 
debar themſelves of the uſe of every thing, wherein 


the happineſs and comfort of life is thought to-confift ? 
And yet this is what Lycurgus actually effected in 


Fparta. 


Such an nn as this would have been leſs won- 


derful, had it ſubſiſted only during the life of the ſegiſ- 
lator; but we know, that it laſted many ages after 


his deceaſe. Xenophon, in the encomium he has left 


us of Ageſilaus, and Cicero, in one of his orations, ob- 
* Lacedæ mon was the only city in the world, that 


1 5 preſerved 


"I 


w Q 


—— 


e 


preſerved her diſcipline and laws for ſo conſiderable a 
term of years unalter'd and inviolate. (z) Soli, ſaid the 
latter, in ſpeaking of the Lacedæmonians, toto orbe ter- 
rarum ſeptingentos jam annos amplins unis moribus & 
nunguam mutatis legibus vivunt. I believe tho', that in 
Cicero's time the diſcipline of Sparta, as well as her 
power, was very much relaxed and diminiſhed: but 
however, all hiſtorians agree, that it was maintained 
in all its vigour till the reign of Agis, under whom Ly- 
ſander, tho' incapable himſelf of being blinded or cor- 
rupted with gold, filled his country with luxury and 
the love of riches, by bringing into it immenſe ſums of 
gold and ſilver, which were the fruits of his victories, 
and thereby ſubverting the laws of Lycurgus. | 
But the introduction of gold and filver money was 
not the firſt wound given by the Lacedzemonians to the 
inſtitution of the legiſlator, It was the conſequence of 
the violation of another law ſtill more fundamental. 
Ambition was the vice, that preceded, and made way 


for avarice. The deſire of conqueſts drew on that of 


fiches, without which they could not propoſe to ex- 
tend their dominions. The main deſign of Lycurgus, 
in the eſtabliſhing his laws, and eſpecially that which 
prohibited the uſe of gold and filver, was, as (4) Poly- 
bius and Plutarch have judicioufly obſerved, to curb 
and reſtrain the ambition of his citizens; to diſable 
them from making conqueſts, and in a manner to force 
them to confine themfelves within the narrow bounds 


of their own country, without carrying their views 


and pretenſions any further. Indeed the government, 
which he eſtabliſhed, was ſufficient to defend the 
frontiers of Sparta, but was not calculated for the raiſing 
her to a dominion over other cities. 
( The deſign then of Lycurgus was not to make 
the Spartans conquerors. To remove ſuch thoughts 
from his fellow-citizens, he exprefly forbid them, tho? 
they inhabited a country farrounded with the fea, to 
2) Pro Flac. num. 63. 4) Polyb. I. 6. p. 491. 
0m e Wes p. 6g. ri: 5 * 
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meddle in maritime affairs; to have any fleets, or ever 


— fight upon the ſea, They were religious obſervers 


of this prohibition for many ages, and even till the de- 
feat of Xerxes: but upon that occaſion they began to 
think of making themſelves maſters at ſea, that they 
might be able to keep that formidable enemy at the 


greater diſtance, But having ſoon perceived, that theſe. 


maritime, remote commands, corrupted the manners 
of their generals, they laid that project aſide without 


any difficulty, as we ſhall obſerve, when we come to 


ſpeak of king Pauſanias. 

(c) When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with 
ſhields and lances, it was not to enable them to com- 
mit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but only to 
defend himſelf againſt the invaſions and injuries of 
others. He made them indeed a nation of warriors 
and ſoldiers; but it was only, that under the ſhadow 
of their arms they might live in liberty, moderation, 
juſtice, union and peace, by being content with their 
own territories, without uſurping thoſe of others, and 
by. being perſuaded, that no city or ſtate, any more 
than a ſingle perſon, can ever hope for ſolid and lafting 


happineſs, but from virtue only. (4) Men of a depraved 


taſte (ſays Plutarch further on the ſame ſubject) who 
think nothing ſo deſirable as riches, and a large extent 
of dominion, may give preference to thoſe vaſt empires, 
that have ſubdued and enſlaved the world by violence: 
but Lycurgus was convinced, that a city had occaſion for 
nothing of that kind, in order to be happy. His policy, 
which has juſtly been the admiration of all ages, had no 
further views, than to eſtabliſh equity, moderation, li- 
berty, and peace; and was an enemy to all injuſtice, 
violence, and ambition, and the paſſion of reigning and 
extending the bounds of the Spartan commonwealth, 
Such reflections as theſe, which Plutarch agreeably 
interſperſes in his lives, and in which their greateſt and 
moſt eſſential beauty conſiſts, are of infinite uſe towards 
the giving us true notions of things, and making us 


(e) Flut. in vit. Lycur. p. 59. (d) Ibidem & in vit. Ageſil. p. 614. 
+ HERE under- 
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underſtand, wherein conſiſts the ſolid and true glory of 


a ſtate, that is really happy; as alſo to correct thoſe 
falſe ideas we are apt to form of the vain greatneſs of 
thoſe empires, which have ſwallow'd up kingdoms, 
and of thoſe celebrated conquerors, who owe all their 
ſame and grandeur to violence and uſurpation. 

The long duration of the laws eſta- | 
bliſned by Lycurgus, is certainly very | 3: The excel- 


lent education of 
wonderful : but the means he made uſe ,,,, pautb. 


of to fucceed therein are no leſs worthy 


of admiration. The principal of theſe was the extraor- 
dinary care he took to have the Spartan youth brought 


up in an exact and ſevere diſcipline : for (as Plutarch 


obſerves) the religious obligation of an oath, which he 
exacted from the citizens, would have deen a feeble 
tie, had he not by education infuſed his laws, as it 
were, into the minds and manners of the children, 
and made them ſuck in almoſt with their mother's 
milk an affection for his inſtitutions. This was the 


reaſon, why his Principal ordinances ſubfiſted above 


five hundred years, having ſunk into the very temper 
and hearts of the people, like a * ftrong and good dye, 
that penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the ſame 
remark, and aſcribes the courage and virtue of the 


Spartans, not ſo much to their own natural diſpoſition, 


as to their excellent education: (z) Cujus civitatis ſpec- 
tata ac nobilitata virtus, non ſolum naturd corroborata, 


verum etiam di Ziſcipling putatur. All this ſhews of what 


importance it is to a ſtate to take care, that their youth 
be brought up in a manner proper to inſpire them with 


a love for the laws of their country. 


() The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Ariſtotle 
repeats in expreſs terms, was, that as children belong 
to the ſtate, ther education ought to be directed by 
the ſtate, and the views and intereſts of the ſtate 


only conſider'd therein, *'T' was for this reaſon he de- 


Aired they ſhould be educated all in common, and not 
() Orat, pro Flac. n. 63. rata (a) Lib. 8. Politic. - 
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left to the humour and caprice of their parents, who 
generally, through a ſoft and blind indulgence and a 


miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate at once both the bodies 


and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their 
tendereſt years, they were inur'd to labour and fatigue 


by the exerciſes of hunting and racing, and accuſtomed 
betimes to endure hunger and thirſt, heat and cold; 


and, what *tis difficult to make mothers beleve, all 
theſe hard and laborious exerciſes tended to procure 
them health, and make their conſtitutions the more 
vigorous and robuſt, able to bear the hardſhips and fa- 
tigues of war ; the thing for which they were all de- 
ſigned from their cradles. 1 Fa 

bs But the moſt excellent thing in the 
4. Obedience, Spartan education, was its teaching 
: young people ſo perfectly well how to 
obey. Tis from hence the poet Simonides gives that 
city ſuch a * magnificent epithet, which denotes, that 
they alone knew how to ſubdue the paſſions of men, 
and to render them pliant and ſubmiſſive to laws, in 
the ſame manner as horſes are taught to obey the ſpur 
and the bridle, by being broken and managed, while 
they are young. For this reaſon, Ageſilaus adviſed 
Xenophon to ſend his children to Sparta, f that they 


might learn there the nobleſt and greateſt of all ſci- 


ences, that is, how to command, and how to obey. 

| . One of the leſſons oſteneſt and moſt 
5. Reſpect te. ſtrongly inculcated upon the Lacedemo- 
nian youth, was, to bear a great reve- 
rence and reſpect to old men, and to give them proofs 
of it upon all occaſtons, by ſaluting them, by making 


way for them and giving them place in the ſtreets, (5) 
by riſing up to ſhew them honour in all companies, 


and public aſſemblies ; but above all, by receiving their 
8 >) Plut. in Lacon, Inſiit. p. 237. | « . 
N Beprariaopere;, that is to ſay, Tamer of men. 
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48 advice, | 
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advice, and even their reproofs, with docility and 
ſubmiſſion : by theſe characteriſtics a Lacedemonian 
was known wherever he came: if he had behaved 
otherwiſe, it would have been look'd upon as a re- 
proach to himſelf, and a diſhonour to his country. An 
old man of Athens going into the theatre once to ſee 
a play, none of his own countrymen offered him a 
ſeat : but, when he came near the place, where the 
Spartan embaſſadors, and the gentlemen of their re- 
tinue were ſitting, they all roſe up out of reverencg 
to his age, and ſeated him in the midſt of them. Ly- 
ſander therefore had reaſon to ſay, that old age had no 
where ſo honourable an abode as in Sparta, and that it 
was an agreeable thing to grow old in that city, 
 2dly, Things blameable in the laws of Lycurgus. 
In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Ly- 
curgus, we ſhould only compare them with thoſe of 
Moſes, which we know were dictated by more than 
human wiſdom. But my deſign in this place, is not 
to enter into an exact examination of the particulars, 
wherein the laws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus are faul- 
ty: I ſhall content myſelf with making ſome light 
reflections only, which probably may have already ac» 
cur'd to the reader, in the peruſal of thoſe ordinances, 
among which there are ſome, that he. will be juſtly 
offended with on the firſt reading. wy 
To begin, for inſtance, with that 1. The * 
ordinance relating to the choice they mace of the cu 
made of their children, as which of tber 70 he brought | 
them were to be brought up, and er expoſed. 
which expoſed to periſh ; who would 
not be ſhock'd at the unjuſt and inhuman cuſtom of 
pronouncing ſentence of death upon all fuch infants," 
as had the misfortune to be born with a conſtitution 
that appear'd too weak to undergo the fatigues and 
exerciſes, to which the common-wealth deſtined all her 


'* Lyfandrum Lacedzmonium ſenectutis. Cic. de Jen. u. 63. 
dicere ajunt ſolitum: Lacedæmo- Ey Aan id x Ae . 
ae eſſe honeſtiſſimum domicilium cars, Plut. in mor. p. 795. 
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ſubjects? Is it then impoſſible, and without example, wh 


that children, who are tender and weak in their in- mo 
fancy, ſhould ever alter, as they grow up; and become liſh 
in time of a robuſt and vigorous complexion ? Or ſup- der 
ſe it were fo, can a man no way ſerve his country, gin 
but by the ſtrength of his body? Is there no account ſoc 
to be made of his wiſdom, prudence, counſel, genero- ag. 
ſity, courage, magnanimity, and in a word, of all the thi 
qualities that depend upon the mind and the intellectual bel 
faculties? (c) Omnino illud honeſtum quod ex animo ex- thi 
celſo n querimus, animi efficitur, non corporis the 
diribus. Did Lycurgus himſelf render leſs ſervice, or an 


do leſs honour to Sparta, by eſtabliſhing his laws, than | 
wy greateſt generals did by their victories? Ageſilaus ta, 


of ſo ſmall a ſtature, and ſo mean a figure in his ſuf 
, that at the firſt- ſight of him the Egyptians an 
Gola not help laughing: and yet, as little as he was, er 
he made the great king of Perſia tremble upon the WI 
throne of half the world. b ex 
But, what is yet ledger than al I have ſaid, has ne 
any other perſon a right or power over the lives of ſhi 
men, fave he from whom they received them, even Cal 
God himſelf ? And does not a legiſlator viſibly uſurp we 
the authority of God, whenever he arrogates to him- an 
ſelf ſuch a power without his commiſſion? That pre- tri 
cept of the decalogue, which was only a renovation of ev 
the law of nature, Thou ſhalt not kill, | univerſally con- co 
demns all thoſe among the ancients, who imagined 
they had a power of life and death over their ſlaves, th 
and even over their own children, th 
| The great defect in Lycurgus' s laws nc 
2. ee ee (as Plato and Ariſtotle have obſerved) an 
424. Gr n ee is, that they only tended to form a war- be 
| like and martial people. All that legiſ- |Þ fu 


lator's thoughts ſeem*d wholly bent upon the means of 
ftrengthning the bodies of the people, without any con- 
cern for the cultivation of their minds. Why ſhould he 
baniſh from his commonwealth all arts and ſciences, 
„ eee ö . * 


dia, 


which, beſides many other * advantages, have this 
moſt happy effect, that they ſoften our manners, po- 
liſh our underſtandings, improve the heart, and ren- 
der our behaviour civil, courteous, gentle, and obli- 


ging ; ſuch, in a word, as qualifies us for company and. 


ſociety, and makes the ordinary commerce of life 
agreeable ? Hence it came to paſs, that there was ſome- 


thing of a roughneſs and auſterity in the temper and 


behaviour of the Spartans, and many times even ſome- 


thing of ferocity; a failing, that proceeded chiefly from 
their education, and that render'd them diſagreeable 


and offenſive to all their allies. 


It was an excellent practice in Spar- , 3- Weir 6ar- 
barous cruelty to- 


ta, to accuſtom their youth betimes to ed bei, bil. 
ſuffer heat and cold, hunger and thirſt, den. 7 


and by ſeveral ſevere and laborious ex- 
erciſes to bring the body into ſubjection to reaſon, 


whoſe faithful and diligent miniſter it ought to be in the 
execution of all orders and injunctions; which it can 
never do, if it be not able te undergo all ſorts of hard- 
ſhips and fatigues. But was it rational in them to 
carry their ſeverities ſo far, as the inhuman treatment 
we have mentioned? And was it not utterly barbarous 
and brutal in the fathers and mothers to ſee the blood 


trickling from the wounds of their children, nay and 


even to ſee them expiring under the laſhes without 
concern? 380 | | | 

Some people admire the courage of 
the Spartan mothers, who could hear 
the news of the death of their children ſlain in battle, 


inbumanity. - 


not only without tears, but even with a kind of joy 


and ſatisfaction, For my part, I ſhould think it much 
better, that nature ſhould ſhew herſelf a little more on 
ſuch occaſions, and that the love of one's country 


* Ornnes artes quibus ztas pue- afficiendum eſt, ut obedire conſilio 
rilis ad humanitatem informari ſo- rationique poſſit in exequendis ne- 
ler. Cic. Orat. Pro Arch. gotiis & labore tolerando. Lib. 1. 
+ Exercendum corpus, & ita de offic, u. 79. | ; 

| ſhould 
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Gould not utterly extinguiſh the ſentiments of mater- 
nal tenderneſs. One of our generals in France, who 
in the heat of battle was told that his ſon was kill'd, 
ſeem'd to be much wiſer by his anſwer : Lat us at pre- 
ſent think, ſaid he, haw ta conguer the enemy; to-morrow 
{ will mourn for my ſon. 

g. Their ex- 
Hus leiſure- made for that law, impoſed by Lycur- 
gus upon the Spartans, which injoined the ſpending fo 
much of their time in idleneſs and inaction, and the 
following no other buſineſs than that of war. He left all 
the arts and trades entirely to the ſlaves, and ſtrangers 
that lived amongſt them, and put nothing into the 
hands of the citizens, but the lance and the ſhield. 
Not to mention the danger there was in ſuffering the 
number of ſlaves, that were neceſſary for tilling the 
land, to increaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become much 
greater-than that of their maſters, which was often an 
occation of ſeditions and riots among them; how man 
diforders muſt men neceſſarily fall into, that have 8 
much leiſure upon their hands, and have no daily oc- 
eupation or regular labour? This is an inconvenience, 
ſtill but too common among our nobility, and which 
is the natural effect of their wrong education. 
in the time of war, moſt of our gentry ſpend their 
lives in a. moſt uſeleſs and l 1%: They 
look upon agriculture, arts and commerce, as beneath 
them, and what would derogate from their gentility. 
They ſeldom know how to handle any thing, but their 
ſwords. As for the ſciences, they take but a very 
{mall tincture of them, juſt ſo much as they cannot well 
be without; and many of them have not the leaſt 
knowledge of them in the world, nor any manner of 
_ for books or reading. We are not to wonder then, 

# gaming and hunting, eating and drinking, mutual 
viſits and frivolous diſcourſe, make up their whole oc- 
cupation. What a life is this for men, that have any 
ow or underſtanding ! 

_ Lycurgus 


Nor can I ſee, what acre can be 
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Lycu would be utterly inexcu- 6. Pei, on- 
4 if 12 ve occaſion, 975 is ac- „ WY ”_ 
cuſed of having done, for all the rigour £ 
and cruelty exerciſed towards the Helots in his repub=' 
lic. . Theſe Helots were the ſlaves employed by the 
Spartans to till the ground. It was their cuſtom not 
only to make theſe poor creatures' drunk, and expoſe 
them before their children, in order to give them an 


abhorrence for ſo ſhameſul and odious A Vice, but alſo 


S - * 


two 8 of theſe ra e at once, with- 


_ out any body's knowing what was become of pee 


Plutarch pretends, this barbarous cuſtom was not pra 
bY till after * Lycurgus's, time, and that he had no band 
it. 
But that wherein Ly ycurgus appears to | 7- Modefly and 


cency OE 


be moſt culpable, * . what beſt ſhews 12:4. - 


the e «ar enormities and groſs dark- 
agans were plung'd in, is the little regard he 

ſhew'd for modeſty and decency, in what concerned 
the education. of girls, and the marriages. of young wo- 
men ; which was without doubt the ſource of thoſe 
diſorders, that prevailed in Sparta, as Ariſtotle bas 
wiſely obſeived. When we compare theſe undecent 
and ige inſtitutions of the wiſeſt legillator that 
ever prophane antiquity could boaſt, with the ſanctity 
and purity of the evangelical precepts; what a noble 
idea does it give us of the n and excellence of the 
chriſtian religion! 3 
Ka Nor will it give us 2 leſs advantagious notion of this 
F if we compare the moſt excellent and 

udable part of Lycurgus's inſtitutions with the laws 
of the goſpel. It is, we muſt own, a wonderful thing, 


that the whole people ſhould conſent to a diviſion of 


440 Lib. 4. 
oil. 2 their 
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their lands, which ſet the poor upon an 


ual footing 
with the rich; and that by a total excluſion of gold 
and ſilver they ſhould reduce themſelves to a kind of 


voluntary poverty. But the Spartan legiſlator, when 
he enacted a An had the ſword in his hand; 
whereas the chriſtian legiſlator ſays but a word, Bleed 


are the poor in ſpirit, and thouſands of the faithful thro? 


all ſucceeding generations renounce their goods, ſell 
their lands and eſtates, and leave all to follow Jeſus 
Chriſt their maſter, in poverty and want. = 7 


e VIII. 


The government of Athens. The laws of Sal. The hiſ- 
. tory of that republic Sow: the time. a * to the rag 
of Darius the firft. 


HAVE already obſcived, that Athens was at gt 
govern'd by kings, But they were ſuch as had 
little more than the name; for their whole 
ing confined to the command of the. armies, vaniſhed 
in time of peace. Every man was maſter in his own 
houſe, where he lived in an abſolute ſtate of indepen- 
dance. * Codrus, the laſt king of Athens, having de- 
voted himſelf to die for the public good, his ſons Me- 
don and Nileus quarrell'd about the ſucceſſion, The 
Athenians took this oaſton to aboliſh the regal power, 
tho' it did not much incommode them; and declar'd, 
that Jupiter alone' was king of Athens; at the very 
ſame time, that the Jews were weary of their Theo- 
cracy, that is, having the true God 91 their king, and 
would abſolutely have a man to reign over them. 
Plutarch obſerves, that Homer, when he enumerates 


& 


the ſhips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name 


of people to none, but the. Athenians; from whence 
it may be inferred, that the Athenians even then had 
a great inclination to a democratical government, and 
that the chief authority was at that time veſted i in the 
people, 


| # Colrus 075 contemporary at with Wy 


In 
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In the place of their kings they ſubſtituted. a kind of 
governors for life, under the title of Archons. But 
this perpetual. magiſtracy appear'd ſtill in the eyes of 


this free people, as too lively an image of regal power, 


| 1 which they were deſirous of aboliſhing even the very 


adow ; for which reaſon, they firſt reduced that of- 
fice to the term of ten years, and then to that of one: 
and this they did with the view of reſuming the autho- 
rity the more frequently into their own hands, which 
they never transferr d to: their, magiſtrates. but with 
„ , 401 07:411112327 Drath ond abacd 
| Buch a ſimited power as this was not ſufficient; to 
reſtrain thoſe turbulent ſpirits, who were grown ex- 
ceſſively jealous of the ir liberty and independency, very 
tender and apt to be offended at any · thing that ſeem'd 
to break in upon their equality, and always ready to 
take umbrage at whatever had the leaſt appearance of 
dominion or ſuperiority. From hence aroſe continual 
factions and quarrels : there was no agreement or con- 
cord among them, either about religion or government. 
Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of 
enlarging her power, it being very happy for her, that 
the could preſerve herſelf from ruin in the midſt of thoſe 
long and frequent diſſenſions ſhe had to ſtruggle: with. 
Misſortunes inſtruct. Athens learn'd at length, that 
true liberty conſiſts ;in a dependance upon juſtice and 
reaſon. This happy ſubjeRion could not be eftabliſhed, 
but by ja legiſlator. She therefore pitched upon Draco, 
a, man of acknowledg'd wiſdom and integrity, for that 
employment. (e) It does not appear, that Greece had, 
before his time, any written laws. The firſt of that 
kind then were of. his; publiſhing ; the rigour of which 


anticipating, as it were, the Stoical doctrine, was ſa 


great, that it puniſhed the ſmalleſt offence, as well as 
the. moſt enormous. crimes, equally with death. Theſe 


laws of Draco, writ, ſays Demades, not with ink, but 


with blood, .had the ſame fate, as uſually attends all 
violent things, Sentiments of humanity in the judges, 
(e) A. M. 3330. Ant. J. C. 624. 

5 ; "FEM compaſſion 
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compaſſion for the accuſed, whom they were wont to 
pt upon rather 2s unfortunate than criminal, and the 


rehenſions the accuſers and witneſſes were under of 


| rendering themſelves odious to the people; all theſe 
motives, I fay, concurr'd to produce a remiſſneſs in 
the execution of the laws; which by that means, in 
proceſs of time, became as it were, abrogated through 
diſuſe: and thus an exceſſive oe * the way for 
W orgs 
The danger of. dap into their former- diforders 
Þ fir them have recourſe to freſh precautions ; for they 
wert willing to ſlacken the curb and reſtraint of fear, 
but not to break it. In order therefore to find out 
mitigations, which might make amends for what they 
took away from the letter of the law, they caſt their 
eyes upon one of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous perſons 
of his age, (/) I mean Solon; whoſe ſingular qualities, 
and eſpeeially his great meckneks, had acquired him 
the affedion and veneration of the whole ci ht 
His main application had been to the ſtudy of philo- 

fophy, and eſpecially to that part of it, which we call 
policy, and which. teaches the art of government, 
His extraordinary merit gave him one of the firſt ranks 
among the ſeven ſages of Greece, who render'd the 
age we are ſpeaking of ſo illuſtrious. (g) Theſe ſages 
often paid viſits one to another, One day, that Solon 
went to Miletos, to ſee Thales, the firft thing he ſaid 
to Thales was, that he wonder'd why he had never 
deſir d to have either wife or children. Thales made 
him no anſwer then: but a few days after he contrived, 
that a ſtranger ſhould come into their company, and 
pretend that he was juſt arriv'd from Athens, from 
whence he had fet out about ten days before. Solon, 
hearing the ſtranger ſay this, aſked him, if there was 
no news at Athens when he came way. The ftran 
who had been taught his leſſon, reply*d, that he ad 
heard of nothing, but the death of a young gentleman, 
whom all the town accompanied to the grave; be- 

Y A. M. 3400. Ant. J. C. 604 (2) Ib. p. 87, 82, 
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caule, as they ſaid, he was the ſon of the worthieſt 


man in the city, who was then abſent. Alas! cry'd 
Solon, interrupting the man's ſtory ; how much is the 
poor father of the youth to be pitied | But, pray, what 
is the gentleman's name? I heard his name, reply d 
the ſtranger ; but I have forgot it. I only remember, 
that people talk'd much of his wiſdom and juſtice, 
Every anſwer afforded new matter of trouble and ter- 


ror to this inquiſitive father, who was ſo juſtly alarm'd, 


Was it not, ſaid he at length, the fon of Solon? The 
very ſame, reply'd the ſtranger. Solon at theſe words 
rent his cloaths, and beat his breaſt, and, expreſſing 
his ſorrow by tears and groans, abandoned. himſelf to 


the moſt ſenſible affliction. Thales, ſeeing this, took 


him by the hand, and ſaid to him with a ſmile : com- 
fort yourſelf, my friend ; all, that has been told you, 
is a meer fiction. Now you ſee. the reaſon ne I 
never marry d: tis becauſe I don't care to expoſe my 
ſelf to ſuch trials and afflictions. 114 

Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales's 
reaſoning, which tends to deprive mankind of the moſt 


| natural and reaſonable attachments in life, in lieu of 


which, the heart of man will not fail to ſubſtitute 
others of an unjuſt and unlawful nature, which will 
expoſe him to the fame pains and inconveniencies. 
The remedy, ſays this hiſtorian, againſt the grief, the 

may arrive from the loſs of goods, of friends, or 9 
children, is not to throw away our eſtates and reduce 
our ſelves to poverty, to make an abſolute renunciation 


of all friendſhip, or to confine ourſelves to a ſtate of 


celibacy ; but upon all ſuch accidents and misfortunes, 
to make a right uſe of our reaſon, | 
(a) Athens, after ſome time of tranquillity and 
peace, which the prudence. and courage of Solon had 
procured, who was as great a warriour as he was a 
ſtateſman, relapſed into her former diſſenſions abbut 
the government of the common-wealth, and was di- 
vided into as many parties, as there were difterent ſorts 
(a) Plut. de vit. Lycur. p. 85, 86. : . 
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of inhabitants in Attica. For thoſe, that liv'd upon 
the mountains, were fond of popular government; 
thofe in the low- lands were for an oligarchy; and 
thoſe, that dwelt on the ſea- coaſts, were for having a 
mixt government, compounded of thoſe two forms 
blended together; and theſe hindered the other two 


contending parties from getting any ground of each 


other. Beſides theſe, there was a fourth party, which 
conſiſted only of the poor, who were grievouſly har- 
raſsꝰd and oppreſs'd by the rich, on account of their 
debts, which they were not able to diſcharge.” This 
unhappy party was determined to 'choofe themſelves a 
chief, who fhould deliver them from the. mhuman ſe- 
verity of their creditors, and make an entire change 


in the form of their government, by making a new 


diviſion of the lands. c 

In this extreme danger all the wiſe Athenians caſt 
their eyes upon Solon, who vas obnoxtous to neither 
party; becauſe he had never ſided either with the in- 
juſtice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor; and 
they ſollieited him very much to take the matter in 
hand, and to endeavour to put an end to theſe diffe- 
rences and diſorders. He was very unwilling to take 
upon him fo dangerous a commiſſion: however he 


was at laſt choſen Archon, and was conſtituted ſu- 


preme arbiter and legiſlator with the unanimous con- 

t of all parties; the rich liking him, as he was 
rich; and the poor, becauſe he was honeſt. He now 
bad it in his power to make himfelf king: ſeveral of 
the citizens adviſed him to it; and even the wiſeſt a- 
mong them, not thinking it was in the power of human 
reaſon to bring about a favourable change conſiſtent 
with the laws, were not unwilling the fupreme power 
ſhould be veſted in one man, who was ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for his prudence and juſtice. But, not- 
withſtanding all the remonſtrances that were made to 
him, and all the ſollicitations and reproaches of his 


friends, who treated his reſuſal of the diadem, as an 


effect of puſillanimity and meanneſs of ſpirit, he - 
| il 
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Mill firm and unchangeable in his purpoſe, and would 
hearken to no other ſcheme, than that of ſettling a 
form of government, in his country, that ſhould be 
founded upon the baſis of a juſt and reaſonable liberty. 
Not venturing to meddle with certain diforders and 
evils, which he looked upon as incurable, he under- 


took to bring about no other alterations or changes, 


than ſuch as he thought he could perſuade the citi- 
zens to comply with, by the method of argument and 
reaſon ; or bring them into, by the weight of his au- 
thority ; ; wiſely mixing, as he himſelf ſaid, authority 
and power with reaſon and juſtice. Wherefore, when 
one afterwards aſked him, if the laws, which he had 
made for the Athenians,” were the beſt : Jes, ſaid he, 
the beft they were capable of. receiving, 

The ſoul of popular eflates is equality, But, for 
fear of diſguſting the rich, Solon durſt not propoſe 
any equality of lands and wealth; whereby Attica, 
as well as Laconia, would have reſembled a paternal 
inde, divided among a number of brethren. 


However he went ſo far as to put an end to the flavery 


and oppreſſion of thoſe poor citizens, whoſe exceſſive 
debts and accumulated arrears had forced them to ſell 
their perſons and liberty, and reduce themſelves to a 


ſtate of ſervitude and bondage. An expreſs law was 
made, which declar'd all debtors diſcharged and ac- 


quitted of all their debts. 
() This affair drew Solon into a : troubleſome ſcrape, 


which gave him a great deal of vexation and concern, 


When he firſt determined to cancel the debts, he fore- 
faw, that ſuch an edict, which had ſomething in it 
contrary to juſtice, would be extremely offenſive. For 
which reaſon he endeavour'd in ſome meaſure to rectify 
the tenour of it, by introducing it with a ſpecious 


; preamble, which ſet forth a great many very plauſible 


pretexts, and gave colours of equity and reafon to the 
law, which in reality it had not. But in order here- 


to, he firſt diſcloſed his deſign to bote particular 
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friends, whom he uſed to conſult in all his affairs, and 
concerted with them the form and the terms, in which 


this edict ſhould be expreſs'd. Now before it was 


publiſhed, his friends, who were more intereſted than 
faithful, ſecretly borrow'd great ſums of money of 
their rich acquaintance, which they laid out in pur- 
chaſing of lands, as knowing they would not be af. 
feed by the edict. When this appear'd, the general 
indignation, that was raiſed by ſuch a baſe and flagrant 
knavery, fell upon Solon, tho? in effect he had no hand 


in it. But it is not enough for a man in office to be 


diſintereſted and upright himſelf; all, that ſurround 
and approach him, onght to be fo too; . Wiſe, rela- 
tions, friends, ſecretaries and ſervants. The faults of 


Others are charged to his account : all the wrongs, all 


the rapines, that are committed either through his neg- 
ligence or connivence, are juſtly imputed to him; be- 
cauſe it is his buſineſs, and one of the principal deſigns 
of his being put into ſuch a truſt, to prevent thoſe 
corruptions and abuſes. 

This ordinance at firſt W neit her of the two 


| parties ; ; it diſguſted the rich, becauſe it aboliſhed the 


debts ; and diſſatisfied the poor, becauſe it did not or- 
dain a new diviſion of the lands, as they had expected, 
and as Lycurgus had actually effected at Sparta. But 
Solon's credit at Athens fell very ſhort of that credit 
and power which Lycurgus had acquired in, Sparta; 
for he had no other authority over the 4 8 
than what the reputation of his wiſdom, and the con⸗ 
fidence of the people 1 in his integrity, hed Procuy'd 
him. 

However, in a little 1 time pe this — — 
was generally approved, and the ſame powers, as be- 


fore, were continued to Solon. 


He repealed all the laws, that had been made by 
Draco, except thoſe againſt murder. The reaſon 


his doing this, was the exceſſive rigour of thoſe laws, 
which inflicted death alike upon all ſorts of offenders; 


ſo that they who were convicted of ſloth and idleneſs, 
| or 


* 
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or they that only had ftolen a, few herbe, or a little 
fruit, out of a garden, were as ſeverely puniſhed, as 
thoſe that were guilty of murder or ſacrilege. | 
He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, em- 
ploy ments and magiſtracies, all which he left in the 
hands of the rich; for which reaſon he diſtributed all. 
the rich citizens into three claſſes, ranging them ac- 
cording to the differences of their incomes and revenues, 
and according: to the value and eſtimation of each par- 
ticular man's eſtate. Thoſe, that were found. to have 
five hundred meaſures per annum, as well in corn, as 
in. liquids, were placed in the firſt rank; thoſe, that 
had three hundred, were placed in the ſecond ; and 
thoſe, that had but two hundred, made up the third. 
(c) All the reſt of the citizens, whoſe income fell 
ſhort of two hundred meaſures, were compriſed in a 
fourth and laſt claſs, and were never admitted into any 
employments, But, in order to make them amends 
for this excluſion from offices, he left them a, right 
to vote in the aſſemblies and judgments of the people; 
which at firſt ſeem'd to be a matter of little conſe- 
quence, but in time became extremely advantageous, 
and made them maſters of all the affairs of the city: 
for moſt of the law-ſuits and differences returned to 
the people, to whom an appeal lay from all the judg- 
ments of the magiſtrates; and in the aſſemblies of the 
people the greateſt and moſt important affairs of the 
ſtate, relating to peace or war, were al determin'd. 
\The Areopagus, fo called from the * place where 
its aſſemblies were held, had been a long time eſta- 
bliſned. Solon reſtored and augmented its authority, 
leaving to that tribunal, as the ſupreme court of judi- 
cature, a general inſpection and ſuper- intendency over 


all affairs, as alſo the care of cauſing the laws (of which 


ſhe was the guardian) to be obſerved and put in exe- 


< Page 88. 
* Mis was ai bill near the cita- 
del of Athens, caild Areopagus, 
that is to ſay, The hill of Mars; 


4305 it was there Mars *. Sta | 
tried for the murder 0 r of Halb, 
the ſon of Neptune, 


cution, 
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cution. Beſore his time, the citizens of the greateſt 
probity and juſtice were made the judges of the Areo- 
gus. Solon was the firſt that thought it convenient 
that none ſhould be honour'd with that dignity, ex- 
cept ſuch as had paſs'd through the office of Archon. 
(a) Nothing was ſo auguſt as this fenate; and its repu- 
tation for judgment and integrity beeame fo very great, 
that the Romans ſometimes referr*'d cauſes, which were 
too intricate for their own deciſion, to the determina- 
tion of this tribunal; 

Nothing was Wars or attended to here, but truth 
only; wn to the end that no external objects might 
divert the attention of the judges, their tribunal was 
always held at night, or in the dark; and the orators 


were not allowed to make uſe of * Ty di- | 


greffion or: peroratron. 
Sofon, to. prevent, as much as: pollidle, the abuſe 
which the people might make of the great authority 
he left them, created a ſecond council, conſiſting of 
four hundred men, a hundred out of every tribe; and 
ordered all cauſes and affairs to be brought before this 
couneil, and to be maturely examined by them, before 
they were propofed to the general aſſembly of the peo- 
ple; to. the j judgment of which the ſentiments of the 
other were to pſubmit, and to which alone belonged the 
right of giving a final ſentence and deciſion, - Twas 
upon this ſubject Anacharſis (whom the reputation of 
the fages of Greece had brought from the middle of 
Seythia) faid one day to Solon, Lwonder you ſhould 
empower the wiſe men only to deliberate and debate 
upon affairs, and leave the determination and drehen 
of them wholly to fools. e 
Upon another occaſion, when Solon was conver- 
ing with him upon fome other regulations he had in 
view, Anacharſis, aſtoniſhed that he could expect to 
ſucceed in his deſigns of reſtraining the avarice and in- 
"juſtice of the citizens by written laws, anſwer'd him in 
this manner : Give me leave to tell you, that your 
la Val. Max. U. 8, c. I, Lycan.ju Hermot. p. 595. Quintil. 1.6, c. 1. 
6 writings 


_ & writings are juſt like ſpiders-webs : 
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the weak and 
ce ſmall flies may be caught and entangled in them ; 
4e but the rich and powerful will break through them, 
«and deſpiſe them.” 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very 
ſenſible of the inconveniencies that attend a demo- 


cracy, or popular government. But, having throughly 
ſtudied, and being perfectly well acquainted with the 
character and diſpoſition of the Athenians, he knew it 
would be a vain attempt to take the ſovereignty out of 
the people's hands; and that if they parted with it at 
one time, they would ſoon reſume it at another by 
force and violence, He therefore contented himſelf 
with limiting their power by the authority of the Areo- 

gus and the council of four' hundred ; judging, that 


the ſtate, being ſupported and ſtrengthened by theſe 


two powerful bodies, as by two d anchors, would 
not be ſo liable to commotions and diforders as it had 
been, and that the people would be kept within due 


bounds, and enjoy more tranquillity. 


I ſhall only mention fome of the laws which Solon 
made, by which the reader may be able to form a 
judgment of the reſt. (a) In the firſt place, every par- 
ticular perſon was authoriſed to eſpouſe the quarrel of 


any one that was injured and inſulted ; ſo that the firſt 


comer might profecute the offender and bring him to 
1 for the outrage he had committed. 

The deſign of this wiſe legiſlator by this ordinance 
was to accuſtom his citizens to have a fellow-feeling of ; 


one another's ſuffermgs and misfortunes, as they were 


; 


all members of one and the fame b 


(b) By another law, thoſe perfons, that in public 


differences and diſſenſions did not declare thiemſcives of 
one party or other, but waited to ſee how things would 
go, before they determined; were declared infamous, 
condemn'd to perpetual baniſhment, and to have all 
their eſtates confiſcated. Solon had learnt from long 
experience and deep reflection, that the rich, the * 
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erful, and even the wiſe and virtuous, are uſually the 


moſt backward to expoſe themſelves to the inconve- 
niencies, which public diſſenſions and, troubles produce 
in ſociety; and that their zeal for the public good does 
not render them fo. vigilant and active in. the defence 
of it, as the paſſions of the factious render them in- 
duſtrious to deſtroy it; that the juſt party, being thus 
abandoned by thoſe that are capable of giving more 
weight, authority, and ſtrength to it, by their union 
and concurrence, becomes unable to grapple with the 
audacious and violent enterpriſes of a few daring inno- 
vators. To prevent this misfortue, which may be at- 
tended with the moſt. fatal conſequences to a. ſtate, 

Solon judged it proper to force the well-afteed, by 

the fear of greater inconveniencies to themſelves, 4 
declare for the juſt party, at the very beginning of ſedi- 
tions, and to animate the ſpirits and, courage of the. beſt 
citizens by engaging with them in the common danger. 


By this method of accuſtoming the minds of the peo- 


9 7 to look upon that man almoſt as an enemy and a 
traytor, that ſhould appear indifferent to, £96 uncon- 
cerned at, the. misfortunes of the public, he 
the ſtate with a quick and ſure recourſe againſt 1 e ſud- 
den enterpriſes of wicked and profligate citizens. 

(e) Solon aboliſhed the giving of portions in marriage 
with young women, unleſs they were only daughters; 5 
and ordered, that the bride ſhould. carry no other for- 
tune to her huſband, than three ſuits of cloaths, and 
ſome few houſhold-goods of little value: for he would 
not have matrimony become . a. traffick, and a mere 
commerce of intereſt; but deſired, that it ſhould be 
regarded, as an honourable fellowſhip and ſociety, in 
order to raiſe ſubjects to the ſtate, to make the married 
pair live agiceably and harmoniouſly together, and to 
give continual teſtimony. of mutual love and tenderneſs 
to each other.. 

Betore Solon's time, the 3 were not ed 


to make their wills: the weak of the deceaſed always 
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devolv'd upon his children and family. Solon's law 
allow d every one, that was childleſs, = dif poſe of his 
whole eſtate as he thought fit; preferring by that. 
means friendſhip to kindred; and choice to neceſſity 
and conſtraint, and rendering every man truly maſter 
of his own fortune, by leaving him at liberty to beſtow 
it where he pleas'd. This law however did not autho- 
riſe indifferently all forts of donations: it juſtified and 
approved of none, but thoſe that were made freely and 
without any compulſion; without having the — diſ- 
temper' d and intoxicated with drinks or charms, or 
perverted and ſeduced by the allurements and careſſes 
of a woman: for this, wiſe law-giver was juſtly per- 
ſuaded, that there i is no difference to be made between 
being ſeduced and being forced, looking upon artifice 
and violence, pleaſure and pain in the ſame light, when 
they are made uſe of as means to impoſe upon men's 
reaſon, and to. Captivate . the Wen e their war 
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(a) Another regulation he maſle. was to * the re- 
wards of the victors at the Iſthmian and Olympic 
games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a hun- 
-dred drachmas, which make. about fifty livres, | for the 
firſt fort; and. five hundred drachmas, or two hundred 


and fifty livres, ſor the ſecond, He thouglit it a ſhame- 


ſul thing, that athletæ and wreſtlers, a-ſort. of, people, 
not only uſeleſs, . but often. dangerous * to the ſtate, 
ſhould have, any conſiderable rewards; allotted, them, 
which ought rather to be reſerved ſor the families of 
thaſe perſons who died in the ſervice of their country; 
it being very juſt and reaſonable, that the ſtate ſhould 

ſupport and provide for ſuch orphans, who probably 
might come in time to follow the good; examples of 


their fathers. 111 03 een 3 15:19 


In order to encourage arts, Na how nuts dees, | 
the ſenate of the Areopagus was charg'd with the care 
of inquiring into ways and means that every man made 
uſe of to get his livelihood ; and of chaſtiſing and pu- 


© Plut. P» 91. Diog. Laert. in Solon. Po 37+ a4. 
aiſhing 
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riſhing all thoſe who led an idle life! Beſides the fore- 


riftimg Condition, this regulation Was founded Uron two 


other reaſons fili more important. bn 21685772 


1... Solom conſider'd, that ſuch been & Have Ho 
fortune, and 'make ufe of no methods of induſtry to get 


cheir livelihood, are teady to employ all mannef of un- 


juſt and unlawful means for acquiring money; and 
that the neceflity of ſubfiſting fome- way or other diſ- 
poſes them for committing all forts of miſdemeanôrs, 
rapines, Knaveries and frauds: from which ſ prings up 
a ſchool of vice in the boſom of- the commonwealth; 
and ſich a leaven gains ground, as does not fafl to 
ſpread its infection, and of APs Crue — manners 
or The public. IST 
In the ſecond place, the moſt able Hateſmen have al- 
ways loo d upon theſe indigent and idle people; as a 
troop of dangerous, reſtlefs and turbulent fpirits; eager 
after innovation aud change, always ready for ſeditions 
and inſurrections, and intereſted 1 in revolutions of the 
"Nate, by which alone they can hope to change their 
"own ſituation and fortune. It was for all theſe reaſons, 
that in the law we are ſpeaking of Solon declar'd, that 
a ſon ſhould not be obliged to ſupport his father in old 
age or nedeffity, if ths latter had not taken care to have 
his ſon brought up to ſome trade or occupation: All 


chauren that were ſpurious and illegitimate, were * 


- einpted-front the fame duty: for tis evident; ſays 
Ion, that whoever contemins the dignity and fan&ti ty 2 
matrimony in ſuch a manner, has never had in view 
the lawful end we ought to propoſe to ourſelyes in hav- 
ing children, but only the gratification! of à looſe! paſ- 
fen. Having then ſatisfied his own deſires, and had 
the end he 9 7 to himſelf, he has no proper r right 
over the perſons he begot, upon whoſe lives; as well as 
| births, he has entailed an indelible infamy and reproach, 
(e) It was prohibited to ſpeak any ill of the dead; 
rde religion directs u us 0 gorount 2 dead as s ſacred, » 
"et A 
juſtics 


mentioned view of bringing arts and trades into a flou- 
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juſtièe requires us to ſpare thoſe that are no more, and 


good wy ſhould hinder hatreds from becoming im- 
It was alfo forbidden to affront, or give ill language 
to any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in 


public aſſemblies, and in the theatres, during the time 


of repreſentation : for to be no-where able to govern 
our paſſions and reſentments, argues too untractable 
and licentious a diſpoſition ; as to reſtrain them at all 
times, and upon all oecaſions, is a virtue beyond the 
mere force of human nature, and a perfection reſerved 
tor che evangelical a. 1020 
Cicero obſerves, that this wiſe legiſlator of Athens, 
whoſe laws were in force even in his time, had pro- 


vided no law againſt parrieide; and being aſked the 


reafon- why he had not, he anſwer'd, * That to make 
taws againſi, and ordain puniſhments for a crime, that 
had never been known or heard of, was the way to intro- 
duce it, rather than to prevent it, I omit ſeveral of his 
laws coneerning marriage and adultery, in which there 
are remarkable and manifeſt contradictions, and a great 


mixture of light and darkneſs, knowledge and error, 


which we generally find among the very wiſeſt of the 
— 855 who had no eſtabliſned principles or rules to 


6 Aſter Solon had publiſhed his Jaws, and engaged the 


people by public oath to obſerve them religiouſly, at 
leaſt for the term of a hundred years, he thought pro- 
per to remove from Athens, in order to give them time 
to take root, and to gather ſtrength by cuſtom; as 


alſo to rid himſelf of the trouble and importunity of 


thoſe, who came to conſult hm about the ſenſe and 
meaning of his laws, and to avoid the complaints and 


odium of others: for, as he ſaid himfelf, in great un- 


dertakings it is hard (if not impoſſible): to pleaſe all 
- parties. He was abſent ten years, in which interval of 
* Sapienter feciſſe dicitur, cim prohibere, quim admonere, videre- 
de eo nihil ſapxerit, quod antea tur. Pro Raſc. Amer, n. 70. 
sommiſium non erat; ne, non tam 1 
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time we ate to place his journeys into Egypt, into 


Lydia, to viſit king Crœius, and into ſeveral other 


countries, (J) At his return he found the whole city 
in commotion and trouble; the three old factions were 
revived, and had form'd three different parties. Ly- 
curgus was at the head of the people that inhabited ho 


low lands: Megacles, ſon of Alcmeon, was the leader 


of the inhabitants upon the ſea-coaſt ; and Piſiſtratus 
had declared for the mountaineers, to whom were 
join' d the bandicrafts-men and labourers who lived by 
their induſtry, and whofe chief ſpleen was againſt the 
rich : of theſe three leaders the two 1 were the moſt 
powerful and conſiderable. 


(g) Megacles was the ſon of that pf ee whom 
Crœſus had extremely enriched for a particular ſervice 
he had done him. He had likewiſe married a lady, 


who had: brought him an immenſe portion: her name 
was Agariſta, the daughter of Cliſthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyori. This Cliſthenes was at this time the richeſt 


and-moſt epulent- prince in Greece. In order to be 


able to chooſe a worthy ſon-in-law, and to know his 


temper, manners, and character from his own expe- 
rience, Cliſt henes invited all the young noblemen of 
Greece to come and ſpend a year with him at his houſe: 

for this was an ancient cuſtom in that country. Several 
youths accepted the invitation, and there came from 


different parts to the number ot thirteen, Nothing was 


ſeen every day but races, games, tournaments, mag- 
nificent entertainments, and converſations upon all 
ſorts of queſtions and ſubjects. 


princeſs, by uſing ſome indecent geſtures and poſtures 
in his dancing, with which her father was extremely 
offended. Cliſthenes, at the end of the year, declar'd 
for Megacles; and ſent the reſt of the noblemen away 
loaden with civilities and preſents. _T his was the Me- 
gacles, of whom we are ſpeaking. = 


(f) A. M. 3445. Ant. J. C. 559. e 
el lib. 6. cap. — | - ow 


N 1. : Piſiſtratus 
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One of the gentlemen, 
who had hitherto ſurpaſſed all his competitors, loſt the 
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(4) Piſiſtratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and 
inſinuating behaviour, ready to ſuceour and aſſiſt the * 
poor; Wiſe and moderate towards his enemies; a moſt 
artful and accompliſh'd diſſembler; and one, who had 
all appearances of virtue, even beyond the moſt virtu- 
ous; who ſeem'd to be the moſt zealous ſtickler for 

; nary among the citizens, and who abſolutely | de- 
ared againſt all innovations and change. 

It was not very hard for him to x upon the peo- 
ple with all this artifice and addreſs. But Solon quickly 
ſaw. thro? his diſguiſe, and perceived the drift off all his 
ſeeming virtue and fair pretences : however, he thought 
fit to obſerve meaſures with him in the beginning, 


hoping perhaps by gentle methods to bring him back to 


his duty. 

(i) Tas at this time Theſpis began to change 
the Greejan tragedy : I ſay change; becauſe it was in- 
vented long before. This novelty drew all the world 


after. it. Solon went among ke reſt for the. ſake of 
hearing Theſpis, who ated himfelf, b ah to the 


ſtom of the antient poets. When the play was ended, 
he call'd to Theſpis, and aſked. him, 2 he was. not 


aſbamed ta utter ſuch lies before fa many peopl, e. Thefpis 


made anſwer, That there was ng harm in lies of that 
fart, and in poetical fiftions, which were only made for 
diuerſſan. No; reply'd Solon, giving a great ſtroke 


with his ſtick upon the ground, But Y we. ſuffer. and 


approve of tying for. our diverſion, it will quickly fend ite 


_ tay into our Haien engagement, ang all aur 7 uf neſs and 


affairs. „ | 55 


65 Plut. p. 95.  - <5) Wd, © z 
Me are nat here to n Theſprs evas the firſt that improved 
fuch e . or aſked alms; for this chorus by the addition of a per- 
in theſe times, ſc 5 45 ocrates,. there nage, or cherater, who, in order 


Was no citizen ie yd of bunger, to give the 1eft time to take brea 
er diſponoured his — by begging: and to recover their ſpirits," veeited 
Orat. Areop. p. 369. an adventure of ſome illuſtrious pers 


Traged 5 in 'be being a on. And this recital gave occaſion 
oe. before 787% is; but it wa; — or ions for er tbe me 
a chorus of perſons that fung, and ject 7 9 

_ opprobricus things to one another. 
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- (#) In the mean time Piſiſtratus ſtill puſh'd on his 

int; and, in order to accompliſh it, made uſe of a 
Rratagem, that ſucceeded as well as he could expect. 
He gave himſelf ſeveral wounds; and in that con- 
dition, with his body all bloody,, he cauſed himſelf to 
be carried in a chariot into the 'market-place, where 


he rais'd and enflam'd the populace by giving them to 


underſtand, that his enemies had treated him at that 
rate, and that he was the victim of his zeal for the pub- 
An aſſembly of the people was immediately con- 
ven'd: and there it was reſolved, in ſpite of all the 
remonſtrances Solon could make againſt it, that fifty 
guards ſhould be allow'd Piſiſtratus for the ſecurity of 
his perſon. He ſoon augmented the number, as much 
as he thought fit, and by their means made himſelf 
maſter of Fo citadel.” All his 'enemits” betook them- 
ſelves to flight, and the whole city was in great conſter. 


nation and diſorder; except Solon, who loudly re- 


proach'd the Athenians with their cowardice and folly, 
and the tyrant! with bis "treachery. ' Upon his being 
aſked wat it was that gave him ſo much fifmneſs and 
reſolution ; *T:s, ſaid he, my old age. He was indeed 
very old, and did not feem to rifk much, as the end of 
his life was very near: though it often happens, that 
men grow fonder of life, in proportion as they have 
leſs reaſon and right to defire it ſhould be prolong'd. 
But Piſiftratus, after he had-fubdu*d all, thought his 
conqueſt imperfe& till he had gain'd Solon: and as he 


was well acquainted with the means that are proper to 
engage an old man, he careſs'd him accordingly; omit- 


ted nothing that could tend to ſoften and win upon him, 
and ſhew'd him all poſſible marks of friendſhip and 
eſteem, doing him all manner of honour, having him 
oſten about his perſon, and publickly profeſſing a great 
veneration for his laws; which in truth he both ob- 
ſetv'd himſelf, and cauſed to, be obſerved by others. 
Solon, ſeeing it was impoſſible either to bring Piſiſtratus 
(#) Her. I. 1. cap. 5964, *(7) Plaut. p. 95, 9969. 1 
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by fair means to renounce this uſurpation, or to depoſe 
him by force, thought it a point of prudence not to 
exaſperate the tyrant by rejecting the advances he made 
him, . and hoped at the ſame time, that by entering 
into his confidence and counſels he might at leaſt be 
capable of conducting a power which he could not abo- 
liſh, and of mitigating the miſchief and calamity that 
he had not been able to prevent. Ga | 
Solon did not ſurvive the liberty of his country two 
ears compleat: for Piſiſtratus made himſelf maſter of 
Athens, under the archon Comias, the firſt year of the 
51 Olympiad ; and Solon died the year following, 


under the archon Hegeſtratus, who ſucceeded Comias. 


The two parties, whoſe heads were Lycurgus and 
Megacles, uniting, drove Piſiſtratus out of Athens; 
where he was ſoon recall'd by Megac les, who gave him 
his daughter in marriage. But a difference, that aroſe 
upon occaſion of this match, having embroil'd them 
afreſh, the Alcmæonidæ had the worſt of it, and 


were obliged to retire. Piſiſtratus was twice depos'd, 


and twice found means to reinſtate himfelf. His arti- 
fices acquired him his power, and his moderation main- 


tain'd him in it; and without doubt his “ eloquence, 


which even in Tully's judgment was very great, ren- 
der'd him very acceptable to the Athenians, who were 
but too apt to be affected with the charms of diſcourſe, 


as it made them forget the care of their liberty. An 


exact ſubmiſſion to the laws diſtinguiſhed Piſiſtratus 


from moſt other uſurpers; and the mildneſs of his go- 


vernment was ſuch, as might make many a lawful ſo- 


vereign bluſn. For which reaſon, the character of 


Piſiſtratus was thought worthy of being ſet in oppoſi- 
tion to that of other tyrants. Cicero, doubting what 
uſe Cæſar would make of his victory at Pharſalia, wrote 


4 Piſiſtratus dicendo tantum va- Quis doctior iiſdem temporibus, 
luĩſſe dicitur, ut ei Athenienſes re- aut cujus eloquentia literis inſtruc- 
gum imperium oratione capti per tior fuiſſe traditur,quam Piſiſtrati? 
mitterent. Fal. Max, 4 8. c. 9. Cic. de Orat, |, 3 ”, 137. 
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do his dear friend Atticus : * Me do not yet know, whe- 
ther the deſtiny of Rome will have us groan under a Pha- 
laris, or tive under a Pififtratus. | 
This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him ſo, al- 
ways ſhew'd himſelf very popular and moderate; (m) 
and had ſuch a command of his temper, as to bear re- 


13 and inſults with patience, when he had it in 


is power to revenge them with a word. His gardens 
and orchards were open to all the citizens; in which 
he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. (1) It is ſaid, 


he was the firſt who open'd a public library in Athens, 


which after his time was much augmented, and at laſt 
carried into Perſia by Xerxes (o), when he took the 
city. But Seleucus Nicanor a long time afterwards 
reſtor'd it to Athens. (p) Cicero thinks alſo, it was Pi- 
ſiſtratus, who firſt made the Athenians acquainted with 
the poems of Homer; who diſpoſed” the books in the 
order we now find them, whereas before they were 
confuſed, and not diceſted ; : and who firſt cauſed them 
00 55 publickly read at their feaſts, call'd Panathenæa. 
5 alctibes this honour to his ſon Hipparchus. 
9575 iſiſtratus died in tranquillity, and tranſmitted 
to bis ſ ons the ſovereign power, which he had ufurp'd 
thirty years before; ; ſeventeen of which he had reigned 
in peace. 
] His ſons were Hippias and Hipparchus Thucy- 
dides adds a third, which he calls Theſſalus. They 


ſeem'd to have inherited from their father an affection 


for learning and learned men. Plato, who attributes 
to Hipparchus (7) what we have ſaid concerning the 
poems of Homer, adds, that he invited to Athens the 
famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of 
Ionia; and that he ſent a veſſel of fifty oars on purpoſe 
for Lim, He likewiſe entertain'd, at bis houſe Simo- 

(m) Val. L 6 vw (x) Athen. I. = * 535 8 100 Aul. 
Gel. 1. 6. c. 17 de ont n. 13 | 7) In Hip- 


parch. p. es ly ©. Phi, 2 13 12 (5) A. M. 
3473. Ant. J. C. 526. Tn A p- 228 5 "' 


Incertum eſt Phalarimne, an Piſiſtratum, fit. imitaturus, Ad, 
Artic, J. 7» Ep. 19. ; | 


nides, 
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nides, another famous poet of the iſle of Ceos, one of 
the Cyclades, in the Ægean ſea, to whom he 1 a 


large penſion, and made very rich preſents. e de- 
ſign of theſe princes in inviting men of letters to A- 
thens was, ſays Plato, to ſoften and cultivate the minds 
of the Citizens, and to infuſe into them a reliſh and 
love for virtue, by giving them a taſte for learning and 
the ſciences. Their care extended even to the inſtruc- 


ting of the peaſants and country people, by erecting, 


not only in the ſtreets. of the city, but in all the roads 
and highways, ſtatues of ſtone,  call'd Mercuries, with 
grave ſentences carved upon them; in which manner 
thoſe ſilent monitors gave inſtructive leſſons to all paſ- 
ſengers. Plato ſeems to ſuppoſe, that Hipparchus had 


the authority, or that the two brothers reigned. toge- 


ther. (a) But Thucydides ſhews, that Hippias, as the 
eldeſt of the ſons, 1 

ment. 

However it were, their reign in the ones after 
the death of Piſiſtratus, was only of eighteen years due 
ration: It ended in the following manner. 


(x) Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, both citizens of A- 


thens, had contracted a very ſtrict friendſhip. Hip- 


parchus, angry at firſt for a perſonal affront he pre- 
tended to have received from him, to revenge himſelf 
upon his ſiſter, put a public affront upon her, by ob- 
liging her ſhamefully to retire from a ſolemn. proceſ- 
Hon, in which ſhe was to carry one of the ſacred baſ- 
kets, alledging, that ſhe was not in a fit condition to 
aſſiſt at ſuch a ceremony. Her brother and his friend 
ſtill more being ſtung to the quick by ſogroſs and out- 


ious an affront, took from that moment a reſolu - 


tion to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more ef- 
fectually, they waited for the opportunity of a feſtival, 
which they judged would be very favourable for their 
purpoſe : this was the feaſt of the Panathenza, in 


which the ceremony required, that all the tradeſmen 


ard artificers ſhould be under arms. For the greatcr 


() Lib. 6. p. 225. (#) Thucyd, I. 6. p. 446—450. 
ſecurity, 


ucceeded his father in the governs 3 
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tyrant of Lampſacus. 


| ſecurity, they only admitted a very ſmall number of 


the citizens into their ſecret; conceiving, that upon 
the firſt motion all the reſt would join them. The 
day being come, they went betimes into the market- 


place, armed with daggers. Hippias came out of the 


palace, and went to the Certmicum, which was a 


place without the city, where the company of guards 


then were; to give the neceſſary orders for the cere- 


mony. The two friends follow'd him thither, and 


coming near him, they ſaw one of the conſpirators 
talking very familiarly with him, which made them 
apprehend they were betray'd. They could have exe- 
cuted their deſign that moment upon Hippias; but 
were willing to beg Ce 1 
of the affront they had received. They therefore re- 
turned into the city, where meeting with Hipparchus, 
they kill'd him; but being inimediately. apprehended, 
themſelves” were ſlain, and Hippias found means to 
77% 
Aftet this affair he obſerved no meaſures, and reign'd 
like a true tyrant, putting to death a vaſt number of 


citizens. To guard himſelf for the future againſt a 


like enterprize, and to ſecure a ſaſe retreat for  him- 
ſelf, 5 caſe of any accident, he endeavour'd to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by a foreign ſupport, and to that 


* 


end gave' his daughter in marriage to the ſon of the 


. 1 


£ 
7 


O In the mean time the Alemæonidæ, who from 


the beginning of the revolution had been baniſhed from 


Athens by Piſiſtratus, and who ſaw their hopes fru- 
ſtrated by the bad ſucceſs of the laſt confpiracy, did 


not however loſe courage, but turned their views ano- 


ther way. As they were very rich and powerful, they 


got themſelves appointed by the Amphictyons, that is, 
the heads of the grand or general council of Greece, 
ſuperintendants for rebuilding the temple of Delphos, 
for the ſum of three hundred talents, or nine hundred 
thouſand livres . As they were generous in their 
0) Herod, I. 5. c. 62-96, 1 Aout 40000 J. ferling. 

| | | natures, 


in their vengeance upon the author 
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natures, and beſides had their reaſons for being ſo on 
this oceaſion, they added to this ſum a great deal of 
their own money, and ma N whole frontiſpiece of 


the temple all of Parian marble, at their particular EX 
pence; whereas, by the contract made with the Am- 
phityons, it was only'to have been made of common 
ſtone. _ 


towards the god of Delphos, a pure. effect of religion. 


Policy was the chief motiye. "They hoped by this 


means te acquire great credit and influence in the tem- 
ples, which happen'd according to their expectation. 


The money, which the ww had plentifully pour'd into 


the hands of the prieſteſs, render d them abſolute 
maſters of the oracle, and of the pretended god who 
preſided over it, and who for the future becomin 

their echo, faithfully repeated the words, they di Hated 
to him, and ratefully lent them the afhiſtance; . his 
voice and n As often there ore, as any Spar- 


tan came to conſult the prieſteſs, . whether upon his 


own affairs, or upon thoſe of the fate, no promiſe 
was ever made him of the god's affiſtance, but upon 
condition that the Lacedzmonians ſhould deliverAthens 
from the yoke of tyranny. This order was ſo often 
repeated, to them by the oracle, that they reſolyed at 
laſt to make war againſt the baer tho they 
were under the ſtrongeſt engagements 0 friendſhip 
and hoſpitality with them ; herein preferring the * will 
of God, ſays Herodotus, to all human conſiderations. 

The firſt attempt of this kind miſcarried; and the 


troops they ſent againſt the Tat were repuls'd with 


loſs. Notwithſtanding, a little time after they made a 
ſecond, Which ſeem” d to promiſe no better an iſſue 
than the firſt ; becauſe moſt of the Kae 
ſeeing the ſiege they had laid, before Athens wr 

continue a great while, retired, and left only a mall 
N e of troops to carry it on. But the tyrant's 
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children, who'had' been clandeſtinely convey'd out of 
the city, in order to be put in a fafe place, being taken 
by the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was ob- 
liged to come to an accommodation with the Atheni- 
ans, by which it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould depart 
out of Attica in five days time. (z) Accordingly he 
actually retired within the time limited, and ſettled at 
Sigzum, a town in Phrygia,. ſeated at the mouth of 
the river Scamander. 

(a) Pliny obſerves, that the rants were driven out 
of Athens the ſame year the kings were expelled 
honours were paid to. the me- 
mory of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. Their names 
reſpected at Athens in all ſucceeding 
ages, and almoſt held in equal reverence with thoſe of 
_ 8 Statues were forthwith erected to them in 
Market: place, which was an honour, that never 
120 deen tender d to any man before. The very 
fight. df theſe ſtatues, expos d to the view of all the 
ens kept up their hatred and deteſtation of ty- 
y, and daily. Renew d their ſentiments of gratitude 

enerous defenders of their liberty, who had 
not ſcrupled to purchaſe it with their lives, and to ſeal 
it with dheir blood. (35) Alexander the Great, who 
kriew how dear the memory of theſe men were to the 


| Athenians, and how far they carried their zeal in this 


reſpeR, [thohght he did them a ſenſible pleaſure | in 
ſending them the ſtatues of thoſe two great men, 
which he found in Perſia after the defeat of Darius, 
and which Xerxes before had carried thither from 
Athens. (c) This city at the time of her deliverance 
from tyranny, did not confine her gratitude ſolely to 
the authors of her libert 195 but extended it even to a 
woman, who had ſignalized her courage on hat oc- 
caſion. This woman was a courteſan, named eona, 
who, by the charms of her beauty and skill in playing 
on the harp, had OY YN captivated Harmodius 
's) A. M. 3496. Ant. 5 1 
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and Ariſtogiton. After their death, the tyrant, Who 
knew they had conceal'd nothing from this woman, 
cauſed her to be put to the torture, in order to make 


her declare the names of the other conſpirators. But 
ſhe bore all the cruelty of their torments with an invin- 
cible conſtancy, and expired in the midſt of them; 
gloriouſly ſhewing the world, that her ſex is more 
couragious, and more capable of keeping a ſecret, than 
ſome men imagine. The Athenians would not ſuffer 
the memory of ſo heroic an action to be loſt : and, to 
ſideration of her character as a courteſan, they endea- 
vour'd to conceal that circumſtance, by repreſenting 
her in the ſtatue, which they erected to her honour, 
under the figure of a lioneſs without a tongue. 


() Plutarch, in the life of Ariſtides, relates a thing, 

which does great honour to the Athenians, and which 
ſhews to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to. 
their deliverer, and their reſpect for his memory. They 
had learn'd, that the grand-daughter of Ariſtogiton 


lived at Lemnos, in very mean and poor circumſtan- 
ces, no-body being willing to marry her upon account 


of her extreme indigence and poverty. The people 


of Athens ſent for her, and marrying her to one of 


the moſt rich and conſiderable men of their city, gave 
her an eſtate in land in the town of Potamos for her 


| 4 


portion. 5 | 
Athens ſeem'd in recovering her liberty to have alſo 


recovered her courage. During the reigns of her ty- 


rants ſhe had acted with indolence and Inactivity, as 
knowing what ſhe did was not for herſelf, but for 
them. But, after her deliverance from their yoke, 


the vigour and activity ſhe exerted was of a quite dif- 


ferent kind; becauſe then her labours were her own. 


Athens however did not immediately enjoy a per- 
fe& tranquillity. Two of her citizens, Cliſthenes, 
one of the Alemeonides, and Iſagoras, who were 
men of the greateſt credit and power in the city, by 


(d) Page 335: 


Vo I. I R contending 


prevent the luſtre of it from being ſullied by the con- 
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_ contending with each other for ſuperiority, created 
two conſiderable factions. The former, who had- 


gained the people on his fide, made an alteration in 


the form of their eſtabliſhment, and inſtead of four 


tribes, whereof they conſiſted before, divided that body 


into ten tribes, to which he gave the names of the 


ten ſons of Ion, whom the Greek hiſtorians make the 


father and firſt founder of the nation. Iſagoras, ſee- 
ing himſelf inferior in credit to his rival, had recourſe 


to the Lacedemonians. Cleomenes, one of the two 


kings of Sparta, obliged Cliſthenes to depart from 
Athens, with ſeven hundred families of his adkerents. 


But they ſoon returned, and were reſtored to all their 


eſtates and fortunes. 
The Lacedemonians, ſtung with ſpight and | jealouſy 
againſt Athens, becauſe ſhe took upon her to act in- 


dependent of their authority; and repenting alſo, that 


they had deliver'd her from her tyrants upon the credit 
of an oracle, of which they had fince diſcover'd the 
impoſture, began to think of reinſtating Hippias, one 
of the ſons of Piſiſtratus; and to that end ſent for him 
from Sigzum, whither he had retir'd. They then 
communicated their deſign to the deputies of their allies, 
whoſe aſſiſtance and concurrence they propoſed to uſe, 
in order to render their enterpriſe more ſucceſsful. _ 
The deputy of Corinth ſpoke firſt on this occaſion, 
and expreſs'd great aſtoniſhment, that the Lacedemo- 
nians, who were themſelves avow'd enemies of tyranny, 
and profeſs'd the greateſt abhorrence for all arbitrar 


government, ſhould deſire to eſtabliſh it elſewhere; 
deſcribing at the ſame time, in a lively manner, all 


the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical government, 
as his own country Corinth had but very lately felt by 
| woful experience, The reſt of the deputies applauded 


his diſcourſe, and were of his opinion. Thus the en- 


terprize came to nothing; and had no other effect, 
but to diſcover the baſe jealouſy of the Lacedemonians, 

and to cover them with ſhame and confuſion, __ 
Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retir'd into Aſia to 
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d Artaphernes, governor, of Sardis for the king of Perſia, 

id Whom he endeavoured by all manner of means to en- 
8 gage in a war againſt Athens; repreſenting to him, 
Ir that the taking of ſo rich and powerful a city would 
ly. render him maſter of all Greece. Artaphernesherge. 
10 upon required of the Athenians, that they would re- 
* inſtate Hippias in the government; to which they _ 
2 made no other anſwer, but by a downright and abſo=, | 
e lute refuſal. This was the original ground and ,occa+ 

0 ſion of the wars between the Perſians and the Greeks, . 
n which will be the ſubject of the following volumes. 
F ARTICLE IX. 5 ©1044 


I LLUSTRIOUS ME N, who di Airiguijhed 1 
in aris and 7 5070 


1 Begin with the Poets, becauſe the moſt W 

| o MER, The moſt celebrated and illuſtrious of 
t all the poets, is he of whom we have the leaſt know- 
ledge, either with reſpect to the country where he was 
born, or the time in which he lived. Among the 
ſeven cities of Greece, that contend for the honour of 
having - given him birth, Se ſeems to have the 
beſt title. 

(e) Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four in. 
dred years before his time, that js, three hundred and 
forty years after the taking of Troy: for Herodotus 
flouriſhed ſeven hundred and, forty years after that ex- 
pedition. 

Some authors have pretended, that 11 was call'd 
Homer, becauſe he was born blind. Velleius Patercu- 
lus rejects this ſtory with contempt. If any man, 
| « ſays he, believes that Homer was born blind, he 
N &« mult be ſo himſelf, and even have loſt all his ſenſes,” 
4 Indeed, according to the obſervation of ( J) Cie icero, 
Homer's works are rather pictures, than poems; ; fo 
perfectly does he paint to the life, and ſet the images 
of every thing, he undertakes to. deſcribe, before the 


le) Lib. 2. es 72. A. M. $200 Ant. . C. $34. : (f) Tuſcul. 
Qxſt. I. 5. n. 114. QCuem quis cru genitum putar, 
_—_ Caius orbus eſt, Paterc, l. 1. c. 1, 4 
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eyes of the reader: and he ſeems to have been intent 
upon introducing all the moſt delightful and agreeable 


objects, that nature affords, into his writings, and to 


make them in a manner paſs in review before his 
readers. 4 | WC 32 

- + What is moſt aſtoniſhing in this poet is, that 
having applied himſelf the firſt, at leaſt of thoſe that 
are known, to that kind of poetry, which is the moſt 
fublime and difficult of all, he ſhould however ſoar fo 
high, and with ſuch rapidity, at the firſt flight as it were, 


as to carry it at once to the utmoſt perfection; which 
ſeldom or never happens in other arts, but by ſlow de- 


ces, and after a long ſeries of years. 


0 \ 


The kind of poetry, we are ſpeaking of, is the epic 


poem, ſo call'd from the Greek word Ya@-; becauſe. 
it is an action related by the poet. The ſubject of this 


poem muſt be great, inſtructive, ſerious, containing 


only one principal event, to which all the reſt muſt re- 


fer, and be ſubordinate: and this principal action muſt 
have paſs'd in a certain ſpace of time, which muſt not 


exceed a year at moſt. 


Homer has compoſed two poems of this kind, the Iliad 


and the Odyſſey: the ſubject of the, firſt is,the'anger of 
Achilles, ſo pernicjous to the Greeks, when they beſieg d 
Ilion, or Troy; and that of the ſecond is the voyages 
and adventures of Ulyſſes after the taking of that city. 
It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, how- 
ever learned and .ingenious, has eyer produced any 
poems comparable to his; and that whoever have at- 
tempted any works of that kind, have taken their 
plan and ideas from Homer, borrowed, all their rules 
from him, made him their model, and have only ſuc- 
ceeded in proportion to their ſucceſs in copying him. 
f. Clariſſimum deinde Homeri il- illam, qui imitari 8 polig, * 
Juxit ingenium, ſine exemplo ma- ventus eſt : neque quemquam ali- 
ximum : qui magnitudine operis, um, cujus operis primus auctor 
& fulgore carminum, ſolus appellari . fuerit, in eo perfeQiflimum, præter 
Poeta meruit. In quo hoc maxi» Homerum & Archilochum repe- 
mum eſt, qucd neque ante Wm, riemus, Vell. Paterc, lib. 1. c. 5. 
— . ln ee 0 
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The truth'is, Homer was, an original genius, and fit 
for others to be form'd upon: (g) Fons ingeniorum 
Hlamerus. 

All the greateſt men and the moſt exalted genius's, 
that have appeared for theſe two thouſand and five or 
ſix hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and elſewhere; 
thoſe, whoſe writings we are forced ſtill to admire;z 
who are ſtill our maſters, and who teach us to think, 
to. reaſon, to ſpeak and to write; all theſe, * ſays Ma- 

dam Dacier, acknowledge Homer to be the greateſt of 
Poets, and look upon his poems as the model for all 
fucceeding poets to form. their taſte and judgment upon. 

After all this, can there be any man ſo conceited of his 

own. talents, be they never ſo great, as reaſonably to 
preſume, that his deciſions ſhould prevail againſt ſuch 
an univerſal concurrence of judgment in perſons of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities and charaQers ? 

ö So many teſtimonies, ſo ancient, ſo conſtant, and 
« ſo univerſal, entirely juſtify Alexander the Great's|fa- 
| . vourable judgment of the works of Homer, which he 
look*'d: upon as the moſt excellent and valuable produc- 
tion of human wit; (Y) preticſiſſimum humani animi opus. 

(i) Quintilian, after having made a magnificent en- 
comium upon Homer, gives us a juſt idea of his cha- 
racter and manner of writing in theſe few words: 
Hunc nemo in mag nis ſublimitate, in parvis proprietate 
ſuperaverit. Idem lætus ac preſſus, jucundus & gravis, 
tum copid tum brevitate mirabilis. In great things, what 
a ſublimity of expreſſion; and in little, what a juſtneſs 
and propriety ! Diffuſive and conciſe, pleaſant and 
grave, equally admirable both for his copiouſneſs and 
his brevity. 

HESIOp. The moſt common opinion is, that he 
was contemporary with Homer, Tis faid, he was 
born at Cuma, a town in Tolis, but that he was 
Jr up at Aſcra, a little town in Bœotia, which 

Ce) Plin. I. 17. c. 5. - (#) Plin. I. 17. c. 29. (i) Quin, 

I. 10. cap. I, | 

* In Homer's life, avhich is prefix d to the tranſlation of the Iliad. | 
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Bas ſince paſs'd for his native country. Thus Virgil par! 

calls him the old man of Aſcra (4). We know ada 

little or nothing of this poet, but by the few remaining ner 

pcems of his, all in hexameter verſe; which are, iſt, the 

| The Works and Days; 2dly, The Thogeny, or the ge- me 

| mealogy of the gods; jay} The ſhield of Hercules of | tun 

| which Taft ſome doubt, whether it was wrote by Heſiod. 3 

71 1. In the firſt of theſe poems, entitled, The Worts m: 

and Days, Heſiod treats of agriculture, which requires, g Ar 

deſides a great deal of labour, a prudent obſervation of | tie 

times, ſeaſons and days. This poem is full of excel- 1 

lent ſentences and max ims for the conduct of life. He 1 

begins it with a ſhort, but lively, deſcription of two F T 

ſorts of diſputes; the one fatal to mankind, the ſource tr 

of quarrels, diſcords and wars; and the other infi- 1 
nitely uſeful, and beneficial to men, as it ſharpens their 1 

wits, excites a noble and generous emulation among Pe 

them, and prepares the way for the invention and im- Tr 

provement of arts and ſciences. He then makes an K ti 

admirable deſcription of the four different ages of the E 

world; the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron . t 


age. The perſons who liv'd in the golden age, are 

thoſe whom Jupiter aſter their death turn'd into ſo C 
many Genii ® or ſpirits, and then appointed them as ; b 
guardians: over mankind, giving them a commiſſion t 
to go up and down the earth, inviſible to the ſight of \ 
men, and to obſerve all their good and evil actions. 

-* T his' poem was Virgil's mode] in compoſing his 1 
 Gevigicke, as he himſelf acknowledges in this verſe. 1 


Aſcræumque cano Romana per oppida carmen, 0 


And ſing th Alcraan verſe to Reman fwains. 


The choice made by theſe two illuſtrious poets of this 
ſubject for the exerciſe of their muſe, ſhews in what 
honour the ancients held agriculture, and the feeding of 

| cattle, the two innocent ſources of wealth and plenty. 
Tis much to be deplored, that in after-ages, men de- 


0 Eclog. 6. v. 70. | (1) Georg. I. 2. v. 176. 
Air. | . | 


parted 
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parted from a taſte ſo agreeable to nature, and fo well 
adapted to the preſervation of innocence and good man- 
ners. Avarice and luxury have entirely baniſhed it 
the world. (n) Nimirum alu ſubiere ritus, circaque alia 
mentes hominum derinentur, & avaritiæ tantum artes co- 


h luntur. 


2. The Theogony of Heſiod, and the poems of Hinds 
may be look'd upon as the ſureſt and moſt authentic 


archives and monuments of the theology of the an-' 


tients, and of the opinion they had of their gods, For 
we are not to ſuppoſe, that theſe poets were the inven- 
tors of the fables, which we read in their writings. 
T hey only collected and tranſmitted to poſterity the 
traces of the religion which they found eſtabliſhed, 

and which prevailed in their time and country. 

3. The ſhield of Hercules is a ſeparate fragment of a 
poem, wherein it is pretended, Heſiod celebrated the 
moſt illuſtrious heroines of antiquity : and it bears that 
title, becauſe it contains among other things, a long 
deſcription of the ſhield of Hercules, concerning whom 
the ſame poem relates a particular adventure, 

The poetry of Heſiod, in thoſe places that are ſuf- 
ceptible of ornament, is every elegant and delightful, 
but not ſo ſublime and lofty as that of Homer, Quin- 
tilian reckons him the chief in the middle manner of 


writing. () Datur ei palma in illo medio dicendi genere. 


AkRcHILocRHUs. (9) The poet Archilochus, born 
in Paros, inventor of the Tambick verſe, lived in the 
time of Candaules, king of Lydia, He has this ad- 
vantage in common with Homer, according to Velleius 
Paterculus, that he carried at once that kind of poe- 
try, which he invented, to a very great perfection. 


The feet which gave their name to theſe verſes, and 
which at firſt were the only ſort uſed, are compoſed 


of one ſhort, and one long ſyllable. The Iambick 
verſe, ſuch as it was invented by Archilochus, ſeems 
very proper for a vehement and energick ſtyle: ac- 


(nm) Plin. in Procem, |. 14. n) Lib. I. c. 5+ (6) A. M 
$230, Ant, J. C. 724. : 
R4 cordinglx 
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cordingly we ſee, that Horace, ſpeaking of this poet, 
ſays, that twas his anger, or rather his rage, that 
arm'd him with his Iambicks for the SxergUing, And 
exerting of his vengeance. 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Lambo. (00 
And Quintilian * ſays, he had an uncommon farce 


of expreſſion; was full of bold thoughts, and of thoſe 


word, his ſtyle was ſtrong and nervous. The longeſt + 
of "ly poems were ſaid to be the beſt. The world 
have paſſed the ſame judgment upon the orations of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero; the latter of whom ſays the 
ſame of his friend Atticus's letters. 
(4) The verſes of Archilochus were extremely biting 
and licentious; witneſs thoſe he writ againſt Lycam- 
„ his father-in-law, which drove him into deſpair. 
For this double || reaſon, his poetry, how. excellent 
ſoever it was reckon'd i in other reſpects, was baniſhed 
out of Sparta; as being more likely to corrupt the 
Hearts and manners of young people, than, to be uſefyl 
in cultivating their underſtanding. We have only ſome 
very ſhort fragments that remain of this poet. Such a 
niceneſs i in a heathen people, in regard to the quality 
of the books which they thought young people ſhould 


juſtly reproaches many chriſtians. 
HI PPONAx. This poet was of Epheſus, and fi ig 
nalized his wit ſome years aſter Archilochus, in the 
ſame kind of poetry, and with the ſame force and ve- 


b Art. Poet. %) Horat. Epod. Ode 6. & Epiſt. 19. J. 1. | 


ſtrokes that are ſhort, but keen and piercing; in :a 


be permitted to read, is highly worth our Notice, ang 


* Summa in hoc vis elocutionis, 
| aùm validæ tum breves vibranteſ- 

que ſententiæ, plurimum ſanguinis 
que nervorum. Quin. I. 10. c. 1. 

+ Ut Ariftophani Archilochi 
4ambus, fic epiſtola longiſſima quæ- 
que optima videtur. .C:c, Ep ft. 11. 
I. 16. ad Atticum. | 


8 Gvitate fu — Juſſerunt, 


- | Lacedzmonji bbros Archilochi 


quòd eorum parùm verecundam ac 
pudicam lectionem arbitrabantur, 
Noluerunt enim ea liberorum ſuo- 
rum animos imbyi, ne plus mori- 
bus noceret, quam ingeniis pro- 


deſſet. Itaque maximum Postam, 
aut certè ſummo proximum, qui 


domum fibi inviſam obſcenis male- 


dictis laceraverat, carminum _ 


mulktarunt. Vel. . 1.6. c. 


 hemenc e. 
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hemente. He was * ugly, little, lean and ſlender. 
Two celebrated ſculptors and brothers, Bupalus and 
Athenis, (ſome call the latter Anthermus) diverted 
themſelves at his expence, and repreſented him in a 
ridiculous form. It is dangerous to attack ſatyric poets. 
'Hipponax- retorted their pleaſantry with . ſuch, keen 
ſtrokes of ſatire, that they hanged themſelves out of 
mortification: others ſay they only quitted the city of 
Epheſus, where Hipponax lived, His malignant pen 


did not ſpare even thoſe to whom he owed his life. 


How monſtrous was this! Horace + joins Hipponax 
with Archilochus, and repreſents them as two, poets 
equally dangerous, In the Anthologia (7) there are three 
or four epigrams, which deſcribe Hipponax as terrible 
even after | his death. They admoniſh travellers to 


avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a dreadful hail 


perpetual! y pours, Þibye Toy Kanelery reer, 70 7 2 
Fuge grandinantem tumulum, horrendum. 
* I is; thought he invented the Scazon verſe, i in 8 
the Spondee is uſed inſtead of the Iambus in the 6t 
foot of the verſe that bears that name. 

ST ESTICHOR Vs. He was of Himera a town in Si- 
ily, and excel d in Lyrick poetry, as did thoſe o- 
ther poets we are going to ſpeak of, Lyrick poetry is 
that, the verſes of which, digeſted into odes and 
ſtanzas, were ſung to the lyre, or to other ſuch like 
inſtruments: Steſichorus flouriſh'd betwixt the 37th 
and 47th Olympiad. . (s) Pauſanias, after many o- 
ther fables, relates, that Steſichorus, having been pu- 
iſh'd with loſs of fight for his ſatyrical verſes againſt 
Helena, did not recover it, till he had nee Bis 1 in- 


tr, J Athol. I. 3. (.) Pauſ. in Lacon. p. 200. 
ipponacti notabilis vultis nem carminum diftrinxit in tan-- 
1 erat: quamobrem imagi- tum, ut credatur aliquibus ad la- 
nem ejus laſcivia j o corum it propo- queum eos impuliſſe: quod falſum. 
ſuere ridentium circulis. Quod eft.. Plin. J. 30. r 
Hipponax indignatus amaritudi- 
+ In malos aſperrimus 


Patata tollo cornua : 
uales Lycambe ſpretus infido gener, 


"Ant acer hots Bupalo. Epad.e- -. 
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by writing another ode contrary to the firſt: 


which latter kind of ode is fince called Palinodia. 
Quintilian * ſays, that he ſung of wars and illuſtrious 
heroes, and that he ſupported upon the Nr all the dig- 
"ty and majeſty of epic poetry. | 

AlcMAN. He was of Ladet mom, or, as ſome 
will have it, of Sardis in Lydia, and liv'd much about 


"the ſame time as Steſichorus. Some make him the 


Hirt 1uthor of amorous verſes; 


ALC AUS. 


He was born at Mitylene in Leſbos: 


tis from him, that the Alcaic verſe derived its name. 
He was a profeſs'd enemy to the tyrants of Leſbos, 
and particularly to Pittacus, againſt whom he perpe- 


tually inveighed in his verſes. (7 


7) It is ſaid of him, that 


being once in a battle, he was feized with fuch fear 


and terror, that he threw down his arms, and ran 


away, + Horace has thought fit to give us the ſame 
account of himſelf. Poets don't value themſelves fo 


much upon prowefs, as upon wit. 
that the ſtyle of Alcæus was cloſe, magnificent, and 


| Quintilian fays, 


accurate; and to compleat his character, adds, that he 
ver much reſembled Homer. | 

© SIMONIDES. This poet was of the illand of Cecs 
in the Egæan ſea. He continued to flouriſh at the 
time of Xerxes's expedition. He excelled principally 


n funeral elegy 


The invention of local memory is 


aſoribed to him, of which I have ſpoke elſewhere *. 
At twenty- ſour years of age he diſputed for, and car- 


ried, the prize of poetry. 


(8) Herod: I. 8; e. 95. 


Steſichorum, quam ſit ingenio 
validus, materiz quoque oſtendunt, 
maxima bella & clariſſimos canen- 
tem duces, & epici carminis onera 
Iyrd ſuſtinentem. L. 10. c. 1. 
f Tecum Philippos' & celerem 


* 14 ry 3 
# $ 


* 


1 8 1 Senſt, - 


mula. Hor. Od. 7. I. 2. 
In eloquendo brevis & magni- 


ficus & diligens, plerumque Ho- 
AP fimilis. 


1 Sed ne relictis, Muſa procax, jocis FTE 
Ceæ retractes munera næniæ. Horat. 
Meſtius lacrymis Simonideis. Catull. 
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(x) The anſwer he gave a prince who asked him 
what God was, is much celebrated. That prince was 


Hiero, king of Syracuſe, The poet deſired a day to 


conſider the queſtion propoſed to him, On the mor- 
row, heasked two days; and whenever he was called 
upon for his anſwer, he ſtill doubled the time. The 
king ſurprized at this behaviour, demanded his reaſon 


for it. It is, replied Simonides, becauſe the more I 


conſider the queſtion, the more obſcure it ſeems; 
Quta quanto diutiùs conſidera, tanto mihi res videtur. ob- 
curior, The anſwer was wiſe if it proceeded from 
the high idea which he conceived of the Divine Ma- 
jeſty, which * no underſtanding can comprehend, nor 
any tongue expreſs, 
(y) After having travelled to many cities of Aſia, 
and amaſſed conſiderable wealth by celebrating the 
Praiſes of thoſe in his verſes, who were capable of re- 
warding him well, he embarked for the iſland of 
Ceos his native country, The ſhip was caſt away. 
Every one endeavoured to fave what they could. Si- 
monides took no care of any thing ; and when he was 
asked the reaſon for it, he replied, © I carry all J 


6 have about me: 7 inguit, mea ſunt cuntta, 


Several of the company were drowned by the weight 
of the things they attempted to ſave, and thoſe who 
'got to ſhore were robbed by thieves. All that eſcaped 
went to Clazomena, which was not far from the place 
where the veſſel was loſt. One of the citizens, who 
loved learning, and had read the poems of Simonides 
with great admiration, was exceedingly pleaſed, and 
thought it an honour, to receive him into his houſe. 


(x) Cic. de Nat. Deov. I. 1. n. 15. (y) Phædr. I. 4. 
* Certè hoc eſt Deus, quod & guſtum eſt. Et ideo ſie eum (Deum) 


. cam dicitur, non poteſt dici: cùm dignè æſtimamus, dum inæſtima- 


æſtimatur, non poteſt æſtimari; bilem dicimus. Eloquar quemad- 
cùm comparatur, non poteſt com- modum ſentio. Magnitudinem Dei 
parari; cum definitur, ipſa defini- qui ſe putat noſſe, minuit: qui non 
tione creſcit. 8. Aug. ſerm. de temp. vult minuere, non novit. Minut, 
cix. Felix. 
Nobis ad intellectum pectus an- 


He 
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He ſupplied him abundantly with neceſſaries, whilſt 
the reſt were obliged to beg through the city. The 

t upon meeting them, did not forget to obſerve 
Wy juſtly he had anſwered them in regard to his effects : 
N znquit, mea mecum efſe cundta; vos quod rapuiſtis, 

8 

* He was reproached with having diſhonoured poetry 
by his avarice, in making his pen venal, and not com- 

poſing any verſes, till he had agreed on the price of 
dem. (2) In Ariſtotle we find a proof of this, which 
does bim no honour, A perſon, who had won the 
prize in the chariot- races, deſired Simonides to com- 
| BY a ſong of triumph upon that ſubje&. The poet, 

ot thinking the reward ſufficient, replied, that he 
could not treat it well. This prize had been won by 
mules, and he pretended that animal did not afford 
the proper matter for praiſe, Greater offers were made 
him, which ennobled the mule ; and the | em was 
made, Money has long had power to beſtow nobi- 
lity and dealt. AS 

Et genus & farmam regina pecunia donat. 

As this animal is generated between a ſhe-aſs and an 
horſe, the poet, as Ariſtotle obſerves, conſidered them at 
firſt only on the baſe ſide of their pedigree. But money 
made him take them in the other light, and he ſtiled 
them Mluftrious foals of rapid fleeds : xuger a 


bv gie may. 

SAH HO. She was of the ſame place, and liv'd 
at the ſame time with Alcæus. The Sapp hick verſe 
took its name from her, She compoſed a conſiderable 
number of poems, of which there are but two remain 
Ing ; which are ſufficient to ſatisfy us, that the praiſes, 
given her in all ages, for. the beauty, pathetic ſoftneſs, 
numbers, harmony, and infinite graces of her poetry, 
are not without foundation, As a further proof of her 
merit, ſhe was call'd the tenth Muſe ; and the people 
of Mitylene engraved her image upon their money. 
It were to be wiſhed, that the purity of her manners 


(=) Rhet. I. 3. c. 2, | 
had 
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had been equal to the beauty of her genius; and that 
ſhe had not diſhonour'd her ſex by her vices and ir- 
*5gylarities. * 

(a) ANACREON. This port was of Tecs a city 
of Ionia. He lived in the 72d Ol mpiad. Anacreon 
ſpent a great part of his time at the court of Polycra- 
tes, that happy tyrant of Samos; and not only ſhared 
in all his pleaſures, but was of bis council. () Plato 
tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the ſons of Piſiſtra- 
tus, ſent a veſſel of fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote 
him a moſt ohliging letter, intreating him to come to 
Athens, where his excellent works would be elteem'd 
and reliſned as they deſerved. It is ſaid, the only 
ſtudy of this poet was joy and pleaſure: — thoſe re- 
mains we have of his poetry ſufficiently confirm it. 
We ſee plainly in all his verſes, that his hand writes 

what bis heart feels and dictates. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs the elegance and delicacy - of his poems: no- 
thing could be more eſtimable, had their object been 
more noble. 
Turspis. He was the firſt inventor of Frogs 
I defer ſpeaking of him, till I come to give ſome ac- 
count of the tragic poets. 
Or THE SEVEN wISE-MEN OT GREECE, | 
Theſe men are too famous in antiquity to be omit- 
ted in this preſent hiſtory. Their lives are written by 
Diogenes Laertius. | | 

THALEs, the Mileſian. 'Te Cicero * is to be be- | 
liev'd, Thales was the moſt illuſtrious of the ſeven |} 

| 


wiſe-men. It was he that laid the firſt foundations 
of philoſophy in Greece, and founded the ſect, calld 
the Ionic ſect ; becauſe he, the ſoundar of i It, Was dn 1 
in the country of Ionia. I 
() He'beld water to be the firſt principle of all | 
things; and that God was that intelligent being, by 


(9). Heeg. * 3. c. 12 7. (3) In Hippar. P» 228, 229. 
(e) Lib. 1. de nat. deor, n. 25. 
4 princeps Thales, unus & ſeptem cui ſex mne conceſſiſſe primas 
ferunt. J. +- Acad, Queſt, Ty 118. 

which 
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which all things were formed of water. The firſt of 
theſe opinions he had borrowed 'from the- Egyptians, 
who, ſeeing the Nile to be the cauſe of the-fertility of 
all their lands, might eaſily imagine from thence, that 
water was the principle of all things, + 

He was the firſt of the Greeks that ſtudied aſtrono- 
my. He had exactly foretold the time of the eclipſe 
of the ſun that happened in the reign of Aſtyages, king 
of Media, of which mention has been made already. 

He was alſo the firſt that fix'd the term and dura- 
tion of the ſolar year among the Grecians. By com- 
paring the bigneſs of 'the ſun's body with that of the 
moon, he thought he had diſcover'd, thatithe body of 
the moon was in ſolidity but the 720th part of the 
ſun's body, and conſequently, that the ſolid body of the 
ſun was above ſeven hundred times bigger than the ſolid 
body of the moon. This computation is very far 
from being true; as the ſun's ſolidity exceeds, not only 
500 times, but many millions of times, the "moon's 
magnitude or fſolidity. But we know, that in all 
theſe matters, and particularly in that of which we 
are now ſpeakihg, the firſt ann and diſcoveries 
were very imperfect. 

(4) When Thales travelb d into Egypt, he Seeed 
an æaſy and certain method for taking the exact height 
of - the pyramids, by obſerving the time when the 
ſhadow of our bod 4 is equal in Che to ms height 


X ha the body itſelf. 


le) To:thew, that philoſophers. were not ſo deſti- 
tute of that ſort of talents and capacity, which is pro- 
per for buſineſs, as ſome people imagin'd; and that 
they would be as ſucceſsful as others in growing rich, 
if they thought fit to apply themſelves that way, he 
bought the fruit of all the 'olive-trees in the territory 
of Miletos, before they were in bloſſom. The pro- 
found knowledge he had of nature had probably en- 
abled him to foreſee that the year would be extremely 
12 (4) Plin, lib. 36. cap. 12. 0 Cic. lib, 1. ns Divin. n. 111. 
LEY 25 | fertile. 
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fertile. It proved ſo in effect; and he made a con 

derable profit of his bargain. 

He uſed to thank the gods for three things; that 
he was born a reaſonable creature, and not a beaſt; a 

man, and not a woman; a Greek, and not a Bar- 
barian. Upon his mother's preſſing him to marry, 
when he was young, he told her, it was then too 
ſoon ; and after ſeveral years were elaps'd, he told her, 
it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, and very attentively 
contemplating the ſtars, he chanc'd to fall into a ditch. 
Ha!] fays to him a good old woman that was by, 
how will you perceive what paſſes in the heavens, and 
what is ſo infinitely above your head, if you cannot ſee 
what is juſt at your feet, and before your nofe ? 

(/) He was born the firſt year of the 35th, and 
died the firſt year of the 58th Olympiad : conſequent- 
ly he liv'd to be above ninety years of age. 

| ... SOLON, His life has been already related at 
} length. 
CH ILO. He was a Lacedemonian: very little is 
related of him. Æſop asking him one day, how 
Jupiter employ'd himſelf; In humbling thoſe, ſays he, 
| pes exalt themſelves, and exalting thoſe Fre abaſe them- 
| eLVES, 1 
4 He died of joy at Pifa, upon ſeeing his fon win the Þ 
prize at boxing, at the Olympic games. He ſaid, 
when he was dying, that he was not conſcious to him- Þ| 
ſelf of having committed any fault during the whole 
- courſe of his life (an opinion well becoming the pride 
and blindneſs of a heathen philoſopher ;) unleſs it was 
[ once, by having made uſe of a little diſſimulation mo 
} evaſion, in giving judgment in favour of a friend: 
| which action he did not know, whether he had de 
well or ill. He died about the 52d Olympiad, * 
 PiTtTAcus, He was of Mitylene, a city of Da 
bos. Joining with the brothers of Alcæus, the famous 
Lyric poet, and with Alcæus himſelf, Who was at the 


(J) A. M. 3467. Ant. J. C. 545. | 
bead 
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head of the exil'd party, he drove the tyrants who had : 
uſurped the government out of that iſland, 
The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the 

Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. 

To ſpare. the bleed of his fellow-citizens, he offer d 

to fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, in ſingle com- 

bat. The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was vic- 
torious, and kilbd his adverſary. The Mitylenians, 

out of gratitude, with unanimous conſent conferr'd the 
ſovereignty of the city upon him; which he accepted, 

and bebav'd himſelf with ſo much moderation and 
| . wiſdom, that he was always reſpected and beloved by 
his ſubjects. ; 

In the mean time a who was a kind 

enemy to all tyrants, did not ſpare Pittacus in his 
verſes, not wit hſtanding the mildneſs of his govern- 

ment and temper, but inveigh'd ſeverely againſt him. 
The poet fell afterwards into Pittacus's hands, who | 
Was ſo far from taking revenge, that he gave him his 7 
liberty, and ſhew'd by that act of clemency and ge- i 
neroſity that he was only a tyrant in name. . 
Aſter having govern'd ten years with great equity 
and wiſdom, he voluntarily reſigned his authority, and 
.retired.  * He uſed to ſay, that the proof of a good | 
government was to engage the ſubjects, not to be afraid | 
of their prince, but to be afraid for him, It was a | 
maxim with him, that no man ſhould ever give him- 
elf the liberty of-fpeaking ill of a friend, or even of an 
enemy. He died in the 52d Olympiad. 

BIAS. We know but very little of Bias. He ob- 
liged Alyattus, king of Lydia, by ſtratagem, to raiſe 
the ſiege of Priene, where he was born. This city 
was hard preſs' d with famine: upon which he cauſed 
two mules to be fattened, and contrived a way to have 
them paſs into the enemy's camp. The good condi- 
tion they were in aſtoniſhed the king, who thereupon 
ſent deputies into the city, rr pretence of offering 


El v UTXABg 6 Sexe T6, dN orig aurs, Plat. in 
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terms of peace, but really to obſerve the ſtate of the 
town and the people. Bias gueſſing their errand, or- 
dered the granaries to be, fill'd with great heaps of 
ſand, and thoſe heaps to be covered over with corn. 
When the deputies returned, and made report to the 
King, of the great plenty of proviſion they had ſeen in 


. . city, he heſitated no longer, but concluded a treaty, 


and raiſed the ſiege. One of the maxims Bias par- 
ticularly taught and recommended, was, to do all the 
2 we can, and aſcribe all the glory of it to = 
8 8. 

Cxxoßvus. We know as little of, this wiſe-man, 
as of the former. He was born at Lindos, a town in 
the iſle of Rhodes; or, as ſome will have it, in Caria. 
He invited Solon to come and live with him, when 
Piſiſtratus had uſurped the ſovereignty of Athens. 

 PERIANDER. He was numbered among the wiſe- 
men, tho' he was a tyrant of Corinth.” When he had 
firſt made himſelf maſter of that city, he writ to 
FAA Ruth. tyrant of Miletos, to know what mea- 


| Jures he ſhould. take with his new: acquired ſubiects. 


The latter, witbqut any other.anſwer, led the meſſen- 
ger into a field of wheat, where in walking along he 
beat down with his cane all the ears of corn, that were 


| higher than the reſt. Periander perſectly well, under- 


ſtood the meaning of this enigmatical anſwer; which 
was a tacit. intimation to him, that, in order to ſecure 
his own life, he ſhould cut off the moſt eminent of the 
Corinthian citizens. (2) But, if we may believe Fur 
tarch, Periander did not eliſh ſo cruel an advice. 
(5) He writ circular letters to all the wiſe- men, * 
viting them to paſs ſome time with him at Corinth, 
as they had done the year before at Sardis with Croe- 
ſus. Princes in thoſe days thought themſelves much 
honoured, when they could have ſuch gueſts in their 
houſes, (c) Plutarch Jeſeribes an — which 
o, v4 & d I, als. Habs did en 


5 60 In Conv. ſept. ap, 0 bar Lan, n Vi Periand; 
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Periander gave theſe illuſtrious gueſts ; and obſerves at in 
the ſame time, that the decent ſimplicity of it, adapted i 3 
to the taſte and humour of the perſons entertained, 6 fa; 
did him much more honour, than the greateſt mag- © - 
'nificence could have done. The ſubje& of their diſ- M 
'courſe at table was ſometimes grave and ſerious, and | ©! 
ſometimes pleaſant and gay. One of the company | t 
propos'd this queſtion : Which is the moſt perfect ; It 
popular government? That, anſwer'd Solon, nee = 4 
c 


an injury done to any private citizen is fuch to 4 
the whole body: That, ſays Bias, where the law e 
has no ſuperior : That, ſays Thales, where the in- | 
thabitants are neither too rich, nor too poor : T bat, 
ſays Anacharſis, Where virtue is honoured, and vice 11 
deteſted: ſays Pittacus, Where dignities are always 
conferr'd upon the virtuous, and never upon the 
wicked: ſays Cleobulus, Where the citizens ſear blame, 
more than puniſhment: ſays Chilo, Where the laws 
are more regarded and have more authority than the ora- 
tors; From all theſe opinions Periander concluded, 
that the moſt perfect popular government would be 
that which came neareſt to ariſtocracy, where the 
ſovereign authority is lodged i in the hands of a few men 
of honour and virtue, 
Whilſt theſe wiſe-men were aſſembled whethict at 

Periander s court, a courier arrived from Amaſis kin 

of Egypt with a letter ſor Bias, with whom that king | 
kept a eloſe correſpondence. '- The purport of this let- | 

ter was, to conſult him how he ſhould anſwer a pro- 
poſal made to him by the king of Ethiopia, of his 
drinki ng up the ſea; in which caſe the Ethiopian king | 
promiſe to reſign to him a certain number of cities ( 
in his dominions : but if he did not do it, then he, 1 

Amaſis, was to give up the ſame number of his cities 

to the king of Ethiopia. It was uſual in thoſe days 

for princes to propound ſuch enigmatical and puzzling | 

queſtions to one another. Bias anſwer'd him directly, 

and. adviſed; him to accept the offer, on condition that 

Ye Kings of Ethiopia would ſtop all the rivers that flow 

1 into 
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into the fea : for the buſineſs was only to drink up the 
ſea, and not the rivers. We find an anſwer to the 


ſame effect aſcribed to Aſop.”” © 


I muſt not here forget to take notice, that theſe wiſe- 
men, of whom J have been ſpeaking, were all Tovers 
of poetry, and compoſed verſes ' themſelves, ſome of 
them a conſiderable number, upon ſubjects of mora- 
lity and policy, which are certainly topicks not un- 
'worthy of the muſes. (4) Solon however is reproach'd 
for having written ſome licentious verſes; which may 
teach us what judgment we ought to form of theſe pre- 
tended wiſe- men of the pagan world. 

Inſtead of ſome of the wiſe- men which I have men- 
tioned; ſome people have ſubſtituted others; as Ana- 
charſis, for example, Myſo, Epimenides, Pherecydes. 


The firſt of theſe is the moſt known in ſtory. 


ANACHARs1s, Long before Solon's time the Scy- 
thian Nomades were in great reputation for their ſim- 
plicity, frugality, temperance, and juſtice. (e) Homer 
_ them a very juſt nation. Anacharſis was one of 

ſe Scythians, and of the royal family. A certain 
hs wile! once in company with Anacharſis reproach'd 
hi-a with his country: My country, you think, reply'd 
Anacharſis, is no great honour to me; and you Sir, 
in my opinion, are no great honour to your country. 
His good ſenſe, profound knowledge, and great ex- 
perience made him paſs for one of the ſeven wiſe-men, 
He writ a treatiſe in verſe upon the art military, and 
compoſed another tract on the laws of Scythia. 

He uſed to make viſits to Solon. It was in a con- 
'verſation with him, that he compared laws to cob- 
webs, which only entangle little flies, whilſt waſps 
and hornets break through them. 1 

Being inur'd to the auſtere and poor life of the Scy- 
thians, he ſet little value upon riches; Crœſus invited 
him to come and ſee him, and without doubt hinted 
to him, that he was able to mend his fortune. 1 have 


00 Plut. in Solon. p. 79. (e) Iliad. lib. 11. 65. 
<« ng+ 
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<5. no occaſion for your gold, ſaid the Scythian in his 
„ anſwer; I came into Greece only to enrich my 
& mind, and improve my underſtanding ; I ſhall be 
very well ſatisfied, if I return into my on coun- 


ce try, not with an addition to my. wealth, but with 


et an encreaſe of knowledge and virtue,” However 
Anacharſis accepted the invitation, and went to that 
Prince's caurt... 

(a) We have already obſerved that Kiop Was much 
ſurprized and , diſſatisfied at the cold — indifferent 
manner, in which Solon view'd the magnificence of 
the palace, and the vaſt treaſures of Creſus; becauſe 

it was the maſter, and not the houſe, that the philo- 
ſopher would have had reaſon to/admire, 5 Certainly, 
«© fays Anacharſis to Æſop on that occaſion, you have 
forgot your own fable of the fox and *. The 
latter, for her higheſt virtue, could only ſhew her 
fine ſkin, beautifully mark'd and ſpotted with diffe- 
e rent colours: the fox's, ſkin, on the contrary, was 
very plain, hut contained within it a treaſure of 
ſuhtilties, and ſtmtagems of inknite value. This 
6. very image, continued the Scythian, ſhews me your 
<< own character. You are affected with a ſplendid 
© outhfide,. whilſt, you Pay little or no regard to what is 
77 truly the man, that is, to that which 4 is in him, and 
7 conſequently properly his. 

This would he the proper place for an epitame of 4 
like and ſentiments. of Pythagoras, who flouriſh'd in the 
time of which I have been ſpeaking. But this I defer 


till I come to another volume, wherein 1 deſign to 


Join a. great many philoſophers toget her, in order to 


give the reader the better opportunity 4. gomparing 


their reſpective doctrines. and tenets. / 
sor. I join Æſop with the wiſe-men. of Greece; ; 
Bot only. becayſe ban, de een but be- 


51 cauſe 

. Plyt. in Conv, _ a eI55 
Ab, We E 1 e Matus eſt: "ett, Jo villa mo- 
wr, ban immeritò ſapiens exiſti- nitu ſuaſuque'erant, non Tow 
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cauſe he taught true wiſdom . with! far more art than 
they do who teach it by rules and definitions. | 
Aſop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he 
had abundance of wit; but with regard to his body, 
he was hunch-back*d, "little, crooked, deformed, and 
withal of a very uncomely countenance; having ſcarce! 


the figure of a man; and for a vor confiderable-time- 
almoſt without the ufe of ſpeech. As to his condition 


of life, he was a ſlave; and the merchant who had 
bought him, found it very difficult to get him off his 
hands, ſo extremely were people e at his un- 
ſightly figure and deformity. 
The firſt maſter he had, ſent him to labour in the 
field; whether it was that he thought him incapable of 
any better employment, or only to remove ſo 1 
able an object out of his fight, = | 
He was afterwards ſold to a philobnhtes, named: 
nahes. I ſhould: never have done, ſnould J relate 
all the ſtrokes of wit; the ſprightly repartees, and the 
arch and humorous circumſtances of his words and · be- 
haviour. One day his maſter, deſigning to treat ſome 
of his friends, order'd MAſop to provide the beſt things 
he could find im the market; Aſop thereupon made a 
large proviſion of tongues, which. he deſired the cook 
to ſerve up with different ſauces. When dinner came, 
the firſt and ſecond courſe, the laſt ſervice, and all the 
made diſhes, were tongues. Did I not order. you, 
ſays Xanthus in a violent paſſion, to buy the beſt vie- 
tuals the market afforded? And have I not obeyed 
your orders, ſays Æſop? Is there any thing better than 
tongues'? Is not the tongue the bond of civil ſociety, 
the key of ſciences, and the organ of truth and reaſon?. 
By means of the tongue cities are built, and govern- 
ments W and adminiſtred: with that men in- 


non imperios: — get enter eee 0 mentes. an- 
ut philoſophis mos eſt, ſed feſti- moſque, hominum com audiendi 
vos delectabile ſque apologos com- quadam illecebra induit. Aul, Gell. 
mentus, res falubriter ac proſpici- Moct. Arti libs a. cap. 29. 


| 916 mt ſtruct, 
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ſtruct, perſuade and preſide in aſſemblies: *tis: the in- 
ſtrument, by which we acquit ourſelves of the chief of 
all our duties, the praiſing and adoring the gods. Well 
then, replied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to 
market again to-morrow, and buy me the worſt things 
you can find. This ſame company will dine with me, 
and I have a mind to diverſify my entertainment. Æſop 
the next day provided nothing but the very ſame diſhes ; 
telling his maſter, that the tongue was the worſt thing 
in the world. *Tis, ſays he, the inſtrument of all 
| ftrife and contention, the commidin of law-ſuits, and 
the ſource of diviſions and wars: tis the organ of er- 
ror, of lies, calumny and blaſphemy. 

Eſop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. 
One of the firſt uſes he made of it was to go to Crœ- 
ſus, who, on account of his great reputation and fame, 
had been long deſirous to ſee him. The ſtrange de- 
formity of Æſop's perſon ſhock'd the king at firſt, 
and much abated the good opinion he had conceiv'd of 
him. But the beauty of his mind ſoon diſcover'd itſelf 
thro? the coarſe veil that cover'd it; and Crœſus found, 
as ZEſop ſaid on another occaſion, that we ought not- 
to conſider the form of the veliel, but the med of 
the liquor it contains. 

_- (5). He made ſeveral voyages into 3 eiten 
for | pleaſure or upon the affairs of Crceſus. Being 
at Athens ſome ſmall time after Piſiſtratus had 
uſurped the ſovereignty, and aboliſhed the popular 
government, and obſerving that the Athenians bore 
this new yoke with great impatience, he repeated to 
5 the fable of the Trogs who demanded Nr from 

Upiter. 
At is: doubted es the fables of Kſop, 11 as 
we have them, are all his, at leaſt in regard to the ex- 
preſſion. Great part of them are aſcribed to Planu- 
dius, who wrote his life, and lived in the 14th century. 

Aſop is taken for the author and nyenior of this 
© 009 roman „ ain e 
nt * 
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yet bas been much eſteemed and made uſe of by the 


Zſop's fables into verſe : (4) and Plato himſelf ear- 


| inſtruction of mankind, endowed the brute part of it 
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ſimple and natural manner of conveying inſtruction by ! 
tales and fables; in which manner, Phædrus ſpeaks of . 
PA 2710514 N 
Aſopus auctor quam materiam reperit, 1 
; Hanc ego polivi verſibus ſenariis. 18. t 


But the * glory of this invention is really the poet 
Heſiod's; an invention, which does not ſeem to be of 
any great importance, or extraordinary merit; and 


greateſt philoſophers and ableſt politicians. (c) Plato tells 
us, that Socrates, a little before he died, turn'd ſome of 


neſtly recommends it to nurſes to inſtruct their chil- 
dren in them betimes, in order to form their manners, 
and to inſpire them early with the love of wiſdſom. 
Fables could never have been ſo univerſally adopted 
by all nations, as we ſee they have, if there was not a 
vaſt fund of uſeful truths contained in them, and agree - 
ably concealed under that plain and negligent diſguiſe, 
in which their peculiar character conſiſts. The crea- 
tor, certainly deſigning the proſpect of nature for the 


with various inſtincts, inclinations and properties, to 
ſerve as ſo many pictures in little to man of the ſeveral 

duties incumbent upon him; and to point out to him 
the good or evil qualities, he ought ts acquire or avoid. 
Thus has he given us, for inſtance, a lively image of 
meekneſs and innocence in the lamb; of fidelity and 
friendſhip in the dog; and on the contrary, of vio- 
lence, rapaciouſneſs and cruelty in the wolf, the lion 


Ce) Plat. in Phæd. p. 60 (d) Lib. 2. de Rep. p. 378. | 
* Illæ quoque fabulz, quz, puè ruſticorum & imperitorum 2 | 
etiamſi originem non ab Æſopo qui & ſimplicius quæ fifta ſunt au- I 
acceperunt, (nam videtur earum diunt, & capti voluptate, facile iig / | 
primus autor Heſiodus) nomine quibus deleQantur conſentiunt. 
tamen ZEſopi maximè celebran- Qyxintil. I. 5, C 12. | 
tur, ducere animos ſolent, præci - 


and 
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and the tyger; and ſo of the other ſpecies of atimals : 
and all this he has defien'd, not only as inſtruction, 
but as a ſecret reproof to man, if he ſhould be indiffe- 
rent about thoſe qualities in himſelf, which he cannot 
forbear eſteeming, or deteſting, even in the brutes 
themſelves. 

This is a dumb language, which all nations under- 
tand: tis à ſentiment engtaven in nature, which 


every man carries about him. Æſop was the firſt of 


all the prophane writers, who laid hold of, and un- 
folded it, made happy applications of it, and atttacted 


men's attention to this ſort of genuine and natural in- 


ſtruction, which is within the reach of all capacities, 
and equally adapted to perſons of all ages and conditi- 


ons. He wWus the firſt, that, in order to give body and 


ſubſtance to virtues, viees, duties and maxims of ſo- 
clety,/ did, by ram ingenious artiftee and innocent ficti- 
on, invent the methed of cloathing them with graceful 
and familiar - ĩ mages borrowed from nature, by giving 


language toibyute beaſts, and aſeribing ſenſe and reaſon 
to plants and trees, and all forts of inanimate crea- 


tures. 
The fable of Mbp arobevid of all nien; but 
abdund:with qobdsſeniſe, and are adapted to the capa- 
on of ehildrony- for whom they were more particularly 
compos d. Fhoſe of Phe drus are in a ſtyle ſome vhat 
more elevated and diffus d, but at the ſame time have a 
ſimplicity and elegance, that very much reſemble the 
Attie ſpirit and iyle- in the plain way of writing, 
which was the fineſt and moſt delicate kind of compo- 
ſition in uſe among the Grecians. Monſieur de la 
Fontaine, who was very ſenſible, that the French 
tongue is net 'Tuſceptible of the ſame elegant fim- 
pfielty, Hs enliven'd his fables with" a ſprightly and 
original turn of thought and expreſſion, pecuſiar to 
himſelf, - Whielr ne ether N has Fr. been able to 
imitate. . „„ 
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It is not eaſy to conceive, why * Seneca lays down 
as a fact, that the Romans to his time had never 
tried their pens in this kind of compoſition. Were the 
fables of Phædrus unknown to him? 
(e) Plutarch relates the manner of Æſop's death. He 
went to Delphos with a great quantity of gold and 
filver, to offer in the name of Croeſus, a great ſacri- 
fice to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a + conſi- 
derable ſum. A quarrel which aroſe between him and 


the people of Delphos, occaſioned him, after the ſacri- 


tice, to ſend back the money to Crœſus, and to inform 


him, that thoſe for whom it was intended had rendered 


themſelves unworthy of his bounty. The inhabitants 


of Delphos cauſed him to be condemned as guilty of 
ſacrilege, and to be thrown down from the top of a 


rock, The god, offended by this action, puniſhed 
them with a plague and famine ; ſo that to put an end 
to thoſe evils, they cauſed it to be ſignified in all the 
aſſemblies of Greece, that if any one, for the honour 
of AÆſop, would come and claim vengeance for his 
death, they would give him ſatisfaction. (Ff*) At the 


third generation a man from Samos preſented himſelf, 


who had no other relation to Æſop, but being de- 
ſcended from the perſons who had bought that fabuliſt. 
The Delphians made this man fatisfaftion, and thereby 
delivered themſelves from the peſtilence and famine 
that diſtreſſed them. 

The Athenians, thoſe excellent judges of true glory, 
erected a noble ſtatue to this learned and ingenious 
ſlave; to let all the people know, ſays (g) Phædrus, 


that the ways of honour were open indifferently to all 


be) De ſera Numinis vindita, p. 556, 5 57. (f) Herod. lib. 2. 
1 cap · 134. (20 Lib. 2. 


* Non audeo te uſque ed pro- tibi venuſtate conneftas. Senec. de 
ducere, ut fabellas quoque & ZEſo- * ad Polyb. c. 27. 
peos logos, INT E NT AT UM Ro- Four mina s, equal to 240 
MANIS INGENIIS or us, ſolita livres. | 


Vo I. II. 8 mankind, 
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mankind, and that it was not to birth but merit they 
0 ſo diſtinguiſhing an homage. 


¶ſopo ingentem ſtatuam poſuere Attici, 
Servumque collocarunt æterna in baſi, 

Patere honoris ſcirent ut cuncti viam, 
' Nec generi tribui, ſed virtuti gloriam. 
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